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So wemig er aucli bestimmt seyn mag, andere za belehren, so 
wiinsclit er docli sich denen initzutheilen, die er sicli gleichgeBumt 
weiss, Oder hoffb, deren Anzahl aber in der Breite der Welt zer- 
streut ist : er wunsclit sein YerhaltniBB zn den altesten Freimden 

» 

dadnrcli wieder anzukniipf en, mit neuen es f ortzusetzen, und in der 
letzen generation sicli wieder andere f iir seine iibrige Lebenszeit 
za gewinnen. Er wiinsclit der Jugend die Umwege zn ersparen, 
auf denen er sicli selbst verirrte. 

GdETHE. 

Translation. — ^Little call as be may baye to instruct others, 
be wishes nevertheless to open out his heart to such as be either 
knows or hopes to be of like mind with himself, but who are, 
widely scattered in the world: he wishes to knit anew bis con- 
nections with his oldest friendB, to continue those recently 
formed, and to win other friends among the rising generation 
for the remaining course of bis life. He wishes to spare the 
young those circuitous paths on which he himself had lost his way. 
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CHAPTER I. 

rhe motlTes of the present work— Reoeption of the Author's first publication— The discip- 
line of his taste at school— The effect of contemporary writen on youthM minds- 
Bowles's Sonnets— Comparison between the poe*e before and since Pope. 

XT has been my lot to have liad my name introduced, both in con- 
yersation and in print, more frequently than I find it easy to 
explain, whether I consider the fewness, unimportance, and limited 
circulation of my writings, or the retirement and distance in which 
I hare lived, both from the literary and political world. Most 
often it has been connected with som^ charge which I could not 
acknowledge, or some principle which I had neyer entertained. 
Neyertheless, had I had no other motive or incitement, the reader 
would not have been troubled with this exculpation. What my 
additional piuposes were will be seen in the following pages. It 
will be found that the least of what I have written concerns my- 
self personally. I have used the narration chiefly for the purpose 
of giving a continuity to ^Jti^ work, in part for the sake of the mis- 
cellaneous reflections suggested to me by particular events ; but 
still more as introductory to the statement of my principles in 
Politics, Religion and Philosophy, and the application of the rules, 
deduced from philosophical principles, to poetry and criticism. 
But of the objects which I prox>osed to myself, it was not the least 
important to effect, as far as possible, a settlement of the long- 
continued controversy concerning the true nature of poetic diction, 
and at the same time to define with the utmost impartiality the 
real poetic character of the x>oet, by whose writings this contro- 
versy was first kindled, and has been since fuelled and fanned. 

In 1794, when I had barely passed the verge of manhood, I pub- 
ished a small volume of juvenile poems.* They were received 
f^th a degree of favour which, young as I was, I well knew was 

* This is evidently a slip of the memory; Jesos CJolIege, Cambridge. London. Printeil 

Toleridge^s first volnme^ a small l2mo. was for G. O. and J. Robinsons, and J. Cottle 

published in 1796. The title is "Poems on Bookseller, Bristol ITM." 
'Mtooa snl^ects, by & T. Coleridge, late of 
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bestowed on them not ao joach. for any poEdtiye merit, as because 
they were considered buds of bope and promises of better works 
to come. The critics of that day, the most flattering eqnaJly with 
the severest, concimred in objecting to them obscnrity, a general 
torgidness of diction, and a profoeaon of new-coined double epi- 
thets.* The first is the fanit which a writer is the least able to 
detect in his own compositions; and my mind was not then suffi- 
ciently disciplined to receive the authority of others as a substitute 
for my own conviction. Satisfied that the thoughts, such as they 
were, could not have been expressed otherwise, or at least more 
perspicuously, I forgot to inqnire whether the thoughts them- 
selves did not demand a degree of attention unsuitable to the 
nature and objects of poetry. This remark, however, applies 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to the ''Religious Musings." The 
remainder of the charge I admitted to its full extent, and not with- 
out sincere acknowledgments to both my private and public censors 
for their friendly admonitions. In tJie after editions I pruned 
the double epithets with no sparing hand, and used my best efforts 
to tame the swell and gHtt^ both of thought and diction; though, 
in truth, these parasite plants of youthful poetry had insinuated 
themselves into my longer poems with such intricacy of union, 
that I was often obliged to omit disentangling the weed, from the 
fear of snapping the flower. From that period to the date of the 
present work I have published nothing with my name which could 
by any possibility have come before the board of anonymous 
criticism. Even tiie three or four poems, printed with the works 
6t a friend, as far as they were censured at all, were charged with 
the same or similar defects, though I am persuaded* not with equal 
justice ; with an excess of ornament, in addition to strained and 
elaborate diction.t May I be permitted to add, that, even at the 
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* The authority of Milton and Shakespnie 
may be tucftiUy pointed oat to yovng 
authon. In the Oomos. and earlier poena 
of Milton there la a saperfioily of doable 
epitheta ; while in the Paradiae I/oefc we find 
very few, in the Paradiae Regained acarae 
any. The aame remark holda almost equally 
true, of the l>>ve'a Labour'a Loatk Romeo and 
Juliet, Venna and Adonia, and Lncreoe^ com- 
pared with the Lear, Macbeth, Othello, and 
Hamlet of our great DramatiBt. The role 
for the admislon of double epitheta aeema to 
•be thia: either that tb^ ahoald be alrea^ 
denizena of oar language, such aa Uooo- 
atoined, terror-ttriefceiH ui^f-<jmpkuidina; or 
when a new epithet, or one lound in booka 
only, ia haiardwl, that it, at leaat, be one 
yror&t not two wopda mode one by mene 
▼irtue of the printer'a hyphen. A l a ngw a y 
which, like the EogUih. Jfl alnaat wftboiit 



caaea, ia indeed in ita verygenina unfitted for 
compoonda. If a writer, every time a com- 
ponnded word aoggeatB itaelf to him, would 
aeek for aome other mode of expreadng tbe 
aame aenae, the cbaaoea are alwaya greatly 
in favour of hia finding a better word. 
" Tcofiquam tccpukim tic vtUt itudlent ver- 
bum." ia the wiae advice of CSaeaar to the 
R(mian Oratora. and tbe precept appliea with 
double force to the writera in our own lan- 
goage. But it moat not be forgotten, that 
ttie aame CSeeaar wrote a grammatical treatise 
for the purpoae of refomlng the ordinary 
language \ij bringing it to a greater aoooi- 
dance with the piindpks of lo^^ or unlver- 
aal gmmmar. 

t vide the crttidama on the Ancient 
Maifner in the Montl^ and CMtlcal Kevie wa 
of the flnt vobuae of the Lyitel Ballada. 
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early period of mj jnyenile poems, I saw and admitted the Bnpe« 
riority of an ansterer and more natural style, with an insight not 
less cdesr than I at present possess. My judgment was stronger 
than were my powers of realizing its dictates, and the faults of 
my language, though indeed partly owing to a wrong choice of 
subjects, and the desire of giying a poetic colouring to abstract 
and metaphysical truths, in which a new world then seemed to 
open upon me, did yet, in part likewise, originate in unfeigned 
diffidence of my own comparatiYe talent. During several years 
of my youth and early manhood, I rererenced those who had re- 
introduced the manly simplicity of the Gh*ecian, and of our own 
elder poets, with su(di enthusiasm, as made the hope seem pre- 
sumptuous of writing successfully in the same style. Perhaps a 
similar process has happened to others; but my earliest poems 
were marked by an ease and simplicity, which I have studied, 
perhaps with inferior success, to impress on my later compositions. 

At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though at the same time, a very severe master.* He early moulded 
my taste to the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer 
and Theocritus to Virgil, and again of Yirgil to Ovid. He habi- 
tuated me to compare Lucretius (in such extracts as I then read), 
Terence, and, above all, the chaster poems of GatuUus, not only 
with the Roman poets of the so-called silver and brazen ages, but 
with ^even those of the Augustan era; and, on grounds of plain 
sense and universal logic, to see and assert the superiority of the 
former, in the truth and nativeness both of their thoughts and 
diction. At the same time that we were studying the Greek Tragic 
Poets, he made us read Shakespeare and Milton as lessons ; and 
they w^re the lessons, too, which required most time and trouble 
to bring up, so as to escape his censure. I learnt from him that 
poetry, even that of the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the wildest 
odes, had a logic of its own as severe as that of science, and more 
difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and dependent on 
more and more fugitive causes. In the troly great poets, he 
would say, there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, 
but for the position of every word ; and I weU rraiember that, avail- 
ing himself of the synonymes to the Homer of Didymus, he made 
us attempt 'to show, with regard to each, why it would not have 
answered the same purpose, and wherein consisted the peculiar fit- 
ness of the word in the original text. 

In our own English compositions (at least for the last three 
years of our school education) he showed no mercy to phrase^ 
• The Ber. Jama Bowyer, many yean HMd MaBter of CbrM'8 Hoe|ilteL 
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metaphor, or image, unsupported by a <80und sense, or wliere tlio 
same sense miglit have been conveyed with equal force and dig^ty 
in plainer words. Lute, harp, and lyre, muse, muses, and inspi- 
rations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene, were all an abomi- 
nation to him. In fancy I can almost hear him now, exclaiming, 
" Harp 7 Harp ? Lyre ? Pen <md mk, hoy, you mean ! Muse, hoy, 
muse 1 You/rNwrs^a daughter you msan 1 Pierian spring ? Oh, aye I 
the doister-pump, I suppose /" Nay, certain introductions, similes, 
and examples were placed by name on a list of interdiction. 
Among the similes there was, I remember, that of the manchineel 
fruit, as suiting equally well with too many sulijects, in which, 
however, it yielded the palm at once to the example of Alexander 
and Clytus, which was equally good and apt whatever might be 
the theme. Was it ambition P Alexander and Clytus ! Flattery P 
Alexander and Clytus! Anger P Drunkenness P Pride P Friendship? 
Ingratitude P Late repentance P Still, still Alexander and Clytus I 
At length the praises of agriculture having been exemplified in the 
sagacious observation, that, had Alexander been holding the 
plough, he would not have run his friend Clytus through with a 
spear; this tried and serviceable old friend was banished by public 
edict in scecula s<2culorwm. I have sometimes ventured to think that 
a list of this kind, or an index eoepwrgatorius of certain well known 
and ever returning phrases, both introductory and transitional, 
including the large assortment of modest egotisms and flattering 
illeisms, &c., &c„ might be hung up in our law courts and both 
Houses of Parliament, with great advantage to the public as an 
important saving of national time, an incalculable relief to his 
Majesty's ministers; but, above all, as insuring the thanks of 
country attome3r8 and their cUents, who have private bills to carry 
through the House. 

Be this as it may, there was one custom of our master's, which 
I cannot pass over in silence, because I think it imitable and 
worthy of imitation. He would often permit our theme exercises, 
under some pretext of want of time, to accumulate, till each lad 
had four or five to be looked over. Then placing the whole num- 
ber abreast on his desk, he would ask the writer why this or that 
sentence might not have found as appropriate a place under tliis 
or that other thesis ; and if no satisfying answer could be returned, 
and two faults of the same kind were found in one exercise, 
the irrevocable verdict followed, the exercise was torn up, and 
another oh the same subject to be produced, in addition to the 
tasks of the day. The reader will, I trust, excuse this tribute 
of recollection to a man, whose severities, even now, not seldom 
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f nmisli the dreams by which the blind fancy would fain interpret 
to the mind the painfnl sensations of distempered sleep ; but 
neither lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral and intellectual 
obligations. He sent us to the University excellent Latin and 
Greek scholars, and tolerable Hebraists. Yet our classical know- 
ledge was the least of the good gifts which we derived from his 
zealous and conscientious tutorage. He is now gone to his final 
reward* full of years and full of honours, even of those honours 
which were dearest to his heart, as gratefully bestowed by that 
school, and still binding bim to the interests of that school in 
which he had been himself educated, and to which during his 
whole life he was a dedicated thing. 

From causes which this is not the place to investigate, no . 
models of past times, however perfect, can have the same vivid * 
eflfect on the youthful mind, as the productions of contemporary ' 
genius. The discipline my mind had undergone "Ne faUeretur 
rotundo sono et verauum curau, cincinnis etfiorihvs ; sed ub irupiceret 
quidnam subesset, quoe sedes, guoft firrruimentum, quiafwndua verbis; 
anfigurw essent mera omatura et orationia fucus : vel sanguinis e 
tnaterice ipsivs corde effluentis rubor quida/m nativvs et incalescentia 
genuina ;" removed aU obstacles to the appreciation of excellence 
in style without diminishing my delight. That I was thus pre- 
pared for the perusal of Mr. Bowles's sonnets and earlier poems, 
at once increased their influence and my enthusiasm. The great 
works of past ages seem to a young man things of another race, 
in respect to which his faculties must remain passive and submiss, 
even as to the stars and mountains. But the writings of a con- 
temporary, perhaps not many years older than hunself, siir- 
rounded by the same circumstances, and disciplined by the same 
manners, possess a reality for him, andsinspire an actual friend- 
ship as of a man for a man. His very admiration is the wind 
which fans and feeds his hope. The poems themselves assume 
the properties of flesh and blood. To recite, to extol, to contend 
for them is but the payment of a debt due to one, who exists to 
receive it. 

There are indeed modes of teaching which have produced, and 
are producing, youths of a very different stamp ; modes of teach- 
ing, in comparison with which we have been called on to despise- 
our great public schools, and universities, 

*< in whose halls are hnng 
Annoury of the iDvincible knights of old "— 

modes, by which children are to be metamorphosed into prodigies. 
And prodigies with a vengeance have I known thus produced I 
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Prodigies of self-conceit, shallowness, arrogance, and infidelity 

Instead of storing the memory during the period when the memoi] 

is the predominant faculty, with facts for the after exercise of th< 

judgment; and instead of awakening by the noblest models the f one 

and unmixed love and admiration which is the natural and grace 

f ul temper of early youth, these nurslings of improved pedagog] 

are taught to dispute and decide ; to suspect all, but their own anc 

their lecturer's wisdom ; and to hold nothing sacred from thei] 

contempt but their own contemptible arrogance: boy-graduata 

in all the technicals, and in a ll the dirty paflaions and impudence 

of anonymous criticism. To such dispositions alone can the ad 

monition of Pliny be requisite, "Neque enim debet operibvs ejm 

obease, quod vivit. An si inter eos, quoe mmqua/m mdirims, floruisset 

non aclvm librae ^us, verv/m etUxm imuLginee ccmgmreremvs, ejuaden 

ntmc honor proBseniis, et gratia qwui eaUetate Icmgueeeet ? At Juh 

pravum, mcdigrmmque est, non adnvirari homdnem admiratum 

dignisevmum, quia videre, complecti, nee laudare tomtwm, verun 

etiam amujvre contingU'' Plin. Epist. Lib. I. 

I had just entered on my seventeenth year, when the sonnets oi 

Mr. Bo^es, twenty in number, and just then published in t 

quarto pamphlet, were first made known and presented to me bj 

a schoolfellow, who had quitted us for the University, and who 

during the whole time that he was in our first form (or in oui 

school language a Grecian), had been my patron and protector 

I refer to Dr. Middleton, the truly learned, and every way excel 

lent Bishop of Calcutta : 

*' QtU laudOnu amjpUt 
Ingenivm odOrare menw, e a l a mtm que toUbat, 
(kUiMr agem animo validum. Noncmnia terra 
Obruta! VMt amor, vivU daicr I Ora negatur 
Ihdcia oontpicere ; at flare et meminisie^ raietum etL'* 

Petr. Ep. Lib. I. Ep. I. 

It was a double pleasure to me, and still remains a tende 
recollection, that I should have received from a friend so reverd 
the first knowledge of a poet, by whose works, year after year, ! 
was so enthusiastically delighted and inspired. My earlies 
acquaintances will not have forgotten the undisciplined eagemes 
and impetuous zeal with which I laboured to make proselytes, no 
only of my companions, but of all with whom I conversed, o 
whatever rank, and in whatever place. As my school finances dii 

* I am moet happy to have the necessltj he live; for I dare prophecy, that with h| 

of informing the reader, that since this pas- life only will his exertions for the tempoq 

■age was written, the report of Dr. Middle- and roiritoal welfim of his fellow men V 

ton s death on his voyage to India has been Umited. [1817.] i 

|m>ved erroneous. He Uvea and long may 
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not permit me to purcliase copieSi I made, within less than a jetir . 
and a half, more than forty transcriptions,, as the best presents I • 
oonld offer to those who had in any way won my regard. And 
with almost equal delight did I receive the three or four following 
publications of the same author. 

Though I have seeti and known enough of mankind to be well 
aware that I shall perhaps stand alone in my creed, and that it 
will be well if I subject myself to no worse charge than that of 
singularity; I am not, therefore, deterred from avowing that I 
regard, and ever have regarded the obligations of inteUect among 
the most sacred of the claims of gratitude. A valuable thought, 
or a particular train of thoughts, gives me additional pleasure 
when I can safely refer and attribute it to the conversation or 
correspondence of another. My obligations to Mr. Bowles were 
indeed important, and for radical good. At a very premature i 
age, even before my fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in) 
metaphysics, and in theological controversy. Nothing else 
pleased me. History, and particular facts, lost all Interest in my 
mind. Poetry (though for a schoolboy of that age I was above 
par in "English versification, and had already produced two or 
three compositions which, I may venture to say, without reference 
to my age, were somewhat above mediocrity, and which had 
gained me more credit than the sound good sense of my old 
master was at all pleased with) poetry itself, yea novels and 
romances, became insipid to me. In my friendless wanderings 
on our leave-days* (for I was an orphan, and had scarce any con- 
nections in London), highly was I delighted if any passenger, 
especially if. he were dressed in black, would enter into conver- 
sation with me. For I soon found the means of directing it to 
my favourite subjects 

** Of providence, fore-knowledge^ will, and &te^ 
Fixed fiite, free will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost." 

This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious, both to 
my natural powers, and to the progress of my education. It 
would, perhaps, have been destructive had it been continued ; but 
from this I was auspiciously withdrawn, partly, indeed, by an 
accidental introduction to an amiable family, chiefly, however, by 
the genial influence of a style of poetry, so tender and yet so 
manly, so natural and real, and yet so dignified and harmonious, 
as the sonnets, &c., of Mr. Bowles ! Well were it for me, perhaps, 

* The Christ's Hoq>ltal phrase, not for boli- boys are permitted to go bqrooA the proi 
days altogether, bat for those on which the dncts of the sohool. 
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had I never relapsed into the same mental disease ; if I had coii* 
tinned to plnck the flower and reap the harvest from the cnlti- 
rated surface, instead of delving in the unwholesome quicksilver 

\ mines of metaphysic depths. But if in after time I have sought 
a refuge from bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse 
researches, which exercised the strength and subtlety of the 
understanding without awakening the feelings of the heart, still 
there was a long and blessed interval, during which my natural 
faculties were allowed to expand, and my original tendencies to 
develop themselves; my fancy, and the love of nature, and the 
sense of beauty in forms and sounds. 

The second advantage, which I owe to my early x>erusal and ad- 
miration of these poems (to which, let me add, though known to 
me at a somewhat later period, the Lewesdon Hill of Mr. Crowe), 
bears more immediately on my present subject. Among those 
with whom I conversed, there were, of course, very many who had 
formed their taste and their notions of poetry from the writings 
of Pope and his followers ; or, to speak more generally, in that 
school of French poetry, condensed and invigorated by English 
understanding, which had predominated from the last century. I 
was not blind to the merits of this school ; yet, as from inexperi- 
ence of the world, and consequent want of S3rmpathy with the 
general subjects of these poems, they gave me little pleasure, I 
doubtless undervalued the kind, and, with the presumption of 

I youth, withheld from its masters the legitimate name of poets. 
I saw that the excellence of this kind consisted in yyf^ ^n^ a^if<> 
observa^ i^Tia m| ttipti n.r^f\ ypa^TiTiAra jg aji artificial state of so cieEy, 
as its matter and substance ; and, in th e logi c of wit, conveye crin 
smooth and strong epigram natic couplets as it s torm ! EvenwEen 
the subject was addressed to the iancy or the intellect, as in the 
Rape of the Lock, or the Essay on Man ; nay, when it was a 
consecutive narration, as in that astonishing product of match- 
less talent and ingenuity, Pope's Translation of the Iliad ; still 
a point was looked for at the end of each second line, and the 
whole was as it were a sorites, or, if I may exchange a logical for 
a grammatical metaphor, a conjunction disjunctive of epigrams. 
Meantime the matter and diction seemed to me characterized n ot 

! 80 much by poetic thoughts, as by thoughts translated into^ he 

\ language of poetry. Un tnis last point 1 had occasion to render~iny 
own thougnts gradually more and more plain to myself by frequent 
amicable disputes concerning Darwin's Botanic Garden, which 
for some years was greatly extolled, not only by the reading public 
in general, but even by those whose genius and natural robustness 
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of understandiiig enabled them afterwards to act foremost in dis- 
sipating these ** painted mists" that occasionally rise from the] 
marshes at the foot of Parnassus. During my first Cambridge 
vacation I assisted a friend in a contribution for a literary society 
in DcTonshire, and in this I remember to have compared Darwin's 
work to the Russian palace of ice, glittering, cold, and transitory. 
In the same essay, too, I assigned sundry reasons, chiefly drawn 
from a comparison of passages in the Latin poets with the original 
Greek from which they were borrowed, for the preference of 
OoUins's odes to those of Gray, and of the simile in Shakespeare : 

" How like a younker or a prodigal. 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay 
Hugg'd and embraced by the stminpet wind ! 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weather'd rtbe and ragged rails, 
Lean, rent and beggar'd by the strumpet wind !" 

to the imitation in the bard : 

" Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth at the prow and Plbasukb at the helm, 
R^ardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
That hush'd in grim repose, expects its evening prey." 

(In which, by-the-by, the words "realm" and " sway" are rhymes 
dearly purchased.) I preferred the original on the ground that, in 
the imitation, it depended wholly in the compositor's putting, or 
not putting, a small capital both in this and in many other pas- 
sages of the same poet, whether the words should be personifica- 
tions or mere abstracts. I mention this because, in referring 
various lines in Gray to their original in Shakespeare and Milton 
— and in the clear perception how completely all the propriety was 
lost in the transfer — I was, at that early period, led to a conjecture 
which, many years afterwards, was recalled to me from the same 
thought haying been started in conversation, but far more ably, 
and developed more fully, by Mr. Wordsworth, namely, that this 
style of poetry, which I have characterised above as translations 
of prose thoughts into poetic language, had been kept up by, if it 
did not whoUy arise from, the custom of writing Latin verses, and 
the great importance attached to these exercises in our public 
schools. Whatever might have been the case in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the use of the Latin tongue was so general among 
learned men, that Erasmus is said to have forgotten his native 
language ; yet in the present day it is not to be supposed that a 
youth can think in Latin, or that he can have any other reliance 
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on the force or fitness of his phrases but the anthoritj of the 
author from whence he has adopted them. Gonseqnentljhe must 
first prepare his thoughts, and then pick out from Yirgil, Horace, 
Ovid, or perhaps more compendiously, from his "Gradns,"* halves 
and quarters of lines in which to embody them. 

I never object to a certain degree of disputatiousness in a 
young man from the age of seventeen to that of four or five and 
I twenty, provided I find him alwa3rs arguing oq one side of the 
I question. The controversies, occajedoned by my unfeigned zeal 
for the honour of a favourite contemporary, then known to me 
only by his works, were of great advantage in the formation and 
establishment of my taste and critical opinions. In my defence 
of the lines running into each other, instead of closing at each 
couplet; and of natural language, neither bookish nor vulgar, 
(neither redolent of the lamp or of the kennel, such as I will 
remember thee ; instead of the same thought tricked up in the rag- 
fair finery of "* 

— ' — ■■ Thy Image on her wing 
Before my fioicy'g eye ehall memory bring." 

I had continually to adduce the metre and diction of the Greek 
poets from Homer to Theocritus inclusive ; and still more of our 
elder English poets from Chaucer to Milton. Nor was this all. 
But as it was my constant reply to authorities brought against 
me from later poets of great name, that no authority could avail 
in opposition to truth, nature, logic, and the laws of universal 
grammar; actuated too by my former passion for metaphysical 
investigations, I laboured at a solid foundation, on which per- 
manently to ground my opinions, in the component faculties of 
the human mind itself, and their comparative dignity and im- 
portance. According to the faculty or source from which the 
pleasure given by any poem or passage was derived, I estimated the 
merit of such poem or passage. As the result of all my reading 
and meditation, I abstracted two critical aphorisms, deeming 
them to comprise the conditions and criteria of poetic style ; firs t, 
j ^that not tiie poem wliich we have read, but that *^ t^Ii^aK ■»!> 
r return, witn ine greatest plea su re, posseaaes the gftTiniTiA pnwfty 

* and dauns tHe name of essential poetry. Second, that whatever 

- — " ' 

* In the NnMcia of Politlan there oocmB this line :— 

" Pura odUiTaJtm intentrepit unda lajnllos." 

Casting my ^e on a University prize-poem, I met this line:-- 

" LacUa pwpureot inUr ntnt p U unda UgaiUos.*' 

Now look out in the^'Gradns" for jmrM, and yon find as the first qrnonjrme, laeUut ; for 
colorato<,andthe first synonyme ispurpumu. 1 mention this by way et elucidating oue of 
llie most oidlnary processes in the ferrumination of these centosL 
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lines can be translated into other words of the Bame langqage, ^ 
without dim inuti on of their significance, either in se nae or aflso- 
ciati^. or in any wortH y feeling , are so far vioiouB In tfiSff 
diction . Be it, howerer, observed, tnat 1 excluded from the list 
of worthy feelings the pleasure derived from mere novelty in the 
reader, and the desire of exciting wonderment at his powers in the 
author. Oftentimes since then, in perusing French tragedies, I 
have fancied two marks of admiration at the end of each line, as 
hieroglyphics of the authoir's own admiration at his own clever- 
ness. Our g enuine admiration of a great poet is a continuous I 
under-curremi of feehng; it i s everywnere present, but seldoiai 
anywiiere as a separate excitement. 1 was wont boldly to affirm 
tiiat It would be Mfla^Qely more diflicult to push a stone out from 
the pyramids with the bare hand, than to alter a word, or the 
position of a word, in Milton or Shakespeare (in their most im- 
portant works at least) without making the auUior say something 
else, or something worse, than he does say. One great distinction 
I appeared to myself to see plainly, between even the character- 
istic faults of our elder poets and the false beauties of the modems. 
In the former, from Donne to Cowley, we find the most fantastic j 
out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the most pure and genuine mother' 
EngHsh; in the latter, the most obvious thoughts, in language 
the most fantastic and arbitrary. Our faulty elder poets sacrificed 
the passion, and passionate flow of poetry, to the subtleties of 
intellect and to the starts of wit ; the modems to the glare and 
gutter of a perpetual yet brokenandjieterogeneous imagery, o?" 
rat her to an amphibious somethin g, ma3e up,ltalf of imaggji^d 
nan of abstract^ meaning. The one' 8acrific"<^ the heart to the 
h^jL, the other bo th hft5i.w-. at^^ IhmA to point and draper y. 

The reader must make himself acquainted with the general 
style of composition that was at that time deemed poetry, in 
ord^ to understand and account for the effect produced on me 
by the Sonnets, the Monody at Matlock, and the Hope, of Mr. 
Bowles ; for it is peculiar to original genius to become less and 
less fltr&ing, in proportion to its success in improving the taste 
and judgment of its contemporaries. The poems of West, indeed, 
had the merit of chaste and manly diction, but they were cold, 
and, if I may so express it, only dead-coloured; while in the best 
of Warton's there is a stif&iess, which too often gives them the 
appearance of imitations from the Greek. Whatever relation, 

* I remember a Indicroas instance in the poem of a young traiesmaB ; 

*' No more will 1 endure love's pleasing pain, 
Or round my hMrt^t fey tie bis gaUiag chain." 
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therefore, Df canse or impulse Percy's collection of BaUads ma^ 
bear to the most popular poems of the present day, yet in the 
more sustained and elevated style of the then living poets Bowles 
and Cowper* were, to the best of my knowledge, the first who 
combined natural thoughts with natural diction; the first who 
reconciled the heart with the head. 

It is true, as I have before mentioned, that from diffidence in 
my own powers, I for a short time adopted a laborious and florid 
diction, which I myself deemed, if not absolutely vicious, yet of 
very inferior worth. Gradually, however, my practice conformed 
to my better judgment, and the compositions of my twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth years (for example, the shorter blank verse poems, 
the lines which are now adopted in the introductory part of the 
Vision in the present collection in Mr. Soutbey's Joan of Arc, 
2nd book, 1st edition, and the Tragedy of Remorse) are not more 
below my present ideal in respect of the general tissue of the 
style than those of the latest date. Their faults were at least a 
remnant of the former leaven, and among the many who have 
done me the honour of putting my poems in the same class with 
those of my betters, the one or two who have pretended to bring 
examples of affected simplicity from my volume, have been able 
to adduce but one instance, and that out of a copy of verses half 
ludicrous, half splenetic, which I intended, and had myself cha- 
racterised, as serinoni propriora, 

{Every reform, however necessary, will by weak minds be carried 
to an excess, that itself will need reforming. The reader will 
excuse me for noticing that I myself was the first to expose risu 
honesfto the three sins of poetry, one or the other of which is the 
most likely to beset a young writer. So long ago as the pub- 
lication of the second number of the Monthly Magazine, under 
the name of Nehemiah Higginbottom I contributed three sonnets, 
the first of which had for its object to excite a good-natured 
laugh at the spirit of doleful egotism, and at the recurrence of 
favourite phrases, with the double defect of being at once trite and 
licentious. The second on low, creeping language and thoughts, 
under the pretence of simplicity. And the third, the phi'ases of 
which were borrowed entirely from my own poems, on the in- 

* Cowper'g Task was published some time fill religion ; and a gloomy religion to have 

before the Sonnets of Mr. Bowles; but I was led Cowper to a love of nature. The one 

not familiar with it till many years after- would carry his fellow-men along with him 

wards. The vein of satire which runs through into nature : the other flies to nalare from hisi 

that excellent poem, together with the sombre fellow>men. In chastity of diction however, 

hue of its religious opinions, would probably, and the harmony of blank verse, Cowper leaves 

at that time, have prevented its laying any Thomson mimeasurably below him ; yet still 

strong hold on my affections. The love of I feel the latter to have been the bom poet, 
nature seems to have led Thomson to a cheer* 
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discriminate U6e of elaborate and swelling language and imagery. 
The reader will find them in the note* below., and will I trost 
regard them as reprinted for biographical purposes, and not for 
their poetic merits. So general at that time, and so decided was 
the opinion concerning the characteristic vices of my style, that 
a celebrated physician (now, alas ! no more), speaking of me in 
other respects with his usual kindness to a gentleman who was 
about to meet me at a dinner party, could not, however, I'esist 
giving him a hint not to mention the " House that Jack huiU " in 
my presence, for " that I was as sore as a boil about that sonnet," 
he not knowing that I was myself the author of it. 



• SOMVKT I. 

Peksivb at eve, on the hard world I mused, 
And my poor heart was seul ; so at the moon 
1 gassed and sighed, and sighed : for ah how 

soon > 

Eve saddens into night ! mine eyes perused 
With tearful vacancy the dampy grass 
That wept and glitto^ hi the paly ray : 
And I did pause me, on my lonely way 
And mused me, on the wretched ones that pass 
O'er the bleak heath of sorrow. But alas ! 
Most of myself I thought! when it befel. 
That the soottie spirit of the breezy wood 
Breathed in mine ear: "All this is very weU, 
But much of one thii^ is for no thing good." 
Oh my poor heart's inexplicable swell ! 

SONNST 11. 

Oh I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 
For of tiiy lays the lulling simpleness 
Goes to my heart and soothes each small dis- 
tress. 
Distress though small, yet haply great to me. 
Tis true on Lady Fortune's gentlest pad 
I amble on ; and yet 1 know not why 
So sad I am I but should a flriend and I 
Frown, pouvand part, then I am very sad. 
And th^ with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom's mystic woes I pall ; 
Now of my Mse friend plaining plaintively. 
Now raving at mankind in general ; 
But whether sad or fierce, 'tis simple all, 
AU very sim|de, meek Simplicity ! 

Somnx III. 

Ako this left house is that, the which he 

buUt, 
Lamented Jack ! and here his malt he piled. 
Cautions in vain ! these rats that squeak so 

wild. 
Squeak not uccoosdous of their f&lher's guilt 



Did be not see her gleaming through the 

glade! 
Belike 'twas she, t^e maiden all forlorn. 
What though she millced no cow wiUi crum- 
pled horn, 
Tet, aye she haunts the dale where erst she 

strayed : 
And aye, beside her stalks her amorous 

knight! 
Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are 

worn. 
And through those breves, still tattered and 

betom, 
His hindward charms gleam an unearthly 

white. 
Ah ! tiius through broken clouds at nighfn 

high noon 
Peeps in fair fhigmenta forth the fnll-orb'd 

harvest-moon ! 

The following anecdote will not be wholly 
out of place here, and may perhaps amuse the 
reader. An amateur performer in verse ex- 
pressed to a common firiend, a strong desire 
to be introduced to me, but hesitated in ac- 
cepting my friend's immediate offer, on the 
score that " he was, he must acknowledge, the 
author of a confounded severe epigram on my 
Ancient Mariner, which had given me great 
pain." I assured my friend that if the epigram 
was a good one, it would only increase my 
desire to become acquainted with the authoi^ 
and begged to hear It recited : when, to my 
no less surprise than amusement, it proved to 
be one which I had myself some time before 
written and Inserted hi the Morning PotA— 

To the author of the Ancient Mariner 

Your poem must eternal be, 
Dear sir ! it cannot fisdl. 

For 'tis hioomprehensible 
And without head or taiL 
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CHAPTER n. 

SnppoBed farifttb^lily of men of genius— Brooght to the teat of ftct»— Crases and ooeaikMM 

of tbe ohstgB— Its iojnBttce. 

IHA V.fl often thought, that it would be neither uninstmotiye 
nor unamusing to analyze, and bring forward into distinct 
consciousness, that complex feeling, with which readers in general 
take part against the author, in favour of the critic; and the 
readiness with which thej apply to all poets the old sarcasm of 
Horace upon the scribblers of his time : " Qtnua i/rrUabUe vaJbwm,^ 
A debility and dimness of the imaginatLve power, and a conse- 
quent necessity of reliance on the immediate impressions of the 
senses, do, we well know, render the mind liable to superstition 
and fanaticism. Having a deficient portion of internal and 

X proper warmth, minds of this class seek in the crowd drcfwm, fama 
for a warmth in common, which they do not possess singly. Gold 
and phlegmatic in their own nature, lik« damp hay, they heat and 
inflame by co-acexration ,* or like bees they become restless and 
irritable through the increased temperature of collected multi- 
tudes. Hence the German word for fanaticism (such at least 
its original import) is derived from the swarming of bees^ namely, 
schw'armen, schwttrmerey. The passion being in an inverse pro- 
portion to the insight, that the more vivid, as this the less dis- 
tinct; anger is the inevitable consequence. The absence of all 
foundation within their own minds for that which they yet 
bdieve both true and indispensable for their safety and happiness, 
cannot but produce an uneasy state of feeling, an involuntary 
sense of fear from which nature haB no means of rescuing herself 
but by anger. Experience informs us that the first defence of 

■ weak niinds is to recriminate. 

"There's no philosopher but sees. 
That rage and fear are one disease^ 
Thovi^ that may bam, and this mi^ freeae. 
Tb^e both alike the ague." 

Mad Ox. 

But where the ideas are vivid, and there exists an endless power 
of combiniotg and modifying them, the feelings and affections 
blend more easily and intimately with these ideal creations than 
with the objects of the senses ; the mind is affected by thoughts 
rather than by things ; and only then feels the requisite interest 
even for the most important events, and accidents, when by means 
of meditation they have passed into thoughts. The sanity of th« 
mind is between superstition with fanaticism on the one hand 
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and ezithusiasin with indifference and a diseased slowness to action 
on the other. For the conceptions of the mind may be so vivid 
and adequate, as to preclude that impulse to the realizing of them, 
which is strongest and most restless in those who possess more 
than mere talent (or the faculty of appropriating and applying 
the knowledge of others) yet still want something of the creative, 
and self-sufficing power of absolute genius. For this reason, 
therefore, they are men of eaimnandrnff genius. While the former 
rest content between thought and reality, as it were in an inter- 
munditmi of which their own living spirit supplies the substance, 
and their imagination the ever-varying form; the latter must 
impress their preconceptions on the world without, in order to 
present them back to their own view with the satisf3ring degree of 
clearness, distinctness, and individuality. These in tranquil times 
are formed to exhibit a perfect poem in palace or temple or land- 
scape-garden; or a tale of romance in canals that join sea with 
sea, or in walls of rock, which shouldering back the billows, 
imitate the power, and supply the benevolence of nature to shel- 
tered navies ; or in aqueducts that, arching the wide vale from 
mountain to mountain, give a Palmyra to the desert. But alas ! 
in times of tumult they are the men destined to come forth as the 
shaping spirit of Buin, to destroy the wisdom of ages in order to 
substitute the fancies of ^ day, and to change kings and king- 
doms, as the wind shifts and43hapes the clouds.* The records of 
biography seem to confirm this theory. The men of the greatest 
genius, as far as we can judge from their own works or from the 
accounts of their contemporaries, appear to have been of calm i 
and tranquil temper, in all that related to themselves. In the 
inward assurance of permanent fame, they seem to have been 
eitier iadifferent or resigned, with regard to immediate repata- 
tion. Through all the works of Chaucer there reigns a cheerful- 
ness, a manly hilarity, which makes it almost impossible to doubt 
a correspondent hablfc of feeling in the author himself. Shake- 
speare's evenness and sweetnasa of temper were almost proverbial ^ 
in his own age. That this did not arise from ignorance of his 
own oon^aradve greatness, we have abundant proof in his Son- 
nets, which could scarcely have been known to Pope,t when he 

* " Of old fbin0B all are over old, f Pope was under tbe oommon error of 

Of good tbings none are good eixra^ :— his aee, an error, far from being sufSciently 

We^ diow that we can help to frame e^qiloaed even at the present day. It con- 

A worid of oChor stafT. sists (as 1 explained at lar«B, and. proved in 

I too Witt have my ktoffl, that take detail, in my public lecture^ In mistaking Ibr 

Fnm me the sign dfM> and death : toe ess^tlaia of the Greek stage certain rules. 

Kingdoms shaU Jm about, like douda. ^<* ?*»« ^^ P°^ J™P?f?v °P°° T^' 

oSSwmt to mvT4ith " "*"^ "^ selves, in order to render all the remaining 
^ IrS^tirth^i '' Rob Boyr V^ of the drama consistent with those thai 
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asserted, that our great bard " grew immortal in his own despite.* 
Speaking of one whom he had celebrated, and contrasting the 
duration of his works with that of his personal existence, Shake- 
speare adds : — 

** Yoar name finom henoe immortal life ihall hav*^ 

Thoai^ I, onoe gone, to all the world must die ; 

The earth can yield me bat a common grave. 

When yoa entombed in men's eyes shall lie. 

Tour monument shall be my gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read ; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
Yon still shall live, such virtue hath my pen, 
Where breath moat breathes, e'en in the mouths of men." 

SONHKT 81ST. 

J have taken the first that occurred; but Shakespeare's readiness 
to praise his rivals, are plena, and the confidence of his own 
equality with those whom he deemed most worthy of his praise* 
are alike manifested in the 86th Sonnet. 

*' Was it the proud AiIl saU of his groat verse 
Bound for the prize of all-too-predons you. 
That did my lipe thouf^ts in my brain inhearse. 
MAiring their tomb, the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his q^irit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that alfable fiuniliar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligeoce. 
As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 
1 was not si^^f any fear from thence I 

But ^^hafyour countenance filled up his line, 

Tli6n lacked I matter; that enlbebled mine." 

In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitutionally tender, 
delicate, and, in comparison with his three great compeers, I had 
almost said, effeminate; and this additionally saddened by the 
unjust persecution of Burleigh, and the severe calamities, which 

had been forced upon them by dre um stoncea mate Judgment of Shakespeare, not only in 

independent of their will ; out of whicii dr- the general construction, oai in all the detail 

cumstanoee the drama itself arose. The cir- of ms dramas, impressed me with greater 

cumstanoes in the time of Shakeqware, which wonder, than even the mic^t of his genius, or 

it was equally out of his power to alter, were the depth of his philos(q[>hy. The substance 

different, and such as, in my ophiion, allowed of these lectures 1 hope soon to publish ; and 

a far wider sphere, and a deeper and more it is but a debt of Justice to myself and my 

human interest Critics are too apt to forget, firiends to notice, that the first course oi 

that rules are but means to an end : conse- lectures, which differed fix>m the following 

snently where the ends are different, the rules oourses only by occasionally varying the 

oiust be likewise so. We must have aacer- illustrations of the same thou^ts, was ad- 

tatned what the end is, before we can deter- dressed to very numerous, and 1 need not add, 

mme what the rules ought to be. Judging respectable audiences at the Royal Institution, 

under this impreesion, 1 did not hesitate to before Mr. Schlegel gave his lectures on tbe 

declare my full ocmviction, that tba oonaum- same sutiJects at Vienna. 
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OTerwlielmed his latter days. These causes have diffused over all 
his compositioiis "a melancholj grace," and have drawn forth 
occasional strains, the more pathetic from their gentleness. But 
no wliere do we find the least trace of irritability, and still less of 
qnarrelsome or affected contempt of his censnrers. 

The same calmness, and eren greater self-possession, may be 
affirmed of Milton, as far as his poems and poetic character are 
concerned. He reserved his anger for the enemies of religion, 
freedom, and his country. My mind is not capable of forming a ^ 
more august conception than arises from the contemplation of 
this great man in his latter days : — ^poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, 
persecuted: 

" Darkness before^ and danger's v<^ce bebind/' 

in an age in which he was as little understood by the party for 
whom, as by that against whom, he had contended, and among 
men before whom he strode so far as to dwarf himself by the 
distance ; yet stiU listening to the music of his own thoughts ; or, 
if additionally cheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic faith of 
two or three solitary individuals, he did nevertheless 

"argaenot 
Againsfc HeaTon's band or will, noar bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; bat still bore up and stew'd 
Bight onward." 

From others only do we derive our knowledge that Milton, in his 
latter day, had lus scomers and detractors ; and even in his day of 
youth and hope, that he had enemies would have been unknown to 
us, had they not been likewise the enemies of his country. 

I am well aware that in advanced stages of literature, when there 
exist many and excellent models, a high degree of talent, combined 
with taste and judgment, and employed in works of imagination, 
will acquire for a man the name of a great genius ; though even 
that analogon of genius which, in certain states of society, may even 
render his writings more popular than the absolute reality could 
havd done, would be sought for in vain in the mind and temper of , 
the author himself. Yet even in instances of this kind, a close ex- 
amination wiU often detect that the irritability which has been 
attributed te the author's genius as its cause, did really originate 
in an ill conformation of body, obtuse pain, or constitutional de- ^ 
feet of pleasurable sensation. What is charged to the author be- 
longs to the man, who would probably have been stiU more im- 
patient but for the humanizing influences of the very pursuit which 
yet bears the blame of his irritability. 

How then are we te explain the easy credence generally given to 

c 
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this charge, if the duurge iteelf be not, as we have endeavoured tc 
show, supported by experience? This seems to me of no very 
difficult solution. In whatever country literature is widely dif- 
fused, there will be many who mistake an intense desire to possess 
the reputation of poetic genius for the actual powers and original 
^^ tendencies which constitute it. "pnf. i^fn , whose dearest wiA es 

^g^cH . ajft ^T^ on objects w holly out of their own power, become in all 

^ cases more or J^fl? imp^f^y nt and pr^ie^ anger. Besides, thong h 
It may oe pax^ozical to assert, th at a nifln 6aia k now one tJig ig 
^Tiri |^]j ^e the opposite ; yet, aiiuredly, a yain person may~EaTe 
so habitually induced tbe wish, and perseyered in the attempt to 
appear what he is not, as to become himself one of his own prose- 
lytes. Still, as this counterfeit and artificial persuasion must differ 
even in the person's own feelings, from a real sense of inward power, 
what can be more natural than that this difference should betray 

' itself in suspicious and jealous irritability P Even as the flowery 
sod which covers a hollow may be often detected by its shaking 
and trembling. 

But alas ! the multitude of books, and the general diffusion of 
literature, have produced other and more lamentable effects in the 
the world of letters, and such as are abundant to explain, though 
by no means to justify, the contempt with which the best-grounded 
complaints of injured genius are rcpected as frivolous, or enter- 
tained as matter of merriment. In the days of Chaucer and 
Gower, our language might (with due allowance for the imperfec- 
tions of a simile) be compared to a wilderness of vocal reeds, 
from which the favourites only of Fan or Apollo could con- 
struct even the rude Syrinx ; and from this the constructors alone 
could elicit strains of music. But now, partiy by the labours of 
successive poets, and in part by the more artificial state of society 
and social intercourse, language, mechanized as it were into a 
barrel-organ, supplies aJb once both instrument and tune. Thus, 
even the deaf may play so as to delight the many. Sometimes 
(for it is with similes, as it is with jests at a wine-table, one is sure 
to suggest another) I have attempted to illustrate the present state 
of our language, in its relation to literature, by a press-room of 
larger and smaller stereotype pieces, which, in tiie present Anglo- 
Gallican fashion of unconnected epigrammatic periods, it requires 
but an ordinary portion of ingenuity to vary indefinitely, and yet 
still produce something, which, if not sense, will be so like it, as to 
do as welL Perhaps better ; for it_ spares t he reader the_trouble 
of thinking ; prevents vacancy, while it mdulges indolence ; and 
'ftecuree the memoiy from~ all danger of an intellectual plethora. 
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Hence, of all tirades, literature at present demands tlie least talent 
or information; and, of all modes of literature, the mannfacturing 
of poems. The difference indeed between these and the works of « 
genins is not less than betwe en an egg a ndan egg-shell ; yet, a tTX 
distance, they both look alifel Now, it is no~less remarkable tEan 
troeTwith hoW Uttle dXftknina^on. works of polite literature are com- 
monly perused, not only by the mass of readers, but by men of first- 
rate ability, tdD. some accident or chance* discussion have roused 



* In the course of my lectares, I had occa- 
sion to point out the ahnost faultless position 
and choice qf words, in Pope's original com- 
poflitiona, particularly in his satires and moral 
essays, for the purpose of comparing them 
with his translation of Homer, whidi, I do 
not stand alone in regarding as the main 
source of our pseudo-poetic diction. And 
this, l^-the-by, is an additional confirma- 
tion of a remark made, I believe, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that next to the man who 
formed and elevated the taste of the public, 
he that corrupted it, is commonly the great- 
est geniua. Among other passages, I ana- 
lyzed sentence by sentence, and almost word 
l^ word, the popular lines, 

" As when titie moon, resplendent lamp of 
night," Ac 

much in the same way as has been since 
done, in an excellent article on Chalmers's 
British Poets hi the *< Quarterly Review." The 
impression on the audience in general was 
sudden and evident ; and a number of en- 
lii^tened and highly educated individuals, 
who at different times afterwards addressed 
me on the subject, expressed their wonder 
that truth so obvious should not have struck 
them before; but at the same time acknow- 
ledged (m much had they been accustomed, 
in reading poetry, to receive pleasure fhnn 
the separate Imagra and phrases successively, 
without asking themselves whether the col- 
lective meaning was sense or nonsense) that 
they mif^t tn all probability have read the 
same passage again twenty times with un- 
diminished admiration, and without once 
reflecting, that " a<rrpa ^oeiv^v ofi^l <nkmni¥ 
^aivrr' iptwfttwda " (Le. the Stars around, or 
near the fhll moon, shine pre-eminently 
bright) conveys a Just and happy image of a 
moonlight sky: while it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether in the lines, 

" Around her ihirone the vivid planets rott, 
And stars unnumbered gad the glowing 
poUr 

the sense, or the diction, be the more absurd. 
My answer was; that though I had derived 
peculiar advantages fcova. my school discip- 
line, and though my general theory of poetry 
was the same then as now, 1 had yet ex- 
perienced the same sensations myself and 
felt almost as if 1 had been newly couched. 



when by ICr. Wordsworth's conversation, 1 
had been induced to re-examine with im- 
partial strictness Gray's celebrated Elegy. I 
had Vma before detected the defects in the 
Bard; but the ESegy I had considered as 
proof against all fiair attacks; and to this 
day I cannot read either without delight and 
a portion of enthusiasm. At all eventsii, 
whatever pleasure i may have lost by the , 
clearer perception of the faults in certain 
passages, has been more than repaid to me, i 
by the additional delight with which 1 read \ 
the remainder. 

Another instance occurs to me as I am 
correcting this sheet, with the Faithful 
Shepherdess open before me. Mr. Seward 
first traces Fletcherls lines ; 

** More foul diseases than e'er yet the hot 
Sun bred thro' his burnings, while the dog 
Pursues the raging lion, throwing the fog 
And deadly vapour from his angry breath. 
Filling the lower world with plague and 
death,"— 

to Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, 
*' The rampant lion hunts he fiist 
With dogs of noisome breath ; 
Whose baleful barking brings, in haste, 
Pyne, plagues, and dreary death >'' 
He then takes occasion to hitroduce Homer's 
simile of the sight of AchillesT shield to 
Priam compared with the Dog-star, literally 
thus— 

** For this indeed is most splendid, but it 
was made an evil sign, and brings many a 
consuming disease to wretched mortals.'* 
Nothing can be more simple as a description, 
or more accurate as a simile ; which (says Mr. 
S.) is thus finely translated by Pope : 

" Terrific Gloiy I for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, 
and death !" 

Now here (not to mention the tremendow 
bombast) the Dog Star, so called, is turned 
into a real dog, a very odd dog, a fire, fever, 

Slague, and death-brMithing, red-air-tah>tinK 
og: and the whole visual likeness is lost, 
while the likmess in the effects is rendered 
absurd by the exaggeration. In l^nser and 
Fletcher the thought is Justifiable; for the 
Images are at least consistent, and It was the 
intention of the writers to mark the seasons 
hy this allegory of visualiied Puna. 
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thoir attentton, and put them on their guard. And hence indiTi- 
duals below mediocrity, not less in natural power than in acquired 
knowledge ; nay, bunglers that have failed in the lowest mechanical 
craftd, and whose presumption is in due proportion to their want 
of sense and sensibility; men who, being first scribblers from 
idleness and ignorance, next become libellers from euTy and male- 
Yolence, have been able to drive a successful trade in the employ- 
ment of the booksellers ; nay, haye raised themselyes into tempo- 
rary name and reputation with the public at large by that most 
I powerful of all adulation, the appeal to the bad and malignant 
passions of mankind.* But as it is the nature of scorn, enyy, and 
all malignant propensities, to require a quick change of objects, 
such writers are sure, sooner or later, to awake from their dream 
of vanity to disappointment and neglect with embittered and en- 
venomed feelings. Even during their short-lived success, sensible 
in spite of themselves on what a shifting foundation it rested, they 
resent the mere refusal of praise as a robbery, and at the justest 
censures, kindle at once into violent and undisciplined abuse ; till 
the acute disease, changing into chronical, the more deadly as the 
less violent, they become the fit instroments of literary detraction 
and moral slander. They are then no longer to be questioned 
without exposing the complainant to ridiculer because, forsooth, 
they are anonymous critics, and authorised as ''synodical indi- 
viduals" f to speak of themselves as plwrali majestatico ! As if 
literature formed a caste, like that of the jparos in Hindostan, who, 
however maltreated, must not dare to deem themselves wronged ! 
As if that which, in all other cases, adds a deeper dye to slander, 
^ the circumstance of its being anonymous, here acted only to make 

* Ee^iecially "In this age of peraonalily, the very *' last year's rebuses " in the Ladies 

this age of literary and political gosaipping. Diary, are answered in a serious elegy ■* on 

when the meanest insects are worshipped my fiither's death " with the name and habl- 

I with a sort of Egyptian superstition , if only tat of the elegiac (Edipns sabscribed ; and 

\ the brainless h ead.be atoned f or by the sting ** other ingenious solutions were likewise 

jot per toMl umimMlL. T hi thu tall ! When" given " to the said rebuses— not as hereto- 

Uie Iliuut vapid uailniH MVe uecome the fore by Crito, Philander, A. B. T, &e. but by 

objects of a keen public interest, purely fivm fifty or sixty plidn Eoglish slmames at full 

the number of contemporary characters length with their several places of abode ! 

named in the patchwork notes (which pos- In an age, when a bashful PhUale&ieSt or 

seas, however, toe comparative merit of being PhUdeutheros is as rare on the title-pagps, 

more poetical than the text) and because, to and among the signatures of our magazines, 

increase the stimulus, the author has saga- as a real name used to be in the days of 

ciously left his own name for whispers and our shy and notice-shunning grand&thers ! 

coDtJeotures ! In an age, when even sermons When (more exquisite than all) I see an 

are published with a double appendix stuffed Epic Poem (spirits of Maro and Maeonidps 

with names— in a generation so transformed make ready to welcome your new compeer !) 

from the characteristic reserve of Britons, advertised with the special reoommendation, 

that from the ephemeral sheet of a London that the said Epic Poem contains more thau ' 

newspaper, to the everlasting Scotch Profes- an hundred names of living persons." 

tM>rial Quarto, ahnost every publication exhi- The f^raNn No. 10, [Oct. 19, 1809/ 

bits or flatters the epidemic distemper ; that f A phrase of Andrew Marvell's. < 
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the slanderer inviolable ! Thus, in part, from the accidental tempers 
of indiyidnals (men of undoubted talent, but not men of genius), 
tempers rendered jet more irritable hj their desire to appear men 
of genius ; but stHl more effectively by the excesses of the mere 
counterfeits both of talent and genius; the number, too, being so in- 
comparably greater of those who are thought to be, than those who 
really are, men of real genius ; and in part from the natural, but not 
therefore the less partial and unjust distinction, made by the public 
itself between literary and all other property, I believe the pre- 
judice to have arisen, which considers an unusual irascibility con- 
cerning the reception of its products as characteristic of genius. 
It might correct the moral feelings of a numerous class of readers 
to suppose a review set on foot, the object of which was to criticise 
all the chief works presented to the public by our ribbon-weavers, 
calico-printers, cabinet-makers, and china-manufacturers ; a review 
conducted in the same spirit, and which should take the same 
freedom with personal character, as our literary journals. They 
would scarcely, I think, deny their belief, not only that the " genus 
irritabile*' would be found to include many other species besides 
that of bards ; but that the irritability of trade would soon reduce 
the resentments of poets into mere shadow-fights in the com- 
parison. Or is wealth the only rational object of human interest P 
Or, even if this were admitted, has the poet no property in his 
works ? Or is it a rare or culpable case, that he who serves at the 
altar of the Muses should be compelled to derive his maintenance 
from the altar, when, too, he has perhaps deliberately abandoned 
the fairest prospects of rank and opulence in oi^er to devote himself, 
an entire and undistracted man, to the instruction or refinement 
of his fellow-citizens P Or, should we pass by all higher objects 
and motives, all disinterested benevolence, and even that ambition 
of lasting praise which is at once the crutch and ornament, which 
at once supports and betrays the infirmity of human virtue ; is 
the character and property of the individual who labours for our 
intellectual pleasures less entitled to a share of our fellow-feeling 
than that of the wine-merchant or milliner P Sensibility, indeed, 
both quick and deep, is not only a characteristic feature, but may <* 
be deemed a component part, of genius. But it is no less an 
essential mark of true genius, that its sensibility is excited by any 
other cause more powerfully than by its own personal interests ; * 
for ^l>ig plain reason, that the man of genius lives m ost in the I / 
idg lwbrld, injjjfib ^^^ pr^^mlis stiH constitu teAby ?He future / ( 
or the paj|t ; and because his feelings have been habitually as- 
Bociated with thoughts and images, to the number, clearness, and 
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yivacity of which, the sensation of self is always in an inverse pro- 
portion. And yet, should he perchance have occasion to repel 
some false charge, or to rectify some erroneous censure, nothing 
is more common than for the many to mistaJke the general liveli- 
ness of his manner and language, whatever is the subject, for 
the effects of peculiar irritation from its accidental relation- to 
himself.* 

For myself, if from my own feelings, or from the less suspicious 
test of the observations of others, I had been made aware of any 
literary testiness or jealousy; I trust that I should have been, 
however, neither siUy or arrogant enough to have burthened the 
imperfection on genius. But an experience (and I should not 
need documents in abundance to prove my words if I added) a 
tried experience of twenty years has taught me that the original 
\ sin of my character consists in a careless indifference to public 
opinion, and to the attacks of those who influence it ; that praise 
and admiration have become yearly less and less desirable, except 
as marks of sympathy ; nay, that it is difficult and distressing to 
me to think with any interest, even about the sale and profit of 
my works, important, as in my present circumstances, such con- 
siderations must needs be. Yet it never occurred to me to 
believe or fancy, that the qMcmtwm of intellectual power bestowed 
on me by nature or education wa|i in any way connected with this 
VjVJ) aW' habit of my feelings, or that it needed any other parents or 
V^ ifosterers than constitutional indolence, aggravated into languor 
^Iby ill-health; the^accumulating embarrassments of procrastina- 
tTon7 the mental cowardice, which is the inseparable companion 
of procrastination, and which makes us anxious to think and con- 
verse on anything rather than on what concerns ourselves: in 
fine, all those dose vexations, whether chargeable on my faults or 
my fortunes, which leave me but little grief to spare for evils 
comparatively distant and alien. 

Indignation at literary wrongs I leave to men bom under 
happier stars. I cannot afford it. But so far from condemning 

•Thistooneinstanoe, among many, of' de- nncement; bat then a more than osoal 

^ ception by the telling the half of a fact, and rapidity of association, a more than usiul 

omitting the other half, when it Is from their power of passing from thought to thought, 

mutual ooimteraction and neutralization that and image to image, is a component equally 

the whole truth arises, as a tertium aliquid essential ; and in the due modification of 

different from either. Thus in Diyden's «ach by the other the genius itself consists ; 

famous line ** Great wit " (which here means so that it would be Just as fair to describe 

genius) " to madness sure is near allied." the earth as in imminent danger of exorbita- 

Now as far as the profound seosibility, which ting, or of falling into the sun, according as 

is doubtleoB one of the components of genius, the assertor of the absurdly confined his 

■ were alone oonsidered, dngle and unbalanced, attention either to the prc^tile or to the 

it might be fafarly described as exposing the attractive force exclusive^. 
> indlTidual to a greater chance of mental de- 
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those vtho can, I deem it a writer's duty, and think it creditable 
to his heart, to feel and express a resentment proportioned to the 
grossness of the proTOcation, and the importance of the object. 
There is no profession on e^h whic ^ TfigTrr^yt HP at^^^^^jftn so 
^ly, BOlEMoig, or so TinintSmi ttiAg, as that of poet ry ; and, 
indeed, as that of literar y composiaon in general, ij it be 8 uc)i a s 
at all satialieB tJtie aemands botn of taste and of soimdTofflc. How 
difficult and delicate a task eron the mere mecliamsm of verse is, 
may be conjectured from the failure of those who have attempted 
poetry late in life. Where, then, a man has, from his earliest 
youth, devoted his whole being to an object, which by the admis- 
sion of all civilized nations, in all ages, is honourable as a pursuit 
and glorious as an attainment ; what of all that relates to himself 
and his family, if only we except his moral character, can have 
fairer claims to his protection, or more authorise acts of self- 
defence, than the elaborate producls of his intellect, and intel- 
lectual industry P Prudence itself would cx>mmand us to show, 
even if defect or diversion of natural sensibility had prevented , us 
from feeling, a due interest and qualified anxiety for the offspring 
and representatives of our nobler being. I know it, alas! by 
woeful experience! I have laid too many eggs in the hot sands ) 
^£J|2^ Vl<^<^yytftP"i ^^^ iirnyli^, Tiin'f,!^ Qstrich c ardessness and ostrich 
oblivion^ The greater part, indeed, have beenTrod' tinder foolT 
and are forgotten; but yet no small number have crept forth into 
life, some to furnish feathers for the caps of others, and still 
more to plume the shafts in the quivers of my enemies, of them 
that unprovoked have lain in wait against my soul. 

** Sic V08, non voMs meUificatis, apes l" 
CHAPTER m. 

The author^ obligaiioiifl to crltlcd, and the probable occasion— PrincipleB of modem criticism 

—Mr. Souihey's works and character. 

TO anonymous critics in reviews, magazines, and news-journals 
of various name and rank, and to satirists with or without a 
name, in verse or prose, or in verse-toxt aided by prose-comment, 
I do seriously beHeve and profess, that I owe f uU two-thirds of 
whatever reputation and publicity I happen to possess. For when 
the name of an individual has occurred so frequently, in so many 
works, for so great a length of time, the readers of these works 
(which with a ^eii or two of Beauties, Elegant Extracts, and Anas, 
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form nuie-tenths of the reading of the reading public*) cannot 
but be familiar with the name, without distinctlj remembering 
whether it was introduced for eulog^ or for censure. And this 
becomes the more likely, if (as I beHeve) the habit of perusing 
periodical works may be properly added to Averroes't catalogue of 
Anti-mnemonics, or weakeners of the memory. But where this 
has not been the case, yet the reader will be apt to suspect that 
there must be something more than usually strong and extensive 
in a reputation, that could either require or stand so merciless 
and long continued a oaunonading. Without any feeling of 
anger therefore (for which, indeed, on my own account, I haye no 
pretext) I may yet be allowed to express some degree of surprise, 
that after haying ran the critical gauntlet for a certain claiss of 
faults which I had, nothing haying come before the judgment- 
seat in the interim, I should, year after year, quarter after quarter, 
month after month (not to mention sundry petty periodicals of 
still quicker reyolution, ** or weekly or diurnal ") haye been for at 
least seyenteen years consecutively, dragged forth by them into 
the foremost ranks of the proscribed, and forced to abide the 
brunt of abuse, for faults directly opposite, and which I certainly 
had not. How shall I explain tlus P 

Whatever may have been the case with others, I certainly cannot 
attribute this persecution te personal dislike, or to envy, or to 
f eeHngs of vindic,tive animosity. Not to the former, for, with the 
exception of a very few who are my intimate friends, and were so 

* For as to the devotees of the drcnlating mean neither rhythm nor metre) this genus 
libraries, I dare not compliment th^ pass- comprises as its species, gamini^ swinging, or 
time, or rather kill-time, with the name of swaying on a chair or gate ; spitting over a 
reading. Call it rather a sort of beggarly bri(^; smokii^; snuff-taking: tdte-a^t§te 
^day-dreaming, during which the mind of the quarrels after dinner between husband and 
'dreamer furnishes for Itself nothing but lazl- wife ; conning word by word all Uie adver- 
ness and a little mawkish sensibility ; while tisements of the Daily Advertlzer in a public 
the whole materiel and imagery of the doze house on a rainy day, kc, kc &c. 
is supplied aJ> extra by a sort of mental f Ex. gr. Pedictdos e capiUis exoerptos in 
camera dbtcura manu&ctured at the print- arenam Ja/:ere incontusoi ; eating of unripe 
ing office, which pro tempore fixes, reflects fi-nit ; gasdng on the douds, and (in genere) 
and transmits the moving phantasms of one on moveable tilings suspended in the air ; 
man's delirium, so as to people the barren- riding among a multitude of camels ; fre- 
ness of an hundred other brains afflicted with quent laughter ; listenii^ to a series of jests 
the same trance or suspension of all common and humourous anecdotes, as when (so to 
sense and all definite purpose. We shoul4 modernize the learned Saracen's meaning) 
therefore transfer this species of amusement, one man's droll story of an Irishman inevit- 
(if indeed those can be said to retire a mutit, ably occasions another's droll story of a 
who were never in their company, or relaxa- Scotchman, which again by the same sort of 
tion be attributal^le to those, whose bows are coi\)\mction di^imctive leads to some etour- 
never bent) flrom the genus, reading, to that derie of a Wdshman, and that again to some 
comprehensive class characterized by the sly hit of a Yorkshireman ; the habit of read- 
power of reconciling the two contrary yet tomb-stones in diurch-yards, kc. By-the- 

I co-existing propensities of human nature, by, this catalogue strange as it may appear. 

I namely ; indulgence of sloth, and hatred of is not insusceptible of a sound p^chological 

* vacancy. In addition to novels and tales of oommentaiy. 
cfaivalxy in proae or rfcyme^ (by which last I 
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before they were known as authors, I have had little other 
acquaintance with literary characters, than what may be implied 
in an accidental introduction, or casual meeting in a mixed com- 
pany. And, as far as words and looks can be trusted, I must 
belieye that, even in these instances, I had excited no unfriendly 
disposition.* Neither by letter, or in conversation, have I ever 
had dispute or controversy beyond the common social interchange 
of opinions. Nay, where I had reason to suppose my convictions 
fundamentally different, it has been my habit, and I may add, the 
impulse of my nature, to assign the grounds of my belief, rather 
than the beli^ itself; and not to express dissent tiU I could esta- 



* Some yean i^, a gentleman, the chief 
writer and conductor of a celebrated review, 
disUo^shed 1^ its hostility to Mr. Soathey, 
spent a day or two at Keswick. That he 
wac, without diminution on this account, 
treated with every hospitable attention by 
Mr. Soufbey and myaeU', I trust I need not 
say. But one thing I may venture to notice ; 
that at no period of my life do I remember to 
have received so many, and such high co- 
loured compliments in so short a space of 
time. He was likewise drcnmstantial^ in- 
formed by what series of accidents it had 
happened, that Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Southey, 
and I, bad become neighbours; and how ut- 
terly unfounded was the supposition, that 
we conaidered ourselves as belonging to any 
common school, but that of good sense con- 
firmed by the long-established models of the 
beat times of Greece, Rome, Italy, and Eng- 
land; and still more groundless the notion, 
that Mr. Southey (for as to myself J have 
published so litUe, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludicrous 
to mention my name at all) could have been 
concerned in the formation of a poetic sect 
with Mr. Wordiiworth, when so many of his 
works had been published not only pre- 
viously to any acquaintance between them ; 
but l)efore Mr. Wordsworth himself had 
vrriUea any thing but in a diction ornate, and 
uniformly sustained; when too the sl^test 
examination will make it evident, that be- 
tween those and the after writings of Mr. 
Soathey there exists no other difference than 
that of a progressive d^^ree of excellence 
fr<Hn progr e s s ive development of power, and 
progressive facility IVom habit and increase 
of expoience. Tet among the first articles 
which this man wrote after his return ftom 
Keswick, we were characterized as "the 
School of whining and hypochondriacal 
poets that haunt tbe Lakes." In reply to a 
letter firom the same gentleman, in which he 
had asked me^ whether I was in earnest in 

5 referring the style of Hooker to that of Dr. 
btmson; aod Jeremy Taylor to Burke; I 
stated* icinewbat at laige, tbe comparative 



excellences and defects which characterized 
our best prose writers, from the Reformation, 
to the first half of Charles 2nd : and that of 
those who had fiourished during the present 
reign and the preceding one. About twelve 
months afterwards a review appeared on the 
same subject, in the concluding paragraph of 
which the reviewer asserts, that hiA chief 
motive for entering into the discussion was 
to separate a rational and qualified admira- 
tion of our elder writers, from the indiscri- 
minate enthusiasm of a recent school, who 
praised what they did not understand, and 
caricatured what they were unable to imi- 
tate. And, that no doubt might be left con- 
cerning the persons alluded to, the writer 
annexes the names of Miss fiaiUie, Southey, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. For that which 
follows, I have only hearsay evidence; but 
yet such as demands my belief; viz. that on 
being questioned concerning this apparently 
wanton attack, more especially with refe- 
rence to Miss Baillie, the writer had stated as 
his motives, that this lady when at Edin- 
buiigh had declined a proposal of introducing 
him to her; that Mr Southey had written 
against him ; and Mr. Wordsworth had talked 
contemptuously of him: but that as to Cole' 
ridge he had noticed him merely because 
the names of Suutbey and WordsworUi and 
Coleridge always went together. But if it 
were worth while to mix together, as ingre- 
dients, half the anecdotes which I either 
myself know to be true, or which I have 
received firom men incapable of intentional 
falsehood, concerning the characters, qualifi- 
cations, and motives of our anonymous critics, 
whose decisions are oracles for our reading 
public; I might safely borrow the words of 
the apocryphal Daniel; " Give me learcr 
SovRRBioN Pdbug, CTid I shoU »Jai/ this 
dragon vrithout sword or staff.** For the 
compound would be as the ** FUcht and fat, 
and hair, which Daniel took, and did seethe 
them together, amd made lumps thereof, and 
put into the dragon's mouth, amd so the drO' 
gon burst in sunder : and Daniel said U> -, 

TBXam ABB TBS QODS Tl WOitSHIP." 
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blish some points of oomplete sympathy, some grounds common 
t:> both sides, from which to commence its explanation. 

Still less can I place these attacks tp the charge of envy. The 
few pages which I have published are of too distant a date, and 
the extent of their sale a proof too conclusive against their having 
been popular at any time, to render probable, I had almost said 
possible, the excitement of envy on their account ; and the 
man who should envy me on any other, verily he must be envy-mad ! 

Lastly, with as little semblance of reason, could I suspect any 
animosity towards me from vindictive feelings as the cause. I 
have before said, that my acquaintance with literary men has been 
limited and distant, and that I have had neither dispute nor con- 
troversy. From my first entrance into life, I have, with few and 
short intervals, lived either abroad or in retirement. My different 
essays on subjects of national interest, published at different 
times, first in tibie Morning Fost and then in the CovHer, with my 
courses of lectures on the principles of criticism as applied to 
Shakespeare and Milton, constitute my whole publicity ; the only 
occasions on which I could offend any member of the republic of 
letters. With one solitary exception, in which my words were first 
misstated, and then want6nly applied to an individual, I could 
never learn that I had excited the displeasure of any among my 
literary contemporaries. Having announced my intention to give 
a course of lectures on the characteristic merits and defects of 
English poetry in its different eras ; first, from Chaucer to 
Milton; second, from Dryden inclusive to Thomson; and third, 
from Gowper to the present day ; I changed my plan, and con- 
fined my disquisition to the two former eras, that I might furnish 
no possible pretext for the unthinking to misconstrue, or the 
malignant to misapply my words, and having stamped their own 
meaning on them, to pass them as current coin in the marts of 
garrulity or detraction. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as robberies 
of the deserving; and it is too true, and too frequent, that Bacon, 
Harrington, Machiavel, and Spinoza are not read, because Hume, 
Condillac, and Yoltaire arc. But in promiscuous company no 
prudent man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in his own 
supposed department ; contenting himself with praising in his 
turn those whom he deem excellent. If I should ever deem it my 
duty at all to oppose the pretensions of individuals, I would 
oppose them in books which could be weighed and answered, in 
which I could evolve the whole of my reasons and feelings, with 
th.eir requisite limits and modifications; not in irrecoverable con- 
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renation, where, however strong the reasons might be, the feel- 
ings that prompted them would assuredly be attributed by some 
one or other to envy and discontent. Besides, I well know, and I 
trust have acted on that knowledge, that it must be the ignorant 
and injudicious who extol the unworthy; and the eulogies of 
critics without taste or judgment are tiie natural reward of 
authors without feeling or genius. 8int tmiemqw sva proenda. 

How then, dismissing, as I do, these three cauises, am I to 
account for attacks, the long continuanGe and inveteracy of which 
it would require all three to explain. The solution may seem to 
have been given, or at least suggested, in a note to a preceding 
page. I vms in habits of intimacy with Mr, Wordsworth and Mr, 
Sovihey ! This, however, transfers rather than removes the 
difficulty. Be it, that by an unconscionable extension of the old 
adage, noscttur a socio, my literary friends are never under the 
water-fall of criticism, but I must be wet through with the spray; 
yet how came the torrent to descend upon them ? 

First, then, with regard to Mr. Southey. I well remember the 
general reception of his earlier publications : viz., the poems pub- 
lished with Mr. Lovell under the names of Moschus and Bion 
(1795), the two volumes of poems under his own name (1797), and 
the Joan of Arc (1796). The censures of the critics by profession 
are extant, and may be easily referred to :— careless lines, in- 
equality in the merit of the different poems, and (in the lifter 
works) a predilection for the strange and whimsical; in short, 
such faults as might have been anticipated in a young and rapid 
writer, were indeed sufficiently enforced. Nor was there at that 
time wanting a party spirit to aggravate the defects of a poet, 
who, with all the courage of uncorrupted youth, had avowed his 
zeal for a cause which he deemed that of liberty, and his abhor- 
rence of oppression by whatever name consecrated. But it was 
as little objected by others, as dreamt of by the poet himself, that 
he preferred careless and prosaic lines on rule and of forethought, 
or indeed that he pretended to any other art or theory of poetic 
diction, besides that which we may all learn from Horace, Quin- 
tilian, the admirable dialogue De CatLsis CorrvptcB Eloquentice, or 
Strada's Prolusions ; if indeed natural good sense and the early 
study of the best mpdels in his own language had not infused the 
same ni«.TimH more securely, and, if I may venture the expression, 
more vitally. All that could have been fairly deduced was, that 
in his taste and estimation of writers Mr. Southey agreed far 
more with Warton than with Johnson. Nor do I mean to deny, 
that at all times Mr. Southey was of the same mind with Sif 
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Philip Sidney in preferring an excellent ballad in the humblest 
style of poetry to twenty indifferent poems that strutted in the 
highest. And by what have his works, published since then, been 
characterized, each more strikingly than the preceding^ but by 
greater splendour, a deeper pathos, prof ounder reflections, and a 
more sustained dignity of language and of metre ? Distant may 
the period be, but whenever the time shall come, when all his 
works shall be collected by some editor worthy to be his biogra- 
pher, I trust that an excerpta of all the passages in which his 
writings, name, and character have been attacked, from the 
pamphlets and periodical works of the last twenty years, may be 
an accompaniment. Yet that it would prore medicinal in after 
times I dare dot hope ; f or as long as there are readers to b e de- 
yghted withrcalumny, tli.ere.will.be found revie wers to calu mniate. 
And such readers will become, in all probab ility more numerou s, 

'^in proportion as a still ^eater diffusion of liter ature shall p roSuce 

- an increa^^of scioHsts ; Jond scioHsm b 
presumption^ fir^mesof "old, books were as religious oracles ; as 
/ literatureadvanced, they next became venerable preceptors ; they 
then descended to the rank of instructive friends ; and as their 
numbers increased, they sank still lower to that of entertaining 
companions ; and at present they seem degraded inte culprits to 
hold up their hands at the bar of every self -elected, yet not the 
less peremptory, judge, who chooses to write from humour or 
interest, from enmity or arrogance, and to abide the decision (in 
the words of Jeremy Taylor) " of him that reads in malice, or him 
I that reads after dinner." 

The same gradual retrograde movement may be traced in the 
relation which the authors themselves have assumed towards their 
readers. From the lofty address of Bacon : " These are the me- 
ditations of Francis of Verulam, which, that posterity shoxQd be 
possessed of, he deemed their interest ;" or from dedication to 
Monarch or Pontiff, in which the honom* given was asserted in 
equipoise to the patronage acknowledged from Pindar*s 

' cV aXXoi- 

•(Ti S'aXXot ftcyaXoi : to b*€<rxaTOp Kopv 
-^ovrat Pa<ri\€v(n' MrjKcrt 

TroTrraivt iroptnov, 
cTiy (re re tovtov 
vyfrov xP^^o^ jrarfiv, tfii 
T€ TOfTO'dbe viKap6pois 
ofiiKtiv, 7rp6<l)avTov tropiav Kaff *EX- 
'Tiavas iovra iravra, 

Oltpm. Od. 1. 
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Poets and Philosopliers, rendeired diffident by their very number, 
addressed themselYeB to " lecumcd readers ;" then, aimed to con- 
ciliate the graces of "the ecmdid reader ;" till, the critic still rising 
as the author sank, the amateurs of literature collectively were 
erected into a municipality of judges, and addressed as the Town ! 
And now finally, all men being sup posed able to read, an d all^ 

i-ooAaii'n-aT^la ^^JuiTi^ru^^fl Wt^^^■^4tn/^lll/^Tlfl p phllP^, ffb«ppd jptft JtftT 

Rnnfti TTmJTy by tHftrna^V QJAbgfyfli jjntTij^j^Tlfji ^nTm>^| dfi^ftt on 

the" throne o f criticism. But, alas! as in other despotisms, it 
biit-echQ€3^e decisions of its invisible ministers, whose intellec- 
tual claims to the guardianship of the Muses seem, for the greater 
part, analogous^ the physical qualifications which adapt their 
oriental brethren for the superintendence of the Harem. Thus it is 
said that St. Nepomuc was installed the guardian of bridges, be- 
cause he had fallen over one, and sunk out of sight. Thus, too, St. 
Cecilia is said to have been first propitiate by musicians, because, 
having failed in her own attempts, she had taken a dislike to the art 
and all its successful professors. But I shall probably have occasion 
hereafter to deliver my convictions more at large concerning this 
state of things, and its influences on taste, genius, and morality. 

In the Thalaba, the Madoc, and still more evidently, in the 
unique* Cid, the Kehama, and as last, so best, the Don Boderick, 
Southey has given abundant proof : '* 8e eogitdase qudm sit magnum 
dare aliqmd in ma/n/us hominv/m : nee pereuadere Mi posse, non saspe 
tractandv/m quod placere et semper et omm/Sms (nc^no^."— -Piin. Ep. 
Lib. 7, Ep. 17. But, on the other hand, I guess that Mr^ Southey 
was quite unable to comprehend wherein could consist the crime 
or mischief of printing half a dozen or more playful poems ; or, to 
speak more generally, compositions which would be enjoyed or 
passed over, according as the taste and humour of the reader 
might chance to be, provided they contained nothing immoral. 
In the present age "perituaw pa/rcere chartoe" is emphatically an 
unreasonable demand. The merest trifle he ever sent abroad had 
tenfold better claims to its ink and paper, than all the silly criti- 
cisms which prove no more than that the critic was not one of 
those for whom the. trifle was written,, and than all the grave ex- 
hortations to a greater reverence for the public. As if the passive 
page of a book, by having an epigram or doggrel tale impressed 

, ^ I hATe vnitared to call it " unique ; " not tion ; but Ukewtoe, and chiefly, because it is a 

only because I krow no work of the kind in compilation, which in the various ezoelleu- 

i our language (if we except^ a few chapters of cies of translation, selection, *and arrange- 

I the old translAtion of Froissart) none, which ment, required and proves greater genius in 

I uniting the charms of romance and history, the compiler, as living in the present state 

I keeps the imagination so constantly on the of society, than in the original oumpoters. 
1 w ing, and yet leaves so much for after reflec- 
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on it, mstanily aasamed at once locomotiye power and a sort of 
ubiquity, so as to flatter and buz in the ear of the public, to the 
sore annoyance of the said mysterious personage. &it.wbat gives 
jon additiffiin^ '^^"^ Twnrft In^^jffiv nis absurdity to Jke m^ IftTnfmtfltinTin 
ift fVtft fflin'mifl fact^ f.Tm.t tf , in a volume of poetry^ th^^^tic sh ould 
find poem oiT passa ge wSicnne d<j?ft^« TTiftrft ?*T ^ifJly worthles s, 
he is sur e to sdect lrndTrepfinT it^^^L-fllft j^eview; by wnicn,.i gu^a: 

flg^ lt n ff "^"^^^iT^fTrft pn pn r th a n the .a nSorr'a&- 
^e copies of a ^nAh^nr\M^jviY\fisw flTft rnf)j^ Tn"T?j rous thaji tJ iose 

^ the OT^p {^jlbu ulL!"igSOm^ «Tifl fTinffft \J^a mna^ p|'/^Tn4TloT^^^■ i-n.^' 

stances, as ten thousand to fivehi^,d£ed. I know nothing that 
"siiipaflses'^e vileneBsrxjf^e^ merits of a poet or 

painter^not by characteristic defects, for where there is genius, 
these always point to his characteristic beauties — ^but by accidental 
failures or faulty passages ; except the imprudence of defending 
it, as the proper duty and most instructive part of criticism. 
Omit, or pass slightly over, the expression, grace, and grouping of 
Baffael's figures ; but ridicule in detail the knitting-needles and 
broom-twigs that are to represent trees in his back grounds, and 
never let him hear the last of his gallipots! Admit that the 
Allegro and Penseroso of Milton are not without merit ; but repay 
yourself for this concession by reprinting at length the two poems 
on the University Carrier ! As a fair specimen of his Sonnets, quote : 

" A Book was writ of late called Tetrachoidon ;'* 

and as characteristic of his rhythm and metre, cite his literal trans- 
lation of the first and second Psalm ! In order to justify yourself, 
sj^ you need only assert that, had you dwelt chiefly on the beauties 
and excellencies of the poet, the admiration of these might seduce 
the attention of future writers from the objects of their love and 
wonder, to an imitation of the few poems and passages in which 
the poet was most unlike himself. 

But till reviews are conducted on far other principles, and with 

far other motives; till in the place of arbitrary dictation and 

petulant sneers, tiie reviewers support their decisions by reference 

to fixed canons of criticism, previously established and deduced 

from the nature of man ;..refiectiD^ minds win'prohotnroerrtarro- 

gancein them thus to announce thems^es to men^dfitetiersras 

the guides~Qf^-tb«r.taste^ and judgm eg. To the purchas^'luerd 

VniirA reiM ler it is , at all^ Bnts, an iTguffioe. Hewho^telld^inethat' 

Hhere are defects in a new work, teUs me nothing which I should 

not have taken for granted without his information. But he who 

'points out and elucidates the heautiea of an original work, doec 

I indeed give me interesting information, such as experience would 



^ 
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not have authorized me in anticipating. And as to compositions 
which the authors themselyes announce with " Hcee vpai novimtta 
esse nihil,** why should "we judge by a different rale two printed 
worksy only because the one author is alive and the other in his 
grave P . What literary man has not regretted the prudery of 
Spratt in refusing to let his friend Cowley appear in his slippers 
and dressing-gown P I am not perhaps the only one who has de- 
rived an innocent amusement from the riddles, conundrums, tri- 
syllable lines, &/0,, &c., of Swift and his correspondents, in hours 
of languor, when to have read his more finished works would havd 
been useless to myself, and, in some sort, an act of injustice to the 
author. But I am at a loss to conceive by what perversity of 
judgment these relaxations of his genius could be employed to 
dimJTiiBh his fame as the writer of Gulliver^s Travels and the 
Tale of a Tub. Had Mr. Southey written twice as many poems of 
inferior merit or partial interest as have enlivened the journals of 
the day, they would have added to his honour with good and wise 
men, not merely or principally as proving the versatiliiy of his 
talents, but as evidences of the purity of that mind, which even 
in its levities never wrote a line which it need regret on any mora) 
account. 

I have in imagination transferred to the future biographer the 
duty of contrasting Southey's fixed and well-eamed fame, with 
the abuse and indefatigable hostility of his anonymous critics 
from his early youth to his ripest manhood. But I cannot think 
so ill of human nature as not to believe, that these critics have 
already taken shame to themselves, whether they consider the 
object of their abuse in his moral or his literary character. For 
reflect but on the variety and extent of his acquirements! He 
stands second to no man, either as an historian or as a biblio- 
grapher ; and when I regard him as a popular essayist, (for the 
articles of his compositions in the reviews are for the greater part 
essays on subjects of deep or curious interest rather than criti- 
cisms on particular works*)— I look in vain for any writer, who 
has conveyed so much information, from so many and such recon- 
dite sources, with so many just and original reflections, in a style 
so lively and poignant, yet so xmif ormly classical and perspicuous ; 
no one in short who has combined so much wisdom with so 
much wit; so much truth and knowledge with so much life 
and fancy. His prose is always intelligible and always enter- 
taining. In poetry he has attempted almost every species of 

Ibe articles on Metbodiism, in the '* Qoaiterly Review " ; the small volume on the New 

Syatem of Education, kc. 
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compoeition known before, and he has added new ones ; and if wa 
except the highest lyric, (in which how few, how yerj few even of 
the greatest minds have been fortunate) he has attempted every 
species saccessfolly : from the political song of the day, thrown 
pff in the playful overflow of honest joy and patriotic exultation, 
to the wild ballad;* from epistolary ease and graceful narratiye, 
to the austere and impetuous moral declamation ; from the pastoral 
claims and wild streaming lights of the Thalaba, in which senti- 
ment and imagery have given permanence even to the excitement 
of curiosity ; and from the full blaze of the Kehama (a gallery of 
finished pictures in one splendid fancy piece, in which, notwith- 
standing, the moral grandeur rises gradually above the brilliance 
of the colouring and the boldness and novelty of the machinery) 
to the more sober beauties of the Madoc; and lastly, from the 
Madoc to his Boderick, in which, retaining all his former excel- 
lencies of a poet eminently inventive and picturesque, he has sur- 
passed himself in language and metre, in the construction of the 
whole, and in the splendour of particular passages. 

Here then shall I conclude t^ No ! The characters of the de- 
ceased, like the encomia on tombstones, as they are described 
with religious tenderness, so are they read, with allowing sym- 
pathy indeed, but yet with rational deduction. There are men 
who deserve a higher record; men with whose characters it is the 
interest of their contemporaries, no less tlian that of x)ost6rity, to 
be made acquainted ; while it is yet possible for impartial censure, 
and even for quick-sighted envy, to cross-examine the tale without 
offence to the courtesies of humanity; and while the eulogist de- 
tected in exaggeration or falsehood must pay the full pesualty of 
his baseness in the contempt which brands the convicted flatterer. 
Publicly has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who (I would fain 
hope for the honour of human nature) hurled fire-brands against 
a figure of their own ima.giTia.tion, publicly have his talents been 
depreciated, his principles denounced; as publicly do I therefore, 
who have known him intimately, deem it my duty to leave re- 
corded, that it is Southey's almost unexampled felicity to possess 
the best gifts of talent and genius free from all their characteristio 
defects. To those who remember the state of our public schools 
and universities some twenty years past, it will appear no ordinary 
praise in any man to have passed &x>m innocence into virtue, not 
only free from all vicious habit, but unstained by one act of intem- 
perance, or the degradations akin to intemperance. That scheme 
of head, heart, and habitual demeanour, which ux his early man- 

* See tlie incomparable Betam to Mosoow, and the Old Woman of Berkelej. 
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bood, and first controversial writmgB, Milton, clkiming the 
privil^^e of self-defence, asserts of himself, and. challenges his 
ealumniators to disprove ; this will his school-mates, his fellow- 
collegians, and his maturer friends, with a confidence proportioned 
to the intimacy of their knowledge, bear witness to, as again 
realized in the life of Robert Southej. But still more striking to 
those, wbo by biography or by their own experience are familiar 
witb the general habits of genius, will appear the poet's matchless 
industry and perseverance in his pursuits; the worthiness and 
dignity of those pursuits; his generous submission to tasks of 
transitory interest, or such as his genius alone could make other- 
wise; and that having thus more than satisfied the claims of 
affection or prudence, he should yet have made for himself time 
and power, to achieve more, and in more various departments, 
than almost any other writer has done, though employed wholly 
on subjects of his own choice and ambition. But as Southey 
possesses, and is not possessed by, his genius, even so is he the 
master even of his virtues. The regular and methodical tenor of 
his daily labours, which would be deemed rare in the most me- 
chanical pursuits, and might be envied by the mere man of busi- 
ness, loses all semblance of formality in the dignified simplicity 
of bis manners, in the spring and healthful cheerfulness of his 
spirits. Always employed, his friends find him always at leisure. 
No less punctual in trifles, than stedf ast in the performance of 
highest duties, he inflicts none of those small pains and discom- 
forts which irregular men scatter about them, and which in the 
aggregate so oft^i become formidable obstacles both to happiness 
and utility; while on the contrary he bestows all the pleasures, 
and inspires all that ease of mind on those around him or con- 
nected with him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word 
might be framed) absolute reliability, equally in small as in great 
concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow : when this too is softened 
without being weakened by kindness and gentleness. I know few 
men who so well deserve the character which an ancient attributes 
to Marcus Oato, namely, that he was likest virtue, inasmuch as 
he seemed to act aright, not in obedience to any law or outward 
motive, but by the necessity of a happy nature which could not 
act otherwise. As son, brother, husband, father, master, friend, 
he moves with firm yet light steps, alike unostentatious, and 
alike exemplary. As a writer, he has uniformly made his talents 
subservient to the best interests of humanity, of public virtue, 
and domestic piety; his cause has ever been the cause of pure 
religion and of Ub^y, of naUonal independence and of national 
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illumination.' Wlien future critics shall 'weigh ont his guerdon 
of praise and censure, it will be Southej the poet only, that will 
supply them with the scanty materials for the latter. They will 
likewise not fail to record, tibat as no man was ever a more con- 
stant friend, never had poet more friends and honourers among 
the good of all parties ; and that quacks in education, quacks in 
politics, and quacks in criticism were his only enemies.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Toe Lyrical Balliids with the preface— Mr. Wordsworth's earlier poems— On fisuBj and imagi- 
nation—The investigation of the distinction important to the fine arts. 

I HA YE wandered far from the object in view, but as I fancied 
to myself readers who would respect the feelings that had 
tempt^ me from the main road ; so I dare calcxdate on not a few, 
who will warmly sympathize with them. At present it will be 
sufficient for my purpose, if I have proved that Mr. Southey's 
writings no more than my own, furnished the original occasion to 
this fiction of a new school of poetry, and of clamours against its 
supposed founders and proselytes. 
As little do I believe that Mr. Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads 

* It is not easy to estimate the effects which deliberate sentlmaits on record ; bat in some 
the example of a young man as highly dis- sense as a debt of Justice t6 liie man whoee 
tingutshed for strict puri^ of disposition and name has been so often connected with wiiTv*, 
conduct, as for intellectual power and literary for evil to which he is a stranger. As a roe- 
acquirements, may produce on those of the cimen I subjoin part of a note from " The 
game age with himself, especially on those of Beauties of tiie Ajiti-Jacobip," in which hav 
similar pursuits and congenial minds. For ing previously informed the public that I had 
many years my opportunities of intercourse bmi dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching 
with Mr. Southey have been rare, and at bng Deism, at a time when for my youthful 
intervals; but 1 dwell with unabated pleasure ardour in defence of Christianity, I was de- 
on the str(«g and sudden, yet 1 trust not cried as a bigot by the .proselytes of FYench 
fleeting influence, which my moral being un- Phi- (or to speak more truly, Psi-) losophy, 
derwent on my acquaintance with him at the writer concludes with these words: "sincft 
Oxford, whither I liad gone at the commence- this time he has left his native country, com- 
ment of our Cambridge vacation, on a visit to menced citizoi dT the world, left his poor 
an old school-fellow. Not indeed on my chUdren fatherless, cund his w^e destitute. 
moral or religious principles, for they hiid £»At<disce,Ais/r»end<LAiiBafu( Southey." 
never been contaminated ; but in awakening With sev^est truth it may be asserted, that 
the sense of the duty and dignity of making it would not be easy to select two men more 
ray actions accord with those principles, both exemplary in their domestic affections than 
in word and deed. Tlie irregularities only those whose names were thus printed at fall 
not universal among the young men of my length as in the same rank of morals with a 
standing, which I always knew to. be wrong, denounced infidel and ftigltive, who had left 
1 then learnt to feel as degrading; learnt to his children /atAerleu and his vjiftd^estiivtitl 
know that an opposite conduct, which was at Is it surpri^g that many good men remained 
that time considered by us as the ea^ virtue longer tiian perhaps they otiierwiae would 
of cold and selfish prudence, might originate have done, adverse to a party, which en- 
in the noblest emotions, in views the most couragedand openly rewarded the authors of 
disinterested and imaginative. It is not how- such atrocious P4iinTp^k»<t ? Qualit ei, iitfcto; 
ever from grateful recollections only, that I Kdper qwUes agis, scio et wko, 
ittve been impelled thus to Leave these, mj 
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were in themseLves the cause. I speak exclusivelj of the two 
volumes so entitled. A careful and repeated examination of these 
confirms me in the belief, that the omission of less than a 
hundred lines would have precluded nine-tenths of the criticism 
on this work. I hazard this declaration, however, on the supposi- 
tion, that the reader had taken it up, as he would have done any 
other collection of poems purporting to deriye their subjects or 
interests from the incidents of domestic or ordinary life, inter- 
mingled with higher strains of meditation which the poet utters 
in his own person and character; with the proviso, that thej 
were perused without knowledge of, or reference to, the author's 
peculiar opinions, and that the reader had not had his attention 
previously directed to those peculiarities. In these, as was 
actually the case with Mr. Southey's earlier works, the lines and 
passages which might have offended the general taste, would have 
been considered as mere inequalities, and attributed to inattention, 
not to perversity of judgment. The men of business who had 
passed their lives chiefly in cities, and who might therefore be 
expected to derive the highest pleasure from acute notices of men 
and manners conveyed in easy, yet correct and pointed language ; 
and all those who, reading but little poetry, are most stimulated 
with that species of it which seems most distant from prose, 
would probably have passed by the volumes altogether. Others 
more catholic in their taste, and yet habituated te be most pleased 
when most excited, would have contented themselves with deciding, 
that the author had been successful in proportion te the elevation 
of his style and subject. Not a few, perhaps, might by their 
admiration of the Lines written near Tintem Abbey, those Left 
upon a Seat under a Yew-tree, the Old Cumberland Beggar, and 
Ruth, have been gradually led to peruse with kindred feeling. The 
Brothers, the Hart-leap Well, and whatever other poems in that 
collection maybe described as holding a middle place between 
those written in the highest and those in the humblest style; as 
for instance between the Tintem Abbey and The Thorn, or the 
Simon Lee. Should their taste submit to no further change, and 
still remain unreconciled to the colloquial phrases, or the imita- 
tions of them, that are, more or less, scattered through the class 
last mentioned; yet even from the small number of the latter, 
they would have deemed them but an inconsiderable subtraction 
from the merit of the whole work; or, what is sometimes noi 
unpleasing in the publication of a new writer, as serving to ascer- 
tain the natural tendency, and consequently the proper direction 
of the author's genius. 
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In th€ critical remarks, therefore, prefixed and annexed to the 
Lyrical Ballads, I believe, that we may safely rest, as the trae 
origin of the unexampled opposition which Mr. Wordsworth's 
writings have been since doomed to encounter. The humbler 
passages in the poems themselves were dwelt on and cited to 
justify the rejection of the theory. What in and for themselves 
would have been either forgotten or forgiven as imperfections, or 
at least comparative failures, provoked direct hostility when 
announced as intentional, as the result of choice after full deHbe- 
ration. Thus the poems, admitted by all as excellent, joined with 
those which had pleased the far greater number, though they 
formed two-thirds of the whole work, instead of being deemed (as 
in all right they should have been, even if we take for granted 
that the reader judged aright) an atonement for the few excep- 
tions, gave wind and fuel to the animosity against both the poems 
I and the poet. In all perplexity there is a portion of fear, which 
I predisposes the mind to anger. Not able to deny that the author 
possessed both genius and a powerful intellect, they felt very 
positive, but were not quite certain, that he might not be in the 
right, and they themselves in the wrong; an unquiet state of 
mind, which seeks alleviation by quarrelling with the occasion of 
it, and by wondering at the perverseness of the man, who had 
written a long and argumentative essay to persuade them that — 

"Fair to fonl, and foal I0 fitiir ;" 

in other words, that they had been all their lives admiring without 
judgment, and were now about to censure without reasoii.* 

* In opinions of long oontlnoAnce, and in J'po eontemplatus. Now the diange of one 

which we had never before been molested by visnal image for another involves in itself no 

a Bii^le doubt, to be suddenly convinced of absurdity, and becomes absurd only by its im- 

an error, is almost like being convicted of a mediate Juxta-position with the first thought, 

fault There is a state of mind which is the which is rendered possible l^ the whole at- 

dtrect antithesis of that, which takes place tention being successivdy absorbed in eadi 

when we maJce a bull. The bull namely con- singly, so as not to notice the inteijarient 

sUts in fhtf bringing together two incompa- notion, "changed," which by its incongruity 

tlble thoughts, with the sensation, but with- with the first thought, " ij* constitutes the 

out the sense, of their connection. The psy- buU. Add only, that this process is facili- 

chological condition, or that which constitutes tated by the circumstance of the words " /" 

the possibility of this state, bdng such dispro- and " me,** being sometimes equivalent, and 

portionate vividness of two distant thoughts, sometimes having a distinct meaning ; some- 

as extinguishes or obscures the consciousness times, namely, signifying the act of self-con- 

of the intermediate images or conceptions, or sciousness, sometimes the external image in 

wholly abstracts the attention from them, and by which the mind represents that act to 

Thus in the well-known bull, " J vxu a fine itself, the result and symbol of its individu- 

child, but they changed me;" the first cono^ ality. Now suppose the direct contraiy state, 

iiun expressed in the word " I," is Uiat of per- and you will have a distinct sense of the 

sonal identity— i^^o contemplana : the second connection between two oonoepttons, without 

expressed hi the word "m«," is the visual that sensation of such connection which is 

image or ol^ect by which the mind represents supplied by habit 'Jlie man feels as if he were 

to iteeif its past condition, or rather, its per- standing on his head, though he cannot but 

sonal identity under the form in wliich it see that he is truly standing on his feel This. 

Imagiued itself previously to have existed,— as a painful sensation, will of coarse ha^e a 
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That this coi^ecture is not wide from the mark, I am induced 
to believe from the noticeable fact, which I can state on my own 
knowledge, that the same general censnre should have been 
grounded almost by each different person on some different poem. 
Among those whose candour and judgment I estimate highly, I 
distinctly remember six who expressed their objections to the 
Lyrical Ballads almost in the same words, and altogether to the 
same purport, at the same time admitting that several of the 
poems had given them great pleasure ; and, strange as it might 
seem, the composition which one had cited as execrable, another 
had quoted as his favourite. I am indeed convinced in my own 
mind, that could the same experiment have been tried with these 
volumes, as was made in the weU-known story of the picture, the 
result would have been the same; the parts which had been 
covered by the number of the black spots on the one day, would 
be found equally albo lapida notatcB on the succeeding. 

However this may be, it is assuredly hard and unjust to fix the 
attention on a few separate and insulated poems with as much 
aversion as if they had been so many plague-spots on the whole 
work, instead of passing them over in silence, as so much blank 
paper, or leaves of a bookseller's catalogue ; especially, as no one 
pretends to have found immorality or indelicacy; and the poems, 
therefore, at the worst, could only be regarded as so many light 
or inferior coins in a rouleau of gold, not as so much alloy in a 
weight of bullion. A friend whose talents I hold in the highest 
respect, but whose judgment and strong sound sense I have had 
almost continued occasion to revere, making the usual com- 
plaints to me concerning both the style and subjects of Mr. 
Wordsworth's minor poems ; I admitted that there were some few 
of the tales and incidents, in which I could not myself find a suffi- 
cient cause for their having been recorded in metre. I mentioned 
the Alice Fell as an instance. " Nay," replied my friend, with 
more than usual quickness of manner, ** I cannot agree with you 
there ! that I own does seem to me a remarkably pleasing poem." 
In the Lyrical Ballads (for my experience does not enable me to 
extend the rennark equally unqualified to the two subsequent 
volumes) I have heard at different times, and from different indi- 
viduals, every single poem extolled and reprobated, with the 
exception of those of loftier kind, which as was before observed. 



tendency to aseoclate itwlf with the person ment, are known to feci an involnntory df» 
wtiio occasions it ; even as persons, who have lUce towards their physician. 
been bj painfol means restored from derange- 
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seem to liaye won universal praise. This fact of itself wonld have 
made me diffident in my censures, bad not a still stronger ground 
been f umisbed bj tbe strange contrast of tbe beat and long con- 
tinuance of tbe opposition, witb tbe nature of tbe faults stated as 
justifying it. Tbe seductive faults, tbe dulcia mtia of Cowley, 
Marini, or Darwin, migbt reasonably be tbougbt capable of cor- 
rupting tbe public judgment for balf a century, and require a 
twenty years' war, campaign after campaign, in order to detbrone 
tbe usurper and re-establisb tbe legitimate taste. But that a 
downrigbt simpleness, under tbe affectation of simplicity, prosaic 
words in feeble metre, siUy tbougbts in cbildisb pbrases, and a 
preference of mean, degrading, or at best trivial associations and 
characters, should succeed in forming a school of imitators, a 
company of almost religious admirers, and this too among young 
men of ardent minds, liberal education, and not 

** with academic lanreli unbestowed ;" 

and that this bare and bald counterfeit of poetry, which is charac- 
terised as below criticism, should for nearly twenty years have 
weU-nigh engrossed criticism, as the main, if not the only butt of 
review, magazine, pamphlet, poem, and paragraph ; this is indeed 
matter of wonder 1 Of yet greater is it, that the contest should 
still continue as undecided* as that between Bacchus and the frogs 
in Aristophanes, when the former descended to the realms of the 
departed to bring back the spirit of old and genuine poesy : 

A. aXX' c^SKoia-y dvra Kod(, 
ovbep yap tar* &XX rj Kod(. 
olfiM^er* : ov yap fioi /icXfi. 

* Without however the apprehensions at- childish poem, by writing anotaer still sillier 

tributed to the Pagan reformer of the poetic and still more diildish. can only prove Cif it 

republic. If we may judge fh>m the preface prove any tiling at all) that the parodist is 

to the recent collection of his poems, Mr. a still greater blockhead than the original 

W. would have answered with Xanthias — writer, and what is far worse, a malignant 

«.«£*>«£ \ iiA. ~ JL. ' coxcomb to boot. The talent for mimicry » 

KaX tAs iiretAos; HAN. oiUA At', oifi6p6l- *®^^ strongest where the hmian race are> 
Acu Ttt* airewvos, «xi.i^ uu ^a. -^ , wvu cypwi^ j^^j. jjegra^jed. The poor, naked, half homam 

''^''*'^*^' savages of New Holland were found excellent 
And here let me dare hint to the authors of mimics : and in civilized society, minds of 
the numerous parodies, and pretended imi- the very lowest stamp alone satirize by copy* 
tations of Mr. Wordsworth's style, that at ing. At least the difference, which must 
once to conceal and convey wit and wisdom blend with and balance the likeness, in order 
In tiie semblance of folly and dullness, as is to constitute a Just imitation, existing here 
done in the clowns and fools, nay even in the merely in caricature, detracts from tbe libel- 
Dogberry, of our Shakespeare, is doubtless a ler's heart, without adding an iota to ttia 
proof of genius, or at all events, of satiric talent; credit of his understanding, 
but that the attempt to ridicule a silly and 
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Xovbdvrj di* fifUpas, 

^. TOVT^ yap ov wK^trerc. 

X. ovdc fi€v fjfjMs (rif irdvras. 

. ovo€ fiJiv vfitis yc o^ p, 
ovbenoTC' K€Kpd^op.ai yap 
Kav /if Bcjj di' rjptpas, 
€<o5 Sv vptov cTTLKparfia'Ci Tov Kod( ! 

X. fip€K€K€K€$, KOXS, KOXS ! 

Dniing the last year of my residence at Cambridge, I became 
acqnainted with Mr. Wordsworth's first publication, entitled, De- 
scriptive Sketches ; and seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an 
original poetic genius above the Hterary horizon more evidently 
announced. In the form, style, and manner of the wholejjoem, 
and in the structure of Jihe j?articular lines and periods, there is a 
liriE£&¥:^liK!«rW4J2Ba«'teland combmed with words _a^ 
images all arjgloWjwMchniight recall those products of the vegetable' 

worra," wECTa.,gffiCgfiOUfiJbto rise out of the hard and 1;h6riiy/ 

rind and shell, within which the rich fruit was elaborating. Th 
laoiguage was not only peculiar and~ strong, but at times knott 
and contorted, as by its own impatient Strength ; while the novelt 
and struggling crowd of images acting in conjunction with the 
difficulties of the style, demanded always a greater closeness of 
attention than poetry (at all events than descriptive poetry) has a 
right to claim. It not seldom, therefore, justified the complaint 
of obscurity. In the following extract I have sometimes fancied 
that I saw an emblem of tne poem itself and of the author's genius 
as it was then displayed : 

" 'Tis storm ; and hid in mist from hour to hour. 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour ; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight: 
I^rk is tlie region as with eoming night ; 
And yet what frequent bursts of overpowering light! 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 
Glances the flre-clad eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, sbJne 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the lake recline ; 
Wide o'er the Alps a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars turn'd that flame with gold ; 
Behind his soil the peasant strives to shun 
The West, that bums like one dilated sun. 
Where in a mighty crucible expire 
The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of fire." 

The poetic Psyche, in its process to full development, undergoes 
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as many clianges as its Greek namesake, the Butterfly * And it i» 
remarkable liow soon genius clears and purifies itself from the 
faults and errors of its earliiest products; faults wliich, in its 
earHest compositions, are the more obtrusive and confluent, be- 
cause, as heterogeneous elements which had only a temporary use, 
ythey constitute the very ferment by which themselves are carried 
off. Or we may compare them to some diseases, which must work 
on the humours, and be thrown out on the surface, in order to 
secure the patient from their future recurrence. I was in my 
twenty-fourth year when I had the happiness of knowing Mr. 
Wordsworth personally; and, while memory lasts, I shall hardly 
forget the sudden effect produced on my mind by his recitation of 
a manuscript poem which still remains unpublished, but of which 
the stanza and tone of style were the same as those of The Female 
Vagrant, as originally printed in the first volume of the Lyrical 
Ballads. There was here no mark of strained thought or forced 
diction, no crowd or turbulence of imagery ; and, as the poet hath 
himself well described in his Lines on re- visiting the Wye, manly 
reflection and human associations had given both variety and an 
additional interest to natural objects, which in the passion and 
appetite of the first love they had seemed to hiTn neither to need or 
permit. The occasional obscurities which had risen from an im- 
perfect control over the resources of his native language had 
almost whoUy disappeared, together with that worse defect of 
arbitrary and illogical phrases, at once hackneyed and fantastic, 
^hidh hold so distinguished a place in the technique of ordinary 
poetry, and will, more or less, alloy the earlier poems of the truest 
genius, unless the attention has been specifically directed to their 
worthlessness and incongruity.f I did not perceive anything par- 

• The feet, that in Greek Paydie is the poraries. Itmayhowever be exemplified, to- 
common name for the soul and the butterfly, gether with the harsh and obscure conaSnc- 
is thus alluded to In the following stanza from tion, In which he more often offended, in the 
an impublished poem of the author:— following lines:— ^^ 

" The butterfly the ancient Orecians made " ' Mid stormy vapours ever driving by 

The soul's felr emblem, and its only Where ospreys, cormorants, and heroi^ cry- 

name -- ^ .u . _, v x . ^^®^® **"*"y Siven the hopeless waste ti 

But of the soul, escaped the slavish trade cheer, 

Of mortal life ! For in this earthly frame Denied the bread of life the foodful ear 

Om-'s is the reptile's lot, much toil, much Dwindles the pear on autiunn's latest spray, 

blame. And appU sidcent pale in summer's ray • 

Manifold motions making little speed, Ev'n here content has fixed her smiltvg 

And to deform and kill the things whereon reign 

we feed." With indqxndencet chUd of high disdainJ" 

I hope, I need not say, that I have quoted 

t •• Mr. Wordsworth, even in his two ear- these lines for no other purpose than to make 

liest. The Evening Walk and the Descriptive my meaning fully understood. It is to be 

Sketches, is more free from this latter defect regretted that Mr. Wordsworth has not re- 

than most of the young poets, his contem- published these two poems entire. 
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tictdar in the mere style of the poem alluded to during its recita- 
tion, except indeed such difference as was not separable from the 
thought and manner; and the Spenserian stanza, which always, 
more or less, recalls to the reader's mind Spenser's own style, 
would doubtless have authorized, in my then opinion, a more fre- 
quent descent to the phrases of ordinary Hf e, than could, without 
an ill effect, have been hazarded in the heroic couplet. It. was 
not, however, the freedom from false taste, whether as to com- 
mon defects or to those more properly his own, which made so 
unusual an impression on my feelings immediately, and subse- 
quently on my judgment. It was the union 9f deep jfeelin^ with ? 
prof ound th ought ; the fine ba lance of truth in observing, with the I 
i maginativelf acuity in mocliijmgV the olBJects otiBSPfSaT anS, above I 
afr, tne originai gitt of spreading the ton the atmosphere, and I 
wittTiF th e depth an5 height of the ideal world, around forms,! 
i ncidentsT and situations of which, for the common view, custom I 
haa bednOotned aQ the lustre^ had dried up the sparkle and thB>\ 
dew^3frops. " To find no contradiction in the union of old and / 
newTTS) contemplate the Ancient of Days and all His works with / 
feeling^ as fresh as if all had then sprang forth at the first crea- 
tive fiat; characterizes the mind that feels the riddle of the world, 
and may help to unravel it. To carry on the feelings of child- 
hood into the powers of manhood ; to combine the child's sense of 
wonder and novelty with the appearances which every day for 
perhaps forty years had rendered familiar : 

" With'Snn and moon and stars fhronghout the year, 
And man and woman ;" 

this is the character and pri vi lege of genius, and one of the marks 
winch Qistinguisn genius trom taientsT And, tneref ore, it is the 
prune merit of genius, and its most unequivocal mode of manifes- 
tation, so to represent familiar objects, as to awaken in the minds 
of others a kindred feeling concerning them, and that freshness of 
sensation which is the constant accompaniment of mental, no less 
than of bodily, convalescence. Who has not a thousand times 
seen snow fall on water ? Who has not watched it with a new 
feeling from the time that he has read Bums' comparison of 
sensual pleasure : 

" To snow that falls upon a river 
A moment white— tlusn gone for ever I" 

In poems, equally as in philosophic disquisitions, genius pro- 
duces the strongest impressions of novelty, whilst it rescues tne 
most admitted truths from the impotence caused by the very cir- 
cumstance of their univei-aal admission. Truths of all others the 
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most awful and mjBteriouB, jet being at the same time of xmi- 
yersal interest, are too often considered as so trae, that they lose 
all the life and efficiency of tmth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormi- 
tory of the soul side by side with the most despised and exploded 
errors."* 

This excellence, which in all Mr. Wordsworth's writings is more 
or less predominant, and which constitutes the character of his 
mind, I no sooner felt, than I sought to understand. Repeated 
meditations led me first to suspect (and a more intimate analysis 

* of the human faculties, their appropriate marks, functions, and 
effects, matured my conjecture into full conviction), that fancy 

j and imagination were t wo di stinct and wi dely d^ fe rgJIl flU!Ull ie», 

) instead of being, accorHing to the general belief, either two niSnes 
with one meaning, or, at furthest, the lower and higher~3egreS*nf 

I one and the same power. It is not, I own, easy to "conceive S^more 
Opposite translation of Che Greek ^Htvraaia than the Latin vmagi- 
natio ; but it is equally true that in all societies there exists an 
instinct of growth, a certain collective unconscious good sense, 
working progressively to desynonymizef those words originally of 
the same meaning, which the conflux of dialects had supplied to 
the more homogeneous languages, as the Greek and German, and 
which the same cause, joined with accidents of translation from 
original works of different countries, occasion in mixed langpiages 
like our own. The first and most important point to be proved is, 
that two conceptions perfectly distinct are confused under one and* 
the same word, and (this done) toappropriate that word excIuBl^rGiy 
to one meaning, and the synonyme, should there be one, to the 
other. But if (as will be oft^i the case in the arts and sciences) 

* The Friend, page 76. No. 5. As ITie "master" both hasty pronunciations of the 

Friend was printed on stamped sheets, and same word " magi^ter," " mistress." and 

sent only by the poet to a very limited nam- " miss," " if and " give," Sec. kc There is 

ber of sabscribere, the author has felt less a sort of minim immortal amoi^ the ani' 

objection to quote from it, thou|^ a work of mcUcula infusoria which has not naturally 

his own. To the public at large indeed it is either birth, or death, absolute beginning, or 

the same as a volume in manuscript. absolute end : for at a certain period a small 

f This is effected either by giving to the point appears on its back, which deepens and 

one word a general, and to the other an ex- lengthens till the creature divides in two, and 

elusive use ; as, " to put on the back " and the same process recommences in eadh of the 

**to hidorse;" or by an actual distinction of halves now become Integral. TMa may be 

meanings as " naturalist," and " physician ;" a fanciful, but it is by no means a bad emblem 

or by difference of relation as " 1,'^ and " Me ;" of the formation of words, and may ftcUltate 

(each of which the rustics of our different the conception, how immense a nomenclature 

provinces still use in all tiie caties singular of may be organized firom a few shnple sonnda 

the flrat personal pronoun). Even the mere by rational beings in a social state. For each 

Alfferenoe, or corruption, in the pronunciation new application, or excitement of the same 

of the same word, if it have become general, sound, will call forth a different sensation, 

will produce a new word with a distinct sig- which cannot but affect the pronunciation, 

nification ; thus "property" and "propriety,' Ths alter recollection of the sound, without 

the latter of which, even to the time of the same vivid sensation will modify it still 

Caiarles II. was the written word for all the further ; till at length all trace of the original 

aeoBes of both. Thus too "mister" and likeness is worn away. 
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no synonyme exists, we must either invent or borrow a woi-d. In 
the present instance the appropriation had already begun, and 
been legitimated in the derivatiye adjective : Milton had a highl y 
imagiiMitwe, Cowley a y^CT^foa^^Z^.^ind. If, therefore, I slould 
succeed in establishing the actual existences of two faculties gene- 
rally different, the nomenclature would be at once determined. To 
the faculty by which I had characterized Milton, we should confine 
theterm miciffination; while the other would be contra-distinguished 
asfarusy. Now were it once fully ascertained, that this division is 
no less grounded in nature than that of delirium from mania, or 
Otway's : 

** Lutes, Urareb, aeas of milk, and ships of amber," 

from Shakespeare's : 

** What ! have his daughters brought him to this pass?" 

or from the preceding apostrophe to the elements, the theory of 
the fine arts, and of poetry in particular, could not, I thought, 
but derive some additional and important light. It would, in its 
immediate effects, furnish a torch of guidance to the philosophical 
critic, and ultimately to the poet himself. In energetic minds . 
truth soon changes by domesticatio n into power ;' and, from direct- 
mg in ^e discrm mation and appr aiigaro f the p roductn^ecomes ' 
influencive in tne proauciio^ To admire on principIeii'iKeonly ) 
way to imitate without loss of originality. 

It has been already hinted that metaphysics and psychology 
have long bee n my hobby-horse. But to have a hobby-liorse, and 
to be vam of it, are so commonly found together, that they pass 
almost for the same. I trust, therefore, that there will be more 
good humour than contempt in the smile with which the reader 
chaBtises my self-complacency, if I confess myself uncertain whe- 
ther the satisfaction for the perception of a truth new to myself 
may not have been rendered more poignant by the conceit that it 
would be equally so to the public. There was a time, certainly, in 
which I took some Httle credit to myself in the belief that I had 
been the first of my countrymen who had pointed out the diverse 
meaning of which the two terms were capable, and analyzed the 
faculties to which they should be appropriated. Mr. W. Taylor's 
recent volume of synonymes I have not yet seen;* but his speci- 

* I ought to liave added, with the ezoep- my mind, proves nothing against their ao 

tion of a single sheet which 1 accidentaUy curacy ; but it may possibly be serviceable 

met with at the printer's. Even with this tohimincasoof a second edition, if f take this 

■canty specimen, I found it impossible to opportunity of su^esUng the query ; whether 

doubt the talent, or not to admire the inge- he may not have been occasionally misled, 

noity of the author. That his distinctk>ns by having assumed, as to me he appeued to 

were for the greater part nnsatisfactoty to have done, the non-existence of any abstluta 
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fication of the terms in question has been clearly shown to be both 
insufficient and erroneous by Mr. Wordsworth, in the preface 
added to the late collection of his Lyrical Ballads, and other 
poems. The explanation which Mr. Wordsworth has himself 
given will be found to differ from mine chiefly, perhaps, as our. 
objects are different. It could scarcely indeed happen otherwise, 
from the advantage I have ei^oyed of frequent conversation witb 
him, on a subject to which a poem of his own first directed my 
attention, and my conclusions concerning which he had made 
more lucid to myself by many happy instances drawn from the 
operation of natural objects on the mind. But it was Mr. Words- 
worth's purpose to consider the influences of fancy and imagina- 
tion as they are manifested in poetry, and from the different effects 
to conclude their diversity in kind ; while it is my object to inves- 
tigate the seminal principle, and then from the kind to deduce the 
degree. My friend has drawn a masterly sketch of the branches., 
with their poetic fruitage. I wish to add the tnmk, and even the 
roots, as far as they lift themselves above ground, and are visible 
to the naked eye of our common consciousness. 

Tet even m this attempt I am aware that I shall be obliged to 
draw more largely on the reader's attention than so immethodical 
a miscellany can authorize, when in such a work (ihs Ecclesiastieal 
Polity) of such a mind as Hooker's the judicious author, though, 
no less admirable for the perspicuity than for the port and dignity 
of his language ; and though he wrote for men of learning in a 
learned age; saw nevertheless occasion to anticipate and guard 
against " complaints of obscurity," as often as he was to trace his 



synoDsrmes in onr Umgnage ? Now I cannot snbetitnte for arithmetical knowledge) we 

but think, that there are many which remain then aay. that it is evident to common sense. 

for onr posterity to distinguisti and appro- Common sense, flierefore, dilfers in different 

priate, and which I regard as so much rever- ages. Wliat was bom and christened in the 

sionaiy wealth in onr mother-toi^ue. When schools passes 1^ degrees into the world at 

two distinct meanings are confounded under large, and becomes the property of the market 

one or nSore words, (and such must be the and the tea-taUe. At least I can discover no 

case, as sure as our knowledge is progressive other meaning of the term, common sense, if 

and of course imperffct) erroneous oonse- it is to convey any spedflc difference from 

quences will be drawn, and what is true in sense and Judgment in genere, and where it 

jne sense of the word, will be affirmed as is not used scholasticaUy for the universal 

tue in Mo. Men of research, startled by the reamn. Thus in the reign of Charles II. the 

tfonsequences, seek in the things themselves philosophic world was called to arms by the 

(whettier in or out of the mind) for a know- moral sophisms of Hobbes, and the ablest 

ledge of the fiict, and having discovered the writers exerted themselves in the detection 

difference, remove the equivocation either by of an error, which a school-boy would now 

the substitution of a new word, or by the be able to conAite by the mere recollection, 

amyropriation of one of the two or mors words that campvAiian and o&2tj)a<ion conveyed two 

that had before been used promiscuously, ideas p^ecUy disparate, and that what ap- 

When tills distinction has been so naturalized pertained to tiie one, had been fidsely trans- 

and of such general currency, that the Ian- ferred to the other by a mere wmfosioii of 
gnage itself does as it were ihitik for us (like 
me sUdttng rule which is the mechanic's safe 
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^ Rabject " to the highest well-sprmg and fountain." Which (c«>n- 
' tinaes he), ** because men are not accustomed to, the pains we take 
are more needful a great deal than acceptable ; and the matters 
we handle seem by reason of newness (till the mind grow better 
acquainted with them) dark and intricate." I would gladly there- 
fore spare both myself and others this labour, if I knew how 
without it to present an intelligible statement of my poetic creed ; 
not as my opinions, which weigh for nothing, but as deductions 
from established premises conveyed in such a form, as is calcxdated 
either to effect a fundamental conviction, or to receive a funda- 
mental confutation. If I may dare once more adopt the words of 
Hooker, " they, unto whom we shall seem tedious, are in no wise 
injured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour, which they are not willing to endure." Those at least, 
let me be permitted to add, who have taken so much pains to 
, render me ridiculous for a perversion of taste, and have supported 
the charge by attributing strange notions to me on no other 
authority than their own coigectures, owe it to themselves as well 
as to me not to refuse their attention to my own statement of the 
theory, which I do acknowledge; or shrink from the trouble of 
examining the grounds on which I rest it, or the arguments which 
I offer in its justification. 



CHAPTEE V. 

On the law of asBOciation— Its histoiy traced from Aristotle to Hartl^. 

THERE have been men in all ages who have been impelled, as 
by an instinct, to propose their own nature as a problem, and 
who devote their attempts to its solution. The first step was to 
construct a table of distinctions, which they seem to have formed 
on the principle of the absence or presence of the WiH Our 
various sensations, perceptions, and movements were classed as 
active or passive, or as media partaking of both. A still finer 
distinction was soon established between the voluntary and the 
spontaneous. In our perceptions we seem to ourselves merely 
passive to an external power, whether as a mirror reflecting the 
landscape, or as a blank canvas on which some unknown hand 
paints it. For it is worthy of notice, that the latter, or the system 
of idealism may be traced to sources equally remote with the 
former, or mat^alism; and Berkeley can boast an ancestry at 
least as venerable as Grassendi or Hobbes. These conjectures, 
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however, oonceming the mode in which' our perceptioxiB origin- 
afced, could not alter the natural difference o f things and thoughts . 
In tk2 former, the cause appeared wholly extemaJTwhile in the 
latter, sometimes our will interfered as the producing or deter- 
mining cause, and sometimes our nature seemed to act by a 
mechanism of its own, without any conscious effort of the will, or 
even against it. Our inward experiences were thus arranged in 
three separate classes, the passiye sense, or what the school-men 
call the merely receptive quality of the mind; the voluntary, and 
the spontaneous, which holds the middle place between both. 
But it is not in human nature to meditate on any mode of action 
without inquiring after the law that governs it; and in the ex- 
planation of the spontaneous movements of our being, the meta- 
physician took the lead of the anatomist and natural philosopher. 
In Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and India the analysis of the mind 
had reached its noon and manhood, while experimental research 
was still in its dawn and infancy. For many, very many centuries, 
it has been difficult to advance a new truth, or even a new error, 
in the philosophy of the intellect or morals. With regard, how- 
ever, to the laws that direct the spontaneous movements of thought 
and the principle of their intellectual mechanism there exists, it 
has been assertt)d, an important exception most honourable to the 
modems, and in the merit of which our own country claims the 
largest share. Sir James Mackintosh (who amid the variety of 
his talents and attainmenits is not of less repute for the depth and 
accuracy of his philosophical inquiries, than for the eloquence 
with which he is said to render tikeir most difficult results per- 
spicuous, and the driest attractive), affirmed in the lectures, de- 
livered by him at Lincoln's Inn EEall, that the law of association 
as established in the contemporaneity of the original impressions, 
formed the basis of all true psychology ; and any ontological or 
metaphysical science not contained in such (i. e. empirical) psy- 
chology was but a web of abstractions and generalizations. Of 
this prolific truth, of this great fundamental law, he declared 
Hobbes to have been the original discoverer, while its full applica- 
tion to the whole intellectual system we owe to David Hartley ; 
who stood in the same relation to Hobbes as Newton to Kepler; 
the law of association being that to the mind, which gravitation 
is to matter. 

Of the former clause in this assertion, as it respects the com- 
parative merits of the ancient metaphysicians, including their 
commentators, the school-men, and of the modem French and 
British philosophers from Hobbes to Hume, Hartley and Gondii- 
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lac, this is not the place to speak. So wide indeed is the chasm 
betyeen this gentleman's philosophical creed an d mine, that so 
iaf fr6m being able to join nanos, we could scarce make onr voices 
intdUigible to each other: and to bridge it over would require 
more time, skill and power than I believe myself to possess. But 
the latter clause involves for the greater part a mere question of 
fact and history, and the accuracy of the statement is to be tried 
by documents rather than reasoning. 

First, then, I deny Hobbes's claim in toto: for he had been 
anticipated by Des Cartes, whose work De Methodo preceded 
Hobbes's De Natura Hvmcma by more than a year. But what is 
of much more importance, Hobbes builds nothing on the principle 
which he had announced. He does not even announce' it, as 
differing in any respect from the general laws of material motion 
and impact : nor was it, indeed, possible for him so to do, com- 
patibly with his system, which was exclusively material and me- 
chanicaL Far otherwise is it with Des Cartes ; greatly as he too 
in hia after writings (and still more egregiously his followers, De 
la Forge, and others) obscured the truth by their attempts to ex- 
plain it on the theory of nervous fluids, and material configura- 
tions. But in his interesting work De Methodo, Des Cartes 
relates the circumstance which first led him to meditate on this 
subject, and which since then has been often noticed and employed 
as an instance and illustration of the law. A child who with its 
eyes bandaged had lost several of his fingers by amputation, con- 
tmned to complain for many days successively of pains, now in 
this joint and now in that of the very fingers which had been cut 
off. Des Cartes was led by this incident to reflect on the uncer- 
tainty with which we attribute any particular place to any inward 
pain or uneasiness, and proceeded after long consideration to 
establish it as a general law, that contemporaneous impressions, 
whether images or sensations, recall each other mechanically. On 
this principle, as a ground work, he built up the whole system of 
human language, as one continued process of association. He 
showed, in what sense not only general terms, but generic images 
(under the name of abstract ideas) actually existed, and in what 
consists their nature and power. As one word may become the 
general exponent of many, so by association a simple image may 
represent a whole class. But in truth Hobbes himself makes no 
claims to any discovery, and introduces this law of association, or 
(in his own language) ddscwrsvs mentalis, as an admitted fact, in 
the solution alone of which, this by causes purely physiological, 
he arrogates any originality. His system is briefly tiiis; when« 
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ever the senses are impinged on by external objects, whether hj 
the rays of light reflected from them, or by effluxes of their finer 
particles, there results a correspondent motion of the innermost 
and subtlest organs. This motion constitutes a representation, 
and there remains an impression of the same, or a certain dis- 
position to repeat the same motion. Whenever we feel several 
objects at the same time, the impressions that are left (or in the 
language of Mr. Hume, the ideas) are linked together. Whenever 
therefore any one of the movements, which constitute a complex 
impression, is renewed through the senses, the others succeed 
mechanically. It follows of necessity therefore that Hobbes, as 
well as Hartley and all others who derive association from the 
connection and interdependence of the supposed matter, the 
movements of which constitute our thoughts, fn/ugt have reduced 
all its forms to the one law of time. But even the merit of 
announcing this law with philosophic precision cannot be fairly 
conceded to him. For the objects of any two ideas* need not 
have co-existed in the same sensation in order to become mutually 
associable. The same result wiU follow when one only of the two 
ideas has been represented by the senses, and the other by the 
memory. 

Long however before either Hobbes or Des Cartes the law of 
association had been defined, and its important functions set forth 

* I here use the word " idea " in Mr. Hume's Jeremy Taylor. ** St Lewis the King sent 

sense on account of its general currency Ivo Bisbop of Ghartres on an embassy, and he 

among the English metaphysicians; though told, that he met a grave and stately matron 

against my own jadgment, for I bdieve that on the way with a censer of fire in one hand, 

the vague use of this word has been the cause and a vessel of water In the other ; and observ- 

of much error and much oonAision. The ing her to have a melancholy, religious, and 

word, lS4a, in its original sense as used 'by phantastic deportment and look, he asked her 

Pindar, Aristophanes, and in the Oospel of what those symbols meant» and what sbe 

Matthew, represented the visual abstraction meant to do with her fire aqd water ; she 

of a distant object, when we see the whole answered, my purpose is with the fiie to bum 

without distinguishing its parts. Plato adop- paradise, and witn my water to quench the 

ted it as a technical term, and as the anti- flames of bell, that men may serve God 

thesis to ctSuAoK, or sensuous images; the purely fbr the love of God. But we rarely 

transient and perishable emblems, or mental meet with such spirits which love virtue so 

words of ideas. The ideas themselves he metaphysically as to (ifntrctct her /}t>m aU 

considered as mysterious powers, living, se- sensible compositions, and love the purity of 

minal, formative, and exempt from time. In the idea.'* Des Cartes having introduced 

this sense the word became the property of into his philosophy the fandfolhypothesis of 

the Platonic school ; and it seldom occurs in materidl idea, or certain conflguratiogos of 

Aristotle, without some such phrase annexed the brain, which were as so many monlda 

to.it, as according to Plato, or as Plato says, to the influxes of the external world ; Mr. 

Our English writers to the end of Charles Locke adopted the term, but extended its 

II's reign, or somewhat later, employed it signification to whatever is the inimediate 

either in the original senses or platonically, object of the mind's attention or consciousness, 

or in a sense nearly correspondent to our Mr. Hume distinguishing those representa- 

£ resent use of the substantive. Ideal, always tions which are accompanied with a sense of 

owever opposing it, more or less, to image, a present oliject, from those reproduced by 

whether of present or absent objects. Ihe the mind itself, designated the former l^ <■«. 

reader will not be displeased with the follow- pressions^ and confined the word idea to tlM 

ing interesting exemplification from Bishop latter. 
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Dy Melancthon, Ammerbacli, and LadoYicus Tires; more espe- 
cially by the last. Phantasia, it is to be notioed, is employed by 
Yiyeato express the mental power of comprehension, or the aMoe 
function of the mind; and ima^ffinoHo for the receptivity (vis 
receptiva) of impressions, or for the passive perception. The power 
of combination he appropriates to the former: '*quoB singula et 
simpliciter cxceperat imaginaUo, ea confwngU est disjimgitphcmtasia/' 
And the law by which the thoughts are spontaneously presentee 
follows thus ; " ^ucB svrmd stmt a phcmiasia comprehensa si aUeru- 
trwm ocewrrat, solet seowm aUerwm, represemixweP To time therefore 
he subordinates all the other ezcitLog causes of association. The 
soul proceeds " a causa ad effectv/m, ah hoc ad vnstrumentwm, a parte 
ad totwm ;'* thence to the place, from place to person, and from 
this to whatever preceded or followed, all as being parts of a total 
impression, each of which may recall the other. The apparent 
springs "saUus vet tramsU/as eticmi lonffissimos" he explains by the 
same thought having been a component part of two or more total 
impressions. Thus "ex Sdpione venio m cogitationem poteniioe 
TwrdccB, proper victorias effus in ed parte AsUb, i/n qua regnabat An- 
tiochus,^ 

Bat from Yives I pass at once to the source of his doctrines, 
and (as far as we can judge from the remains yet extant of Greek 
philosophy) as to the first, so to the fullest and most perfect 
enunciation of the associative principle, viz. to the writings of 
Aristotle; and of these principally 4x) the books Be Anima, Be 
Memoria, and that which is entitled in the old translations Parva 
Naivralia, Inasmuch as later writers have either deviated from, 
or added to his doctrines, they appear to me to have introduced 
either error or groundless supposition. 

In the first place it is to be observed, that Aristotle's positions 
on this subject are unmixed with fiction. The wise Stagyrite 
speaks of no successive particles propagating motion like billiard 
balls (t^a Hobbes) ; nor of nervous or animal spirits, where inani- 
mate and irrational ilolids are thawed down, and distilled, or 
filtrated by ascension, into living and intelligent fluids, that etch 
and re-etch engravings on the brain (as the followers of Des 
Cartes, and the humoral pathologists in general); nor of an 
oscillating ether which was to effect the same service for the 
nerves of the brain considered as solid fibres, as the animal spirits 
perform for them under the notion of hollow tubes (as Hartley 
teaclieB) — ^nor finally, (with yet more recent dreamers) of chemical 
compositions by elective affinity, or of an electric Hght at once the 
immediate object and the ultimate organ of inward vision, which, 
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rifles to the brain like an Aurora Borealis, and there disporting 
in various shapes (as the balance of plus and minus, or negative 
and positive, is destroyed or re-established) images out both past 
and present. Aristotle delivers a just theory without pretending 
to an hypothesis; or in other words a comprehensive survey of 
the different facts, and of their relations to each other without 
supposition, i. e. a fact placed wider a number of facts, as their 
common support and explanation; though in the majority of 
instances these hypotheses or suppositions better deserve ike name 
of vTroirou/o'cir, or sujffictions. He uses indeed the word Kivrja-€liy to 
express what we call representations or ideas, but he carefully 
distinguishes them from material motion, designating the latter 
always by annexing the words cV r6ir<p, or Karh T6irov. On the 
contrary in his treatise J)e Anima, he excludes place and motion 
from aU the operations of thought, whether representations or 
volitions, as attributes utterly and absurdly heterogeneous. 

The general law of association, or more accurately, the common 
condition under' wJbLich all exciting causes act, and in which they 
may be generalized, according to Aristotle is this. Ideas by 
having been together acquire a power of recalling each other; or 
every partial representation awakes the total representation of 
which it had been a part. In the practical determination of this 
common principle to particular recollections, he admits five agents 
or occasioning causes : 1st, connection in time, whether simulta- 
neous, preceding or successive ; 2nd, vicinity or connection in space ; 
3rd, interdependence or necessary connection, as cause and <^ect ; 
4th, likeness ; and 5th, contrast. As an additional solution of the 
occasional seeming chasms in the continuity of reproduction he 
proves, that movements or ideas possessing one or the other of 
these five characters had passed through the mind as intermediate 
links, sufficiently clear to recall other parts of the same total im- 
pressions with which they had co-existed, though not vivid enough 
to excite that degree of attention which is requisite for distinct 
recollection, or as we may aptly express it, after-consciousness. 
In association then consists the whole mechanism of the repro- 
duction of impressions, in the Aristotelian Psychology. It is the 
universal law of the passive fancy and mechanical memory ; that 
which supplies to all other faculties their objects, to all tiiought 
the elements of its materials. 

In consulting the excellent commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas 
on the Parva Nahiralia of Aristotle, I was struck at once with its 
close resemblance to Hume's Essay on Association. The main 
thoughts were the same in both, the order of the thoughts wat> 
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the same, and even the illustrations differed onlj bj Hume's 
occasional substitution of more modem examples. I mentioned 
the circumstance to several of my literary acquaintances, who 
admitted the closeness of the resemblance, and that it seemed too 
great to be explained by mere coincidence; but they thought it 
improbable that Hume should have held the pages of the Angelic 
Doctor worth turning over. But some time after Mr. Payne, of 
the King's mews, showed Sir James Mackintosh some odd volumes 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, partly perhaps from having heard that 
Sir James (then Mr.) Mackintosh had in his lectures passed a 
high encomium on this canonized philosopher, but chiefly from 
the fact that the volumes had belonged to Mr. Hume, and had 
here and there marginal marks and notes of reference in his own 
handwriting. Among these volumes was that which contains the 
Parva Natu/ralia, in the old Latin version, swathed and swaddled 
in the commentary afore mentioned ! 

It remains then for me, first to state wherein Hartley differs 
from Aristotle; then, to exhibit the grounds of my conviction, 
that he differed only to err; and next, as the result, to show by 
what influences of tiie choice and judgment the associative power 
becomes either memory or fancy; and, in conclusion, to appro- 
priate the remaining offices of the mind to the reason, and the 
imagination. With my best efforts to be as perspicuous as the 
nature of language will permit on such a subject, I earnestly 
solicit the good wishes and friendly patience of my readers, while 
I thus go " sounding on my dim and perilous way." 



••o^ 



CHAPTEE VI. 

That Hartley's Bystem, as fiur as it differs from that of Aristotle, is neither tenable in 

theory, nor founded in facta. 

OF Hartley's hypothetical vibrations in his hypothetical oscil- 
lating ether of the nerves, which is the first and most obvious 
distinction between his system and that of Aristotle, I shall say 
little. This, with all other RimilaT attempts to render that an 
object of the sight which has no relation to sight, has been already 
sufficiently exposed by the younger Reimarus, Maasz, &c. as out- 
raging the very axioms of mechanics in a scheme, the merit of 
which consists in its being mechanical. Whether any other 
philosophy be possible, but the mechanical ; and again, whether 
the mechanical system can have any claim to be called philosophy; 
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are questions for another place, It is, however, certain, that as 
long as we deny the former, and affirm the latter, we mnst be- 
mlder oarselves, whenever we wonld pierce into the adyta of 
causation ; and all that laborious conjecture can do, is to fill up 
the gaps of fancy. Under that despotism of the eye (the emanci- 
pation from which Pythagoras by his numeral, and Plato by his 
musical, symbols, and both by geometric discipline, aimed at, as 
the first irpoTraibevTiKov of the mind) — under this strong sensuous 
influence, we are restless because invisible things are not the 
objects of vision ; and metaphysical systems, for the most part, 
become jyopular, not for their truth, but in proportion as they 
attribute to causes a susceptibility of being seen, if only our visual 
organs were sufficiently powerf uL 

From a hundred possible confutations let one suffice. According 
to this system the idea or vibration a from the external object A. 
becomes associable with the idea or vibration m from the external 
object M, because the oscillation a propagated itseK so as to re- 
produce the oscillation m. — ^But the original impression from M 
was essentially diffident from the impression A : unless therefore 
different causes may produce the same effect, the vibration a 
could never produce the vibration m : and this therefore cotdd 
never be the means by which a and m are associated. To under- 
stand this, the attentive reader need only be reminded, that the 
ideas are themselves, in Hartley's system, nothing more than their 
appropriate configurative vibrations. It is a mere delusion of the 
fancy to conceive the pre-existence of the ideas, in any chain of 
association, as so many differently coloured billiard-balls in contact, 
so that when an object, the billiard-stick, strikes the first or white 
ball, the same motion propagates itself through the red, green, 
blue, black, &c., and sets the whole in motion, ISTo ! we must sup- 
pose the very same force, which constitutea the white <ball, to cou' 
stitute the red or black : or the idea of a circle to constitute the idea 
of a triangle ; which is impossible. 

But it may be said, that, by the sensations from the objects A 
and M, the nerves have acquired a disposition to the vibrations a 
and m, and therefore a need only be repeated in order to re-pro- 
duce m. Now we will grant, for a moment, the possibility of such 
a disposition in a material nerve, which yet seems scarcely less 
absurd than to say, that a weather-cock has acquired a habit of 
I turning to the east, from the wind having been so long in that 
quarter: for if it be replied, that we must take in the circumstance 
of life, what then becomes of the meehanical philosophy ? And 
what is the nerve, but the flint which the wag placed in the pot as 
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) fche first ingredient of his stone-broth, requiring only salt, turnips, 
and mutton, for the remainder ! But if we waive this, and pre- 
suppose the a.ctaal existence of such a disposition, two cases are 
possible. Either, every idea has its own nerve and correspondent 
oscillation, or this is not the case. If the latter be the truth, we 
should gain nothing by these dispositions ; for then, every nerve 
having several dispositions, when the motion of any other nerve 
is propagated into it, there will be no ground or cause present 
why exactly the oscillation m should arise, rather than any other 
to which it was equally pre-disposed. But if we take the former. 
and let every idea have a nerve of its own, then every nerve must 
be capable of propagating its motion into many other nerves; and 
again, there is no reason assignable why the vibration m should 
arise, rather than any other ad libitwm. 

It is fashionable to smile at Hartley's vibrations and vibrati- 
luicles ; and his work has been re-edited by Priestley, with the 
omission of the material hypothesis. But Hartley was too great a 
man, too coherent a thinker, for this to have been done either 
consistently or to any wise purpose. For all other parts of his 
system, as far as they are peculiar to that system, once removed 
from their mechanical basis, not only lose their main support, but 
the very motive which led to their adoption. Thus the principle 
of contemporaneity, which Aristotle had made the common con- 
dition of all the laws of association. Hartley was constrained to 
represent as being itself the sole law. For to what law can the 
action of material atoms be subject, but that of proximity in 
place? And to what law can their motions be subjected, but 
that of time P Again, from this results inevitably, that the will, 
the reason, the judgment, and the understanding, instead of 
being the determming causes of association, must needs be repre- 
sented as its creatures, and among its mechanical effects. Con- 
ceive, for instance, a broad stream, winding through a moun- 
tainous country with an indefinite number of currents, varying 
and running into each other according as the gusts chance to 
blow from the opening of the mountains. The temporary union 
of several currents in one, so as to form the main current of the 
moment, would present an accurate image of Hartley's theory of 
the wilL 

Had this been really the case, the consequence would have been, 
that our whole life would be divided between the despotism of 
outward impressions, and that of senseless and passive memory. 
Take his law in its highest abstraction and most philosophical 
form, viz. that every partial representation recalls the total repre- 
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sentatiozi of which it was a part ; and the law becomes nugatory, 
were it only from its nniyersality. In practice it would indeed be 
mere lawlessness. Consider, how immense must be the sphere of 
a total impression from the top of St. Paul's chnrch; and how 
rapid and continuoiis the series of snch total impressions. If 
therefore we suppose the absence of all interference of the will, 
reason, and judgment, one or other of two consequences must 
result. Either the ideas (or relique s of such impre ssion) will ex - 
actly imitate the order of the impression itself, which wou ld be 
aEsolute d eiiriwrnT:' drliJij one part oliha.t impression mignt recSdl' 
any other^"par£rand (as from the law of continuity, there must 
exist in every total impression some one or more parts which are 
components of some other following total impression, and so on 
ctd infimtum) any part of any impression might recall any part of 
any other, without a cause present to determine what it should be. 
For to bring in t]^ w^'^^ ^^ yaaarm^ as causes of t heir own caus e, 
that is, as at once causes and effects^caii satSty th ose only who 
injjirjr pratsnilftfr ftYifTfTif^f^Fi of a (jrod haVmg^&Cgt cLemanded or-_ 
gan izaitiQB,.as the sole cause and ground o f intellect , w ill th en 
cooUy^^demaOtd the pre-exis tence of intellect, as the cause and 
gTQiiii j-wA^fc nf orgfl.Tiw.nHnTr TEefc IS lir&utirbut oue state to 
wMchthis theory appHeeTal all, namely, that of complete ligh t- 
hgadfidofiSEU a^d even to this it applies but partially, because 

will JtriA rPftanTi a.rft pftrhapft iiftvftr whally RnHpepd<>d. 

A case of this kind occurred in a Catholic town in Grermany, a 
^ year or two before my arrival at Grottingen, and had not tlien 
ceased to be a frequent subject of conversation. A young woman 
of four or five and twenty, who could neither read nor write, was 
seized with, a nervous fever; during which, according to the as- 
severations of all the priests and monks of the neighbourhood, 
^she became possessed, and, as it appeared, by a very learned devil. 
. She continued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in 
I very pompous tones and with most distinct enunciation. This 
possession was rendered more probable by the known fact, that 
she was or had been a heretic. Yoltaire humorously advises 
the devil to decline all acquaintance with medical men; and it 
would have been more to his reputation, if he had taken this 
advice in the present instance. The case had attracted the par- 
ticular attention of a young physician, and by his statement many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the town, and 
cross-examined the case on the spot. Sheets full of her ravings 
were taken down from her own mouth, and were found to consist 
of sentences, coherent and intelligible each for itself, but with 
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little or no coimectioii with each other. Of the Hebrew, a small 
portion only could be traced to the Bible ; the remainder seemed 
to be in the Rabbinical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out 
of the question, l^ot only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature; but she was evidently labouring under 
a nervous f ev^. In the town, in which she had been resident for 
many years as a servant in different families, no solution presented 
itself. The young physician, however, determined to trace her 
past life step by step ; for the patient herself was incapable of 
returning a rational answer. He at length succeeded in discover- 
ing the place where her parents had lived : travelled thither, found 
them dead, but an uncle surviving; and from him learnt that the 
patient had been charitably taken by an old protestant pastor at 
nine years old, and had remained with him some years, even till 
the old man's death. Of this pastor the uncle knew nothing, but 
that he was a very good man. With great difficulty, and after 
much search, our young medical philosopher discovered a niece of 
the pastor's, who had lived with him as his housekeeper, and had 
inherited his effects. She remembered the girl ; related that her 
venerable uncle had been too indulgent, and could not bear to 
hear the girl scolded ; that she was willing to have kept her, but 
that after her patron's death, the girl hersel£ refused to stay. 
Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made concerning the 
pastor's habits ; and the solution of the phenomenon was soon ob- 
tained. For it appeared that it had been the old man's custom, 
for years, to walk up and down a passage of his house into whichi 
the kitchen door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice,! 
out of his favourite books. A considerable number of these were 
still in the niece's possession. She added, that he was a very 
learned man and a great Hebraist. Among the books were found 
a collection of Rabbinical writings, together with several of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers ; and the physician succeeded in identi- 
fjing so many passages with those taken down at the yoimg 
woman's bedside, that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mind concerning the true origin of the impressions made on her 
nervous system. 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof and instance, that 
reliques of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in a latent 
state, in the very same order in which they were originally im- 
pressed ; and as we cannot rationally supDose the feverish state of 
the brain to act in any other way than as a stimulus, this fact 
(and it would not be difficult to adduce several of the same kind) 
oontributes to make it even probable, that all thoughts are in 
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themselYeB imperisliable ; and, tliat if the intelligexit faculty 
Bhonld be rendered more comprehensiye, it would require only a 
different and apportioned organization, the body celentiaZ instead 
of the body terrestrial, to bring before ev^ery human botA the col- 
lective experience of its whole past existence. And this, this, 
I perchance, is the dread book of judgment, in whose mysterious 
hieroglyphics every idle word is recorded! Tea, in the very 
nature of a Hying spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and 
earth should pass away, than that a single act, a single thought, 
should be loosened or lost from that living chain of causes, to all 
whose links, conscious or unconscious, the free-will, our only 
absolute Self, is co-extensive and co-present. But not now dare I 
longer discourse of this, waiting for a loftier mood, and a npbler 
subject, warned from within and from without, that it is a profa- 
nation to speak of these mysteries toU /xt/Sc (l>avTao-B€l(nv, (&s koKov 
r6 rrjs buciuoavvrjs Koi o'uKl>po<rvvrjs np^tonov, Kai &s oih-€ €(nr€pos ovr€ 
eoMX oi^roD KoKci, T6 yhp 6pS>v nphs t6 6poi>fAevov avyyfves Koi Sfioiov 
TTOirfO'dfievov dci (V(/3aXXciv rfj Blt^' ov yap itv nimoTe cidcv "oK^BcLKfiog 
^lov rjXiotibris fi^ yeyevrifUvos, ovbi t6 Ka\6v av Tdi; ^XV M ^0X17 
ytvofuvrj, — ^PlOTINXJB.* 



•«••- 



CHAPTBE VTI. 

Of the neoeaBBiy conseqaenoes of the Hartleian theoiy— Of the origiDal mistake or equivoca- 
tion which procured admission for the theory — Memoria Technica. 

WE will pass by the utter incompatibility of such a law (if law it 
may be called, which would itself be tlTe slave of chances) with 
even that appearance of rationality forced upon us by the outward 
phenomena of human conduct, abstracted from our own conscious- 
ness. We wiU agree to forget this for the moment, in order to fix 
our attention on that subordination of final to efficient causes in 
the human being, which flows of necessity from the assumption, 
that the will, and with the wiU all acts of thought and attention, 
are parts and products of this blind m^Hshanism, instead of being 
distinct jyowers, whose function it is to control, determine, and 
modify the phantasmal chaos of association. The soul becomes a 

*^ ** To those to whose imagination it has to the olject beheld. Never could the eye 

never been presented, how beantiftil is the have beheld the sun, had not its own essence 

countenanoe of jostioe and wisdom ; and that been soUform," (i. e prt'OonJiguTtd to ligfU &v 

neither the morning nor the evening star a iimikarity qf essence toitk that qf Ughi) 

are so fiiir. For in order to direct the view " neither can a soul not beautiful attiJn to 

aright, it behoves that the beholder should an intuition of beauty." 
have made himself congenerous and similar 
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mere ena logicwm ; for as a real separable being, it wotild be more 
worthless and ludicionB, than the grimalkins in the cat-harpsi- 
chord, described in the Spectator. For these did form a pai*t of 
the process ; but in Hartley's scheme the soul is present only to 
be pinched or stroked, while the very sqneals or purring are pro- 
duced by an agency wholly independent and alien. It inyolves 
all the difficulties, all the incomprehensibility (if it be not indeed, 
as cfiocyc doxci, the absurdity) of intercommunion between sub- 
stances that have no one property in common, without any of the 
convenient consequences that bnJbed the judgment to the admis- 
sion of the duaUgtic hypothesis. Accordingly, this capid mortwmn 
of the Hartleian process has been rejected by his followers, and 
the consciousness considered as a restdt, as a ttme, the common 
product of the breeze and the harp : though this again is the mere 
remotion of one absurdity to make way for another equally pre- 
posterous. For what is harmony but a mode of relation, ihft vftry 
esse of which is percipif An ens rationaU, which pre-supposes the 
power, that by perceiYing creates it P The razor's edge becomes a 
saw to the armed vision ; and the deUcious melodies of Furcell or 
Oimarosa might be diq'oiuted stammerings to a hearer whose 
partition of time should be a thousand times subtler than ours. 
But this obstacle too let us imagine ourselves to have surmounted, 
and " at one bound high overleap all bound ! " Yet according to this 
hypothesis the disquisition, to which I am at present soliciting the 
reader's attention, may be as truly said to be written by Saint Paul's 
church, as by me : for it is the mere motion of my muscles and nerves; 
and these again are set in motion from external causes equally pas- 
sive, which external causes stand themselves in interdependent con- 
nection with everything that exists or has existed. Thus the whole 
universe co-operates to produce the minutest stroke of every letter, 
save only that I myself, and I alone, have nothing to do with it, but 
merely the causeless and effectless beholding of it when it is done. 
Yet scarcely can it be called a beholding ; for it is neither an act nor 
an effect; but an impossible creation of a something-nothing oat 
of its very contrary ! It is the mere quicksilver plating behind a 
looking-glass ; and in this alone consists the poor worthlees I ! 
The sum total of my moral and intellectual intercourse dissolve i 
mto its elements is reduced to extension, motion, degrees of 
velocity, and those diminished copies of configurative motion, 
^hich form what we call notions, and notions of notions. Of 
such philosophy well might Butler say : 



*The metaphysiGB bat a pnppet motion 
That goes with ecrewSk the notion of a notion : 
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The oopj of a copy and lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought : 
That counterfeitB all pantomhnic tridu, 
And tarns the eyes, like an old crudfix ; 
That connterchanges whatsoe'er it calls 
B' another name, and makes it true or iklse ; 
Toms truth to falsdiood, Iklsehood into truth. 
By virtue of the Batgrlonian's tooth.** 

MlSCSLLANXOUB TBOITQBn. 

The inventor of the watch did not in reality invent it ; he only 
looked on, while the blind causes, the only true artists, were un- 
folding themselves. So ^ust it have been too with my friend 
Allston, when he sketched his picture of the dead man revived by 
the bones of the prophet Elijah. So must it have been with 
Mr. Sonthey and Lord Byron, when the one fancied himself com- 
posing his Roderick, and the other his Ohilde Harold. The same 
must hold good of all systems of philosophy; of all arts, govern- 
ments, wars by sea and by land ; in short, of all things that ev^r 
have been or that ever wiU be produced. For according to this 
system it is not the affections and passions that are at work, in as 
far as they are sensations or thoughts. We only fancy that we 
act from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or from impulses 
of anger, love, or generosity. In all these cases the real agent is 
I a someihin^f-nothing-everything, which does all of which we know, 
and knows nothing of all that itself does. 

The existence of an infinite spirit, of an intelligent and holy 
will, must on this system be mere articulated motions of the air. 
For as the function of the human understanding is no other than 
merely (to appear to itself) to combine and to apply the pheno- 
mena of the association; and as these derive all their reality 
from the primary sensations ; and the sensations again all their 
reality from the impressions ah extra ; a God not visfble, audible, or 
tangible, can exist only in the sounds and letters that form TTift 
name and attributes. If in ourselves there be no such faculties 
jLS those of the will, and the scientific reason, we must either have 
an innate idea of them, which would overthrow the whole system, 
or we can have no idea at alL The process by which Hume 
degraded the notion of cause and effect into a blind product of 
delusion and habit, into the mere sensation of proceeding life 
(niavs vUalis) associated with the images of the memory; this 
same process must be repeated to the equal degradation of every 
fandamentaJ idea in ethics or theology. 

Far, very far am I from burthening with the odium of theao 
consequences the moral characters of those who first formed, or 
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have since adopted the system! It is most noticeable of the 
excellent and pious Hartley, that in the proofs of the existence 
and attributes of Grod, with which his second volume commences, 
he makes no reference to the principles or results of the first. 
Naj, he assumes, as his foundations, ideas which, if we embrace 
the doctrines of his first volume, can exist nowhere but in the 
vibrations of the ethereal medium common to the nerves and to 
the atmosphere. Indeed the wholcvof the second volume is, with 
the fewest possible exceptions, independent of his peculiar system. 
So true is it, that the faith, which saves and sanctifies, is a col- 
lective energy, a total act of the whole moral being ; that its living 
sensorium is in the heart ; and that no errors of the understand- 
ing can be morally arraigned unless they have proceeded from 
the heart. But whether they be such, no man can be certain in 
the case of another, scarcely perhaps even in his own. Hence it 
follows by inevitable consequence, that man may perchance deter- 
mine what is a heresy ; but Grod only can know who is a heretic. 
It does not, however, by any means follow, that opinions funda- 
mentally false are harmless. A hundred causes may co-exist to 
form one complex antidote. Yet the sting of the adder remains 
venomous, though there are many who have taken up the evil 
thing, and it hurted them not ! Some, indeed, there seem to have 
been, in an unfortunate neighbour-nation at least, who have 
embraced this system with a full view of aU its moral and religious 
consequences; some 



who deem themselves most free. 



When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought, scofOng assent, 
Proud In their meanness ; and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase, 
Their subtle fluidB, impacts, essences. 
Self-working tools, uncaused effects, and all 
Those blind omniscients, those Almighty slaves, 
Untenanting Creation of its God !" 

Coleridge. Destint of Natxovb. 

Such men need discipline, not argument; they must be made 
better men before they can become wiser. 

The attention will be more profitably employed in attempting 
to discover and expose the paralogisms, by the magic of which 
such a faith could find admission into minds framed for a nobler 
creed. These, it appears to me, may be all reduced to one sophism i 
as their common genus ; the mistaking the conditions of a thing ) 
for its causes and essence; and the process by which we arrive at 
the knowledge of a faculty, for the faculty itself. The air I breathe 
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is the condition of my life, not its cause. We could never have learnt 
that we had eyes but by the process of seeing ; yet haying seen we 
know that the eyes must have pre-existed in order to render the 
process of sight possible. Let us cross-examine Hartley's scheme 
under the guidance of this distinction ; and we shall discover, that 
contemporaneity (Leibnitz's Lex CorUinui) is the Hmit and con- 
rlition of the laws of mind, itself being rather a law of matter, at 
least of phenomena considered as material. At the utmost, it is 
to thought the same as the law of gravitation is to locomotion. 
In every voluntary movement we first counteract gravitation, in 
order to avail ourselves of it. It must exist, that there may be a 
something to be counteracted, and which, by its reaction, aids the 
force that is exerted to resist it. Let us consider what we do 
when we leap. We first resist the gravitating power by an act 
purely voluntary, and then by another act, voluntary in part, we 
yield to it in order to light on the spot which we had previously 
proposed to ourselves. Now let a man watch his mind while he 
is composing ; or, to take a stiU more common case, while he is 
trying to recoUectaname ; and he will find the process com- 
jlflf.ft1yn.pn.1ogn^^«. ( TyTniHrof my readers will have observed a small 
/water-insect on the surface of rivulelis, which throws a cinque- 
I spotted shadow fringed with prismatic colours on the sunny 
bottom of the brook ; and wiU have noticed how the little animal 
wins its way up agaiust the stream, by alternate pulses of active 
and passive motion, now resisting the current, and now yielding 
' to it in order to gather strength and a momentary ^uZcnm for a 
L further propulsion. This is no unapt emhlftni ^f fhp> piiTi d's self^ 
\experience in the act of thinlring. There are evidently two 
powers at work which relatively to each other are active and pas- 
sive; and this is not possible without an intermediate faculty, 
which is at once both active and passive. (In philosophical 
language, we must denominate this intermediate faculty in all its 
degrees and determinations, the Imagination. But in common 
language, and especially on the subject of poetry, we appropriate 
the name to a superior degree of the faculty, joined to a superior 
voluntary control over it.) 

Contemporaneity then, being the common condition of aU the 
laws of association, and a component element in all the rruderia 
subjecta, the parts of which are to be associated, must needs be 
co-present with all. JSTothing, therefore, can be more easy than 
to pass off on an incautious mind this constant companion of 
each, for the essential substance of all. But if we appeal to our 
own consciousness, we shall find that even time itself, as the cause 
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of a particular act of association, is distinct from contemxyoraneity, 
as the condition of all association. Seeing a mackerel it may 
happen that I immediately think of gooseberries, becanse I at 
the. same time ate macker^ with gooseberries as the sauce. The 
first syllable of the latter word being that which had co-existed 
with tiie image of the bird so called, I may then think of a goose. 
In the next moment the image of a swan may arise before me, 
though I had never seen the two birds together. In the two 
former instances, I am conscious that their co-existence in time 
was the circumstance that enabled me to recollect them; and 
equally conscious am I, that the latter was recalled to me by the 
joint operation of likeness and contrast. So it is with cause and 
effect ; so too with order. So am I able to distinguish whether it 
was proximity in time, or continuity in space, that occasioned me 
to recall B. on the mention of A. They cannot be indeed sepa- 
rated from contemporaneity ; for that would be to separate them 
from the mind itself. The act of consciousness is indeed identical 
with time considered in its essence. (I mean time jper se, as 
contra-distinguished from our notion of time; for this is always 
blended with the idea of space, which as the contrary of time, is 
therefore its measure.) iN'overtheless the accident of seeing two 
objects at the same moment, acts as a distinguishable cause from 
that of having seen them in the same place : and the true practical 
general law of association is this ; that whatever makes certain 
parts of a total impression more vivid or distinct than the rest, 
will determine the mind to recall these in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common condition of contem- 
poraneity, or (what I deem a more appropriate and philosophical 
term) of continuity. But the will itself by confining and intensi- 
fying* the attention may arbitrarily give vividness or distinctness 
to any object whatsoever; and from hence we may deduce the 
uselessness, if not the absurdity, of certain recent schemes which 
promise an artificial memory, but which in reality can only pro- 
duce a confusion and debasement of the fancy. Sound logic, as 
the habitual subordination of the individual to the species, and of 
the species to the genus ; philosophical knowledge of facts under 
the relation of cause and effect ; a cheerful and communicative 



* I am aware that this word occare neither sentence and destroy that harmony of the 

in Johnson's Dictionary nor in any classical position of the words with the logical positioQ 

writer. Bnt the word, " to intend/' which of the thoughts, which is a beanty in all com- 

Mewtcm and others before him employ in this position, and more especially desirable in a 

•enBe, is now so completely appropriated to close philosophical investigation, 

anotlier meaning, that I could not use it with* therefore hazarded the word, 

out ambiguity: while to paraphrase the sense, though, I confess, it sounds uncouth 

•a by render Menae, would often break^iq) the own ear. 
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I have I 

luth to mj / 
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temper that disposes us to notice the similsirities and contrasts of 
things, that we may be able to illustrate the one by the other ; a 
quiet conscience; a condition free from anxieties: sound health, 
and above all (as far as relates to passive remembrance) a healthy 
digestion ; these are the best, these are the only Arts of Memory. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The qrstem of Dualism mtroduoed by Bes Cartes— Befined first by Spinoasa and afterwards 
by LeibDits into the doctrine of Harmonia pnestabilita—Uylozoism— Materialism— Nei- 
ther of these systems, on any possible theory of association, supplies or supersedes a theory 
of p^roeption, or explains the formation of the associable. 

TO the best of my knowledge Des Cartes was the first philosopher 
who introduced the absolute and essential heterogeneity of the 
soul as intelligence, and the body as matter. The assumption and 
the form of speaJdng have remained, though the denial of all other 
properties to matter but that of extension, on which denial the 
whole system of dualism is grounded, has been long exploded. 
For since impenetrability is intelligible only as a mode of resist- 
ance, its admission places the essence of matter in an act or power 
which it possesses in common with spirit, and body and spirit are 
therefore no longer absolutely heterogeneous, but may, without any 
absurdity, be supposed to be different modes, or degrees in perfec- 
tion, of a common substratum. To this possibility, however, it was 
not the fashion to advert. The soul was a thinking substance, and 
the body a apace-JiUing substance. Yet the apparent action of each 
on the other pressed heavy on the philosopher on the one hand, and 
no less heavily on the other hand pressed ^e evident truth that the 
law of causality holds only between homogeneous things, i,e., things 
having some common property, and cannot extend from one world 
into another, its opposite. A close analysis evinced it to be no less 
absurd than the question whether a man's affection for his wife lay 
north-east or south-west of the love he bore towards his child ? 
Jjeibnitz's doctrine of a pre-established harmony, which he cer- 
tainly borrowed from Spinoza, who had himseK taken the hint 
from Des Cartes' a.nima.1 machines, j^as, in its common interpreta- 
tion, too strange to survive the inventor, too repugnant to our 
common sense (which is not indeed entitled to a judicial voice in 
the courts of scientific philosophy, but whose whispers still exert 
a strong secret influence). Even Wolf, the admirer and illustrious 
systematizer of the Leibnitzian doctrine, contents himself with dd« 
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fending the possibility of the idea, but does not adopt it as a part 
of the edifice. 

The hypothesis of Hylozoism, on the other side, is the death of 
all rational physiology, and indeed of all physical science ; for 
that requires a limitation of terms, and cannot consist with the 
arbitrary power of multiplying attributes by occult qualities. Be- 
sides, it answers no purpose ; unless, indeed, a difficulty can be 
solyed by multiplying it, or that we can acquire a clearer notion of 
our soul by being told that we have a million souls, and that every 
atom of our bodies has a soul of its own. Far more prudent is it to 
admit the difficulty once for all, and then let it lie at rest. There 
is a sediment indeed at the bottom of the vessel, but all the water 
above it is clear and transparent. The Hylozoist only shakes it 
up, and renders the whole turbid. 

But it is not either the nature of man or the duty of the philo- 
sopher to despair concerning any important problem, until, as in 
the squaring of the circle, the impossibility of a solution has been 
demobstMtM. How tne ^esse assumed as originally distinct from 
the scire, can ever unite itself with it ; how bevng can transform 
itself into a hnowivig, becomes conceivable on one only condition ; 
namely, if it can be shown that the via representcUiva, or the Sen- 
tient, is itself a species of being, i.e,, either as a property or attri- 
bute, or as an hypostasis or self-subsistence. The former is indeed 
the assumption of materialism ; a system which could not but be 
patronized by the philosopher, if only it actually performed what 
it promises. But how any affection from without can metamor- 
phos e itself iJEo j^firg eption or will, the materialiHt has hitherto 
lefTno t only as incompre hensible as he fo im^-it-, but has aggr a- 
vateflT It in to a comprehensi ble absurdity^ For, grant th at~"an 
object from without could act upon the~conscious self as on a 
consubstantial object ; yet such an affection could only engender 
something homogeneous with itself. Motion could only pro- 

paga te motion. Matter has no inward. We remo ve one surlace. 

Ill I 1 1 ' I IIP 1 1 -i**^ 1^1'. 1 



but to meet with another. We can but divide a particle into par- 
ticles ; and each atom comprehends in itself the properties of the 
material universe. Let any reflecting mind make the experiment 
of explaining to itseK the evidence of our sensuous intuitions, from 
the hypothesis that in any given perception there is a something 
which has been communicated to it by an impact or an impression 
db extra. In the first place, by the impact on the percipient or ens 
representans, not the object itseK, but only its action or effect, will 
pass into the same. Not the iron tongue, but its vibrations, pass 
into the metal of the bell. Now, in our immediate perception, it 
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is not the mere power or act of the object, bnt the object itselij 
which is immediately present. We might indeed attempt to ex- 
plain this result by a chain of 'deductions and conclusions ; but 
that, first, the very faculty of deducing and concluding would 
equally demand an explanation ; and, secondly, that there exists 
in fact no such intermediation by logical notions, such as those of 
cause and effect. It is the object itself, not the product of a 
syllogism, which is present to our consciousness. Or would we 
explain this supervention of the object to the sensation, by a pro- 
ductiye faculty set in motion by an impulse ; still the transition 
into the percipient of the object itself, from which the impulse 
proceeded, assumes a power that can permeate and wholly possess 
the soul : 

" And like a God by spiritoal art, 
Be all in all, and an In every part" 

OOWLBT. 

And how came the percipient here P And what is become of the 
wonder-promising Matter, that was to perform all these marvels 
by force of mere figure, weight, and motion P The most consistent 
proceeding of the dogmatic materialist is to fall back into the 
common rank of soul-cmd-bodyigts ; to affect the mysterious, and 
declare the whole process a revelatio n given and not tobeunder- 
atood. which it would be profane to examine too c^ ely. TJatwr 
non mteUigiitJ^, But a revelation unconfirmed by nuracles, and a 
faith not commanded by the conscience, a philosopher may venture 
to pass by, without suspecting himself of any irreligious tendency. 

Thus as ipaterialism has been generally taught, . it is utterly un* 
intelligible^ and ^w*^" *^]? ?'^» p^oselvtes to the propensity so co m* 
mon among men, to mistake distinct images for clear conceptions, 
and vice versa, to reject as inconceivable whatever from its own 
nature is unimaginable. But as soon as it becomes intelligible, it 
ceases to be materialism. In order to explain thinhmg, as a ma- 
terial phenomenon, it is necessary to refine matter into a mere 
modification of intelligence, with the twofold function of appear- 
ing gjid perceiving. Even so did Priestley in his controversy with 
Price. He stripped matter of all its material properties, substi- 
tuted spiritual powers, and when we expected to find a body, be- 
hold, we had nothing but its ghost ! the apparition of a defunct 
substance ! 

I shall not dilate further on this subject, because it will (if God 
grant health and permission) be treated of at large and systemati- 
cally in a work which I have many years been preparing, on the 
I Productive Logos human and divine, with, and as an introductior 
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to, a full commentary on the Gospel of St. John. To make myself 
*ntelligible, as far as my present subject requires, it will be suffi- 
cient briefly to observe : 1. That all association demands and pre- 
supposes the existence of the thoughts and images to be associated. 
2. The hypothesis of an external world exactly correspondent to 
those images or modifications of our own being, which alone (ac- 
cording to this system) we actually behold, is as thorough idealism 
as Berkeley's, inasmuch as it equally (perhaps in a more perfect 
degree) removes aU reality and immediateness of perception, and 
places us in a dream-world of phantoms and spectres, the inexpli- 
cable swarm and equivocal generation of motions in our own 
brains. 3. That this hypothesis neither involves the explanation, 
nor precludes the necessity, of a mechanism and co-adequate forces 
in the percipient, which at the more than magic touch of the impulse 
from without is to create anew for itself the correspondent object. 
The formation of a copy is not solved by the mere pre-existence 
of an original ; the copyist of Baffael's Transfiguration must re- 
peat more or less perfectly the process of Baffael. It would be 
easy to explain a thought from the image on the retina, and that 
from the geometry of light, if this very light did not present the 
very same difficulty. We might as rationally chant the Brahmin 
f^reed of thft tnrff^ia^ fhn.f. supported the bear, that supported the 
elephant, that supported the world, to the tune of " This is the 
house that Jack built." The «ic Deo placUwm est we all admit as 
the sufficient cause, and the divine goodness as the sufficient 
reason ; but an answer to the whence P and why P is no answer to 
the how P which alone is the physiologist's concern. It is a mere 
sophimna ]pigrwm, and (as Bacon hath said) the arrogance of pu- 
sillanimity, which lifts up the idol of a mortal's fancy, and com- 
mands us to fall down and worship it as a work of divine wisdom, 
an cmcQe or pobUcMu/rn fallen from heaven. By the very same 
argument the supporters of the Ptolemaic system might have re- 
l^^gtf tl^A •NfA^.^TiiRTi . and pointing to the sky Tfith aftlf.cop. 
it grin, * have appealed to common sense, whether the son 
did not move and the earth stand stilL 

• ** And Ooxoombt vanqiiish Berkalej with a grin." Fcpt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Is p ^ilosopfay possible as a science, and what are its conditions ? — Qiordano fimno— Literary 
aristocracy, or tiie existence of a tacit compact anong the learned as a privileged ordor 
— The author's obligations to the Mystics }— to Immanuel Kant— The difference between 
the letter and the spirit of Kant's writings, and a vindication of prudence in the teaching 
of philosophy — Fichte's attempt to complete the aitical sybtem — ^Its paitlal success 
and ultunate &ilur»— Obligations to Scbelling ; and among Ehgliah writers to Saumarer. 

AFTER I liad successiYely studied in the schoolB of Locke, 
Berkeley, Leibnitz, and Hartley, and could find in neither 
of them an abiding place for my reason, I began to ask myself. Is 
a system of philosophy, as different from mere histoiy and historic 
classification possible P If possible, what are its necessary con- 
ditions ? I was for a while disposed to answer the first question 
in the negative, and to admit that the sole practicable employ- 
ment for the human mind was to observe, to collect, and to 
classify. But I soon felt that human nature itself fought up 
against this wilful resignation of intellect ; and as soon did I find, 
that the scheme taken with all its consequences and cleared of all 
inconsistencies was not less impracticable, than contra-natural. 
Assume in its fuU extent the position, nihil in inteUeetu quod non 
priua in sensu, without Leibnitz's qualifying prceter ipsmn intel- 
lechmif and in the same sense, in which it was understood by 
Hartley and Condillac: and what Hume had demonstratively 
deduced from this concession concerning cause and effect, will 
apply with equal and crushing force to all the other eleven 
categorical forms,* and the logical functions corresponding to 
them. How can we make bricks without straw ? Or build with- 
out cement ? We learn all things indeed by occasion of expe- 
rience; but the very facts so learnt force us inward on the 
antecedents, that must be pre- supposed in order to render ex- 
perience itself possible. The first book of Locke's Essays {li the 
supposed error, which it labours to subvert, be not a mere thing 
of straw, an absurdity which no man ever did, or indeed ever 
coidd believe) is formed on a So^to-fuz €T€po(riTri<r€<os, and invo'.Vv d 
the old mistake of cum hoc : ergo, propter hoc. 

The term. Philosophy, defines itself as an affectionate seeking 
after the truth; but Truth is the correlative of Being. This 
again ia no way conceivable, but by assuming as a postulate, that 
both are ah initio, identical and co-inherent ; that intelligence and 

* VfcleUa>i; quantity, quality, relattoo, and 106. See too the JudJcioiiB ramarks in Lodu 
mode, each ooiuisting of thr<w subdividona. and Huma. 
Vide Mritik der reinen ve,-nur\ft,p.»b,9ad 
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being are reciprocally eacli other's substrate. I presumed that 
this was a possible conception (i. e. that it involved no logical 
inconsonance) from the length of time during which the scholastic 
definition of the Svpreme Being, as cLctus puHssimus sine vUd poteu" 
tialitctte, was received in the schools of Theology, both by the 
Pontifician and the Reformed divines. The early study of Plato 
and Plotinus, with the commentaries and the Theologia Platonica 
of the illustrious Florentine; of Proclus and G^emistius Pletho; 
and at a later period of the " De Im/menao et InnwmerainU" and 
the " De la causa, prmcipio et v/no," of the philosopher of Nola, 
who could boast of a Sir Philip Sidney, and Fulke Greville among 
his patrons, and whom the idolaters of Rome burnt as an atheist 
in the year 1660 ; had all contributed to prepare my mind for the 
reception and welcoming of the Cogiio quia su/m, et swm quia 
Cogito; a philosophy of seeming hardihood, but certainly the 
most ancient, and therefore presumptively the most natural. 

Why need I be afraid P Say rather how dare I be ashamed of 
the Teutonic theosophist, Jacob BehmenP Many, indeed, and 
gross were his delusions ; and such as furnish frequent and ample 
occasion for the triumph of the learned over the poor ignorant 
shoemaker, who had dared think for himself. But while we 
remember that these delusions were such as might be anticipated 
from his utter want of all intellectual discipline, and from his 
ignorance of rational psychology, let it not be forgotten that the 
latter defect he had in common with the most learned theologians 
of his age. Neither with books nor with book-learned men was 
he conversant. A meek and shy quietist, his intellectual powers 
were never stimulated into feverous energy by crowds of prose- 
lytes, or by the ambition of proselyting. Jacob Behmen was an 
enthusiast in the strictest sense, as not merely distinguished, but 
as contra-distinguished, from a fanatic. While I in part translate 
the following observations from a contemporary writer of the 
Continent, let me be permitted to premise, that I might have 
transcribed the substance from memoranda of my own, which 
were written many years before his pamphlet was given to the 
world; and that I prefer another's words to my own, partly as a 
tribute due to priority of publication; but still more from the 
pleasured of sympathy in a case where coincidence only was 
possible. 

Whoever is acquainted with the history of philosophy during 
the two or three last centuries, cannot but admit that there 
appears to have existed a sort of secret and tacit compact among 
the learned, not to pass beyond a certain limit in speculative 
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science. The privilege of free thought, so highly extolled, has at 
no time been held valid in actual practice, except within this 
limit ; and not a single stride beyond it has ever been ventured 
without bringing obloquy on the transgressor. The few men of 
genius among the learned class, who actually did overstep this 
boundary, anxiously kvoided the appearance of having so done. 
Therefore the true depth of science, and the penetration to the 
inmost centre, from which all the lines of knowledge diverge to 
their ever distant circumference, was abandoned to the illiterate 
and the simple, whom unstilled yearning, and ain original ebul- 
liency of spirit, had urged to the investigation of the indwelling 
and Hving ground of all things. These then, because their names 
had never been enrolled in the guilds of the learned, were perse- 
cuted by the registered livery-men as interlopers on their rights 
and privileges. All without distinction were branded as f anaticd 
and phantasts ; not only those whose wild and exorbitant imagi- 
nations had actually engendered only extravagant and grotesque 
phantasms, and whose productions were, for the most part, poor 
copies and gross caricatures of genuine inspiration ; but the truly 
inspired likewise, the originals themselves! And this for no 
other reason, but because they were the unlearned, men of humble 
and obscure occupations. When, and from whom among the 
literati by profession, have we ever heard the divine doxology 
repeated, " J thank Thee Father I Lord of Heaven amd EaHh ! 
because Thou hast hid these things from the wise a/nd prudevdf amd 
haM revealed them v/nto hahesJ* * No ! the haughty priests of 
learning, not only banished from the schools and marts of science 
all who had dared draw Hving waters from the fountain, but drove 
them out of the very Temple, which meantime the buyers, a/nd 
setlers, and money^ch/imgers were suffered to make a den of thieves. 

And yet it would not be easy to discover any substantial ground 
for this contemptuous pride in those literati, who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves by their scorn of Behmen, De Thoyraa, 
G-eorge Pox, &c.; unless it be that they could write orthogra- 
phicaUy, make smooth periods, and had the fashions of authorship 
almost literally at their fingers' ends, while the latter, in simplicity 
of soul, made their words immediate echoes of their feelings. 
Hence the frequency of those phrases among them, winch have 
been mistaken for pretences to immediate inspiration; as for 
instance, " It was delivered tmto me ;" " I strove not to speak ;" " 1 
said, IwiU be silent ;*' " but the word was m nvy hea/rt as a bwming 
fire ;" " and I could not forbear »^ Hence too the unwillingness to 

• Luke. X. 21. 
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give offence ; hence the foresight, and the dread of the clamours 
which would be raised against them, so frequently avowed in the 
writings of these men, and expressed, as was natural, in the words 
of the only book with which they were familiar. "Woe is me 
that I am become a man of strife, and a man of contention; ] 
love peace: the souls of men are dear unto me: yet because 1 
seek for light every one of them doth curse me !" O ! it requires 
deeper feeling and a stronger imagination than belong to most of 
those to whoiti reasoning and fluent expression have been as a trade 
learnt in boyhood, to conceive with what might, with what inward 
strivings and commotion, the conception of a new and vital truth 
takes possession of an uneducated man of genius. His meditations 
are almost inevitably employed on the eternal or the everlasting ; 
for " the world is not his friend, nor the world's law." Need we, 
then, be surprised that, under an excitement at once so strong 
and so unusual, the man's body should sympathise with the 
struggles of his mind; or that he should at times be so far 
deluded as to mistake the tumultuous sensations of his nerves, and 
the co-existing spectres of his fancy, as parts or symbols of the 
truths which were opening on him P It has indeed been plausibly 
observed, that in order to derive any advantage, or to collect any 
intelligible meaning from the writing of these ignorant Mystics, 
the reader must bring with him a spirit and judgment superior 
to that of the writers themselves : 

'* And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek?" 

Pabadisb Beqaiked. 

— ^A sophism, which I fully agree with "Warburton, is unworthy of 
Milton ; how much more so of the awful Person in whose mouth 
he has placed it P One assertion I will venture to make, as sug- 
gested by my own experience, that there exist folios on the human 
understanding, and tiie nature of man, which would have a far 
juster claim to their high rank and celebrity, if in the whole huge 
volume there could be found as much fulness of heart and intellect 
£U9 burst forth in many a simple page of George Fox, Jacob 
Behmen, and even of Behmen's commentator, the pious and fervid 
William Law. 

The feeling of gratitude, which I cherish towards these men, 
has caused me to digress further than I had foreseen or proposed ; 
but to have passed them over in an historical sketch of my literary 
life and opinions, would have seemed to me like the denial of a 
debt, the concealment of a boon. For the writings of these 
Mystics acted in no slight degree to prevent my mind from being 
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imprisoned within the outline of any single dogmatic systeno. 
They contributed to keep alive the heart in the head; gave me 
an indistinct, jet stirring and working presentiment, that all the 
products of the mere reflectiye faculty partook of death, and were 
as the rattling twigs and sprays in winter, into which a sap was 
yet to be propelled, from some root to which I had not penetrated, 
if they were to afford my soul either food or shelter. If they 
were too often a moving cloud of smoke to me by day, yet they 
were always a pillar of fire throughout the night, during my 
wanderings through the wilderness of doubt, and enabled me to 
skirt, without crossing, the sandy deserts of utter imbelief . That 
the system is capable of being converted into an irreligious 
Pantheism, I well know. The Ethics of Spinoza may, or may not, 
be an instance. But at no time could I believe, that in iUelf and 
easentiaUy it is incompatible with religion, natural, or revealed : 
and now I am most thoroughly persuaded of the contrary. The 
writings of the illustrious sage of Konigsberg, the founder of the 
Critical Philosophy, more than any other work, at once invigor- 
ated and disciplined my understanding. The originality, the 
depth, and the compression of the thoughts; the novelty and 
subtlety, yet solidity and importance, of the distinctions; the 
adamantine chain of the logic ; and I will venture to add (paradox 
as it will appear to those who have taken their notion of Immanuel 
Kant, from Reviewers and Frenchmen) the clearness and evidence 
of the Critique of the Pure Reason; of the Judgment; of the 
Metaphysical Elements of Natural Philosophy, and of his Religion 
within the bounds of Pure Reason, took possession of me as with 
a giant's hand. After fifteen years familiarity with them, I still 
read these and all his other productions with undiminished de- 
light and increasing admiration. The few passages that remained 
obscure to me, after due efforts of thought, (as the chapter on 
S original apperception), and the apparent contradictions which 
'occur, I soon found were hints and insinuations referring to ideas, 
which Kant either did not think it prudent to avow, or which he 
'considered as consistently left behind in a pure analysis, not of 
human nature in toto, but of the speculative intellect alone. 
Hero therefore he was constrained to commence at the point of 
reflection, or natural consciousness : while in his moral system he 
was permitted to assume a higher ground (the autonomy of the 
wiU) as a postulate deducible from the unconditional command, 
or (m tne technical language of his school) the categorical im- 
perative, of the conscience. He had been in imminent danger of 
persecution during the reign of the late king of Prussia, that 
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■trange compound of lawless debauchery and priest-ridden super- 
stition : and it is probable that he had little inclination, in his 
old age, to act over again the fortunes and hair-breadth escapes 
of Wolf. The expulsion of the first among Kant's disciples, who 
attempted to complete his system, from the university of Jena, 
with the confiscation and prohibition of the obnoxious work by 
• the joint efforts of the courts of Saxony and Hanover, supplied 
experimental proof that the venerable old man's caution was not 
groundless. In spite therefore of *his own declarations, I could 
never believe it was possible for him to have meant no more by 
his Ntyumeium, or Thing in Itself, than his mere words express; 
or that in his own conception he confined the whole plastic power 
to the forms of the intellect, leaving for the external cause, for the 
materiale of our sensations, a matter without form, which is 
doubtless inconceivable. I entertained doubts likewise, whether 
in his own mind, he even laid all the stress, which he appears to 
do, on the moral postulates. 

An idea, in the highest sense of that word, cannot be conveyed 
hvLJ by a ^ywibdl ; flA id, except in geometry, all symbols of neces- 
sity invoive aii apparent contradiction, ^cowyo-e Swcroeo-iv : and for 
those who could not pierce through this symbolic husk, his writings 
were not intended. Questions which cannot be fully answered 
without exposing the respondent to personal danger, are not en- 
titled to a fair answer ; and yet to say this openly would in many 
cases furnish the very advantage which the adversary is insidi- 
ously seeking after. Yeracity does not consist in saying, but in 
the intention of communicating truth ; and the philosopher who 
cannot utter the whole truth without conveying falsehood, and at 
the same time, perhaps, exciting the most malignant passions, is 
constrained to express himself either mythically or equivocally. 
When Kant therefore was importuned to settle the disputes of 
his commentators himself, by declariug what he meant, how could 
he decline the honours of martyrdom with less offence, than by 
simply replying, " I meant what I said, and at the age of near 
fourscore, I have something else, and more important to do, than 
to write a commentary on my own works." 

Fichte's WissenseJurftalehre, or Lore of Ultimate Science, was to 
add the key-stone <^the arch ; and by commencing with an act, 
instead oi a thing or substance, Fichte assuredly gave the first 
mortal blow to Spinozism, as taught by Spinoza himself; and 
supplied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, and of a meta^ 
physique truly systematic: (i. e. having its spring and principle 
within itself.) But this fundamental idea he overbuilt with a 
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heavy mass of mere notions, and psychological acts of arbitrary 
reflection. Thus his theory degenerated into a crude egoiam/us,* 
a boastful and hyperstoic hostility to Nature, as lifeless, godless, 
and altogether unholy : while his religion consisted in the assump- 
tion of a mere ordo orddnans, which we were permitted exoterice to 
call God ; and his ethics in an ascetic, and almost monkish, mortifi- 
cation of the natural passions and desires. 

In Schelling's Nattur-Fhiloaophie, and the System dee fTomscen* 
dewtalen Idealismvs, I first found a genial coincidence with much 
that I had toiled out for myself, and a powerful assistance in 
what I had yet to do. 

J have introduced this statement as appropriate to the narrative 
nature of this sketch; yet rather in reference to the work which 
I h ive announced jn a preceding page, than to my present sub- 
ject. It would be but a mere act of justice to myself^ were I to 
warn my future readers, that an identity of thought, or even 
similarity of phrase will not be at all times a certain proof that 
the passage has been borrowed from Schelling, or that the con- 
ceptions were originally learnt from him. In this instance, as 
in the dramatic lectures of Schlegel to which I have before 
alluded, from the same motive of self-defence against the charge 
of plagiarism, many of the most striking resemblances, indeed all 
the main and fundamental ideas, were born and matured in my 
mind before I had ever seen a single page of the German Philo- 
sopher; and I might indeed affirm with truth, before the more 
important works of Schelling had been written, or at least made 

• The following burlesque an the Fichiean All I Itself 1 1 

Kgoismus may, perhaps, be amusing to the (Fools ! a trace with this starting !) 

few who have studied the system, and to All my 1 ! all my I ! 

those who are unacquainted with it, may con- He's a heretic dog who but adds Betty 

vey as tolerable a likeness of Fichte's idealism Martin I 

as can be expected from an avowed carica- Thus cried the God with hi^ imperial tone: 

ture. in robe of stiffest state, that soofiTd at 

The categorical imperative, or the annnncia-, . —IS™ .^,k t,»».»»»<„^ i.* -v^-^ 
tion of the new Teutonic God. 'ErOENKAI-' Th^I? ™>;IS?««'^ a ^hf^Y^J^!..! • 
HAN. a dithyrambic Ode, by QuKRKOPF Vos ^"JSSwn plural-stogular 

flimnJl%S2'°'°**'**"' *"** ^""'"^ ^ He tons spake on ! Behold in I alone 
oymnaslo. ^^ ^^^^^ y^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Eu ! Dei vica gerem, ipse Dioutt Or if in ye, yet 9s I doth depute ye. 

(Speak EngUsh, Friend !) the God Impera" In ! 1, you, the vocative or duty ! 

tiwu, I of the world s whole Lexicon tiie root I 

Here on this market-cross aloud 1 cry : Of the whole universe of touch, sound, sight 

1, 1, 1 ! 1 itaelf i ? The genitive and ablative to boot : 

'i'he form and the substance, the what and The accusative of wrong, the nom'nativ« 

the why, of right. 

The when and the whore, and tbe low and And in all cases th^ case absolute ! 

the high, Seli-construed, I all other moods decline : 

TI]» inside and outside, the earth and the Imperative, fh)m nothing we derive us; 

sicy. Yet as a super-postulate ni mine, 

I, vou, and he, and he. you and 1, Uuconstrued antecedence I assign 

All souls and aU bodies are! itself II ToX. Y, A theQodlnflnttiviial 
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public. Nor is this coiacidence at all to be wondered at. We 
had studied in the same school; been disciplined bj the same 
preparatory philosophy, namely, the writings of Kant; we had 
both equal obligations to the polar logic and dynamic philosophy 
of Giordano Bruno ; and Schelling has lately, and, as of recent 
acqtiisition, avowed that same affectionate reverence for the 
labours of Behmen, and other mystics, which I had formed at a 
much earlier period. The coincidence of Schelling's system with 
certain general ideas of Behmen, he declares to have been mere 
coincidence; while my obligations have been more direct. He 
needs give to Behmen only feelings of sympathy; while I owe 
him a debt of gratitude. God forbid ! that I should be suspected 
of a widi to enter into a rivalry with Schelling for the honours so 
unequivocally his right, not only as a great and original genius . 
but as the founder of the Philosophy of Nature, and as the most 
successful improver of the Dynamic* System which, begun by 
Bruno, was re-introduced (in a more philosophical form, and 
freed from all its impurities and visionary accompaniments) by 
Kant; in whom it was the native and necessary growth of his 
own system. Kant's followers, however, on whom (for the greater 
part) their master's cloak had fallen without, or with a veiy 
scanty portion of, his spirit, had adopted his dynamic ideas, only 
as a more refined species of mechanics. With exception of one 

* It would be an act of high and almost and the oopioasness of induction, with which 
criminal injustice to pass over in silence the he has assailed, and (in my opinion) sub- 
name of Mr. Richard Saumarez, a gentleman verted the tyranny of the mechanic system in 
equally well known as a medical man and as physiology ; established not only the existence 
a philanthropist, but who demands notice on of final causes, but their necessity and effici- 
the present occasion as the author of " a new ency in every system that merits the nune 
System of Physiology " in two volumes of philosophical ; and substituting life and 
octavo, published 1797; and in 1812 of "An progressive power, for the contradictory 
Examination of the natural and artificial inert JorcCt dm a right to be known and re- 
Systems of Philosophy which now prevail " membered as the first instaurator of the 
in one voltmie octavo, entitled, " The Princi- djmamic philosophy in England. The author's 
pies of physiological and physical Science." views, as far as concerns himseU^ are un- 
The latter work is not quite equal to the borrowed and completely his own, as he nci- 
former in style or arrangement ; and there ther possessed, nor do his writings discover. 
Is a greater necessity of distinguishing the the least acquaintance with the works of 
prindpleff of the author's philosophy from his Kant, in which the germs of the philosophy 
ooi^tures concerning colour, the atmos- exist; and his volumits were publii^ed 
phcric matter, comets, &c. which whether many years before the full development of 
just or erroneous are by no means necessary these germs by Schelling. Mr. Saumarez's 
ooDsequenoes of Uiat philosophy. Yet even detection of the Braunonian system was uo 
in this department of this volume, which 1 light or ordinary service at the time ; and I 
rei^trd as comparatively the inferior work, scarcely remember in any woi% on any sub- 
the reasonings by which Mr Saumarez inva- ^t a confutation so thoroughly satisfactory. 
lidates the hnmanenoe of an infinite power in It is sufficient at this time to have stated the 
any finite substance are the offspring of no fact ; as in the preface to the work, which I 
common mind ; and the experiment on the have already announced on the Logos, 1 have 
expansibility of the air is at least plausible exhibited in detail the merits of Uiis writer, 
and hi^ily higenious. But ibe merit, which and genuine philosopher, who needed only 
wiU secure botii to the book and to the writer have taken his foundations somewhat deeper 
a high and honorable name with posterity, and wider to have supeneded a coPBideraDk 
fSB^U in the masterly force of reaMiUn& part of my laboar& 
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jr two fundameiital ideas, which cannot be withheld from Fichte, 
to Schelling we owe the completion, and the most important 
victories, of this revolution in philosophy. To me it will be 
happiness and honour enough, should I succeed in rendering the 
system itself intelligible to my countrymen, and in the application 
of it to the most awful of subjects for the most important of pur- 
poses. Whether a work is the offspring of a man's own spirit, 
and the product of original thinking, will be discovered by those 
who are its sole legitimate judges, by better tests than the mere 
reference to dates. For readers in general, let whatever shall be 
found in this or any future work of mine that resembles, or coin*- 
cides with, the doctrines of my Grerman predecessor, though con- 
temporary, be wholly attributed to him : provided, that the absence 
of ^stinct references to his books, which I could not at all times 
make with truth as designating citations or thoughts actually de- 
rived from him; and which, I trust, would, after this general 
acknowledgment be superfluous ; be not charged on me as an un- 
generous concealment or intentional plagiarism. I have not 
indeed {eheul res anguata domil) been hitherto able to procure 
more than two of his books, viz. the 1st volume of his collected 
Tracts, and his System of Transcendental Idealism; to which, 
however, I must add a small pamphlet against Fichte, the spirit 
of which was to my feelings painfully incongruous with the prin- 
ciples, and which (with the usual allowance afforded to an anti- 
thesis) displayed the love of wisdom rather than the wisdom of 
love. I regard truth as a divine ventriloquist : I care not from 
whose mouth the sounds are supposed to proceed, if only the 
words are audible and intelligible. " Albeit, I must confess to be 
half in doubt, whether I should bring it forth or no, it being so 
contrary to the eye of the world, and the world so potent in most 
men's hearts, that I shall endanger either not to be regarded or 
not to be understood." — Milton : Beason of Church Goverwment. 

And to conclude the subject of citation, with a cluster of cita,- 
tions, which, as taken from books not in common use, may contri- 
bute to the reader's amusement, as a voluntary before a sermon. 
"Dolet mihi quvd&m delidis literarv/m inescatos svbito ja/m hom/i/nes 
adeo esse, prcesertim qui Christianos se proJUentvr, et legere nisi quod 
ad ddeetdiionem fddt, sustineant nihil : wnde et cUscvplinoe seveHorea 
et philosophia ipsa jam fere prorsus etiam, a doctis negligwntwr. 
Quod quidem propositvmi gtudiorwm, nisi matwre corrigitur, tatn 
magmmi rebus incommodwm dabit, quami dedit BarbaHes olim, 
Fertinax res Barbaries est,fateor : sed minus potest tamen, quam iUa 
fnoUities et persuasa prudentia literarumfi, quoe si ratione carets 
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aapientioe virtutisque specie mortales nviaere circwmdudt, StLCcedet 
igitwr, ub arbitroTf havd ita rntdto post, pro rusticana, seeuM nostri 
rvditaie captcUrix iUa commuiii-loqueiitia robti/r cmvmi virUis om/ne, 
omnem vvrivi&m mascida/m profligai/wra, nisi cavetv/rJ** A too pro- 
phetic remark, wluch lias been in fulfilment from the year 1680, to 
the present 1815. N.B. By persuasa prudentia, GrynsBus means 
self-complacent common sense as opposed to science and philoso- 
phic reason. 

" JEsb medms ordo et vehd equestris Ingeniorum quidem sagadwm 
et rebus hwnuvais commodorwm, non tcmien in primam rncignitucUnein 
patentiwm. Eorrnn hominwm, vi ita ddccmiy major ammma est. 
Sedulv/m, esse, nihil temere loqui, assvsscere lahorif et inuigims prU' 
denUce et modsstice tegere angusHores partes captus d/wm exercvta' 
Oonem et usmn, quo isH in dvUilms rebus poUent, pro naimra et mag' 
nitudme ingenii plerique acdpiunt" — Babclaii Abgenis, p. 71. 

" As therefore, physicians are many times forced to leave such 
methods of curing as themselves know to be fittest, and being 
over-ruled by the sick man's impatience, are fain to try the best 
they can : in like sort, considering how the case doth stfmd with 
the present age, full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we 
would {if ov/r subject permitted it) yield to the stream thereof. 
That way we would be contented to prove our thesis, which being 
the worse in itself, notwithstanding is now by reason of common 
imbecility the fitter and likelier to be brooked." — Hookeb. 

If this fear could be rationally entertained in the controversial 
age of Hooker, under the then robust discipline of the scholastic 
logic, pardonably may a writer of the present times anticipate a 
scanty audience f or abstrusest themes, and truths that can neither 
be communicated or received without eflfort of thought, as well 
as patience of attention. 

" Che s'io non erro al calcolar de' pnnti, 
Par cb' Asinina Stella a no! predomini, 
E'l Somaro e'l GaMtron si sian congiunti. 
II tempo d'Apuleio piu non si nomini : 
Che se allora an sol Haom sembrava un Asino, 
Mille Asini a' miei dl rassembran Huomini !" 

Di Salvatob Rosa Satir. I. L 10. 

* Simon Gbtkjkus, eandido lectori^ prefixed to the Latin translation of Plato by Marsilius 
Fldmia. Lugdoni, 1967. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A chapter of ligrewdon and anecdotes, as an interlude preceding that on the nature and 
genesis of the imagination or plastic power— On pedantry and pedantic espressionB— Ad- 
vice to young authors respecting publication^Various anecdotes of the author's literary 
life, and the progress of his opinions in religion and politics. 

** Esemjplastic, The word is not in Johnson, nor have I met 
with it elsewhere." Neither have I ! I constructed it myself from 
the Greek words, els h n-Xarreiv i.e. to shape into one ; becanse, 
having to convey a new sense, I thought that a new term would 
both aid the recollection of my meaning, and prevent its being 
confounded with the usual import of the word, imagination. 
" But this is pedantry !" Not necessarily so, I hope. If I am not 
mis-informed, pedantry consists in the use of words unsuitable to 
the time, place, and company. The language of the market 
would be iu the schools ajs pedantic, though it might not be re- 
probated by that name, as the language of the schools in the 
market. The mere man of the world, who insists that no other 
terms but such afi occur in common conversation should be em- 
ployed in a scientific disquisition, and with no greater precision, 
is as truly a pedant £U9 the man of letters, who either over-rating 
the acquirements of his auditors, or misled by his own familiarity 
with technical or scholastic terms, converses at the wine-table 
with his mind fixed on his museum or laboratory; even though 
the latter pedant instead of desiring his wife to make the teisi, 
should bid her add to the quami. suff. of thea Sineneis the oxyd of 
hydrogen saturated with caloric. To use the colloquial (and in 
truth somewhat vulgar) metaphor, if the pedant of the cloister, 
and the pedant of the lobby, both smell equally of the shop, yet 
the odour from the Russian binding of good old authentic-look- 
ing folios and quartos is less annoying than the steams from the 
tavern or bagnio. Nay, though the pedantry of the scholar 
should betray a little ostentation, yet a well-conditioned mind 
would more easily, methinks, tolerate the fox brush of learned 
vanity, than the sans cvZotterie of a contemptuous ignorance, that 
assumes i. a merit from mutilation in the seK-consoling sneer at 
the pompous incumbrance of tails. 

The first lesson of philosophic discipline is to wean the student's 
attention from the degrees of things, which alone form the voca- 
bulary of common life, and to direct it to the kind abstracted 
from degree. Thus the chemical student is taught not to be 
startled at disquisitions on the heat in ice, or on latent and fixibic 
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light. In sacli discourse the instructor has no other alternative 
than either to use old words with new meanings (the plan adopted 
by Darwin in his Zoonomia;) or to introduce new terms, after the 
exaanple of Linnaeus, and the framers of the present chemical 
nomenclature. The latter mode is evidently preferable, were it 
only that the former demands a twofold exertion of thought in 
one and the same act. For the reader (or hearer) is required not 
only to learn and bear in mind the new definition ; but to UU'^ 
learn, and keep out of his view, the old and habitual meaning ; a 
far more difficult and perplexing task, and for which the mere 
semblance of eschewing pedantry seems to me an inadequate com- 
pensation. Where indeed, it is in our power to recall an appro- 
propriate term that had without sufficient reason become obsolete, 
it is doubtless a less evil to restore than to coin anew. Thus to 
express in one word all that appertains to the perception consi- 
dered as passive, and merely recipient, I have adopted from oui- 
elder classics the word sensuous ; because sensmd is not at present 
used, except in a bad sense, or at least as a moral distinction, 
while sensitive and sensible would each convey a different meaning. 
Thus too I have followed Hooker, Sanderson, Milton, &c. in 
designating the immediateness of any act or object of knowlege 
by the word intuition, used sometimes subjectively, sometimes 
objectively, even as we use the word thought ; now as the thought, 
or act of thinking, and now as a thought, or the object of our 
reflection \ and we do this without confusion or obscurity. The 
very words, objective and elective, of such constant recurrence in 
the schools of yore, I have ventured to re-introduce, because I 
could not so briefly or conveniently, by any more familiar terms, 
distinguish the perdpere from the percipi. Lastly, I have cau- 
tiously discriminated the terms, the reason, and the understand- 
ing, encouraged and confirmed by the authority of our genuine 
divines, and philosophers, before the Revolution. 



" both life, and sense, 



Fancy, and nnderstanding: whence the sonl 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or Intuitive. Discourse* 
Is oftest jour's, the latter most is our^s, 
Differing but in degree, in kind the same." 

Pabadisb Ix>st, Book V. 



* Bat fiyr sundry notes on Siakespeare, &c. the mind, tlie processes of generalization and 

whicL have &Uen in my way, I should have subsumption, of deduction and conrlusion. 

deemed it unnecessary to observe, that diB> Thus Philosophy has liitherto been discur- 

course here, or elsewhere, does not mean what sive : while Geometry is alwi^'s aoc eaaen* 

we DOW call dlsooorshig ; but the dlscowlop of tiallj intuitive. 
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I say, that I was confinned by authority so venerable : for I had 
previons and higher motives in my own conviction of the import- 
ance, nay, of theliecessity of the distinction, as both an indispen- 
sable condition and a vital part of all sound speculation in 
metaphysics, ethical or theological. To establish this distinction, 
was one main object of The Friend ; if even in a biography of my 
own literary life I can with propriety refer to a work which was 
printed rather than published, or so published that it had been 
well for the unfortunate author if it had remained in manuscript ! 
I hare even at this time bitter cause for remembering that, which 
a number of my subscribers have but a trifling motive for forget- 
ting. This efiPusion might have been spared ; but I would feign 
flatter myself that the reader will be less austere than an oriental 
professor of the bastinado, who, during an attempt to extort per 
argwmentwm httcvMniMn a full confession from a culprit, inter- 
rupted his outcry of pain by reminding him, that it was " a mere 
digression !" " All this noise. Sir ! is nothing to the point, and no 
sort of answer to my questions !" " Ah ! but " (replied the suf- 
ferer) " it is the most pertinent reply in nature to your blows." 

An imprudent man of common goodness of heart, cannot but 
wish to turn even his imprudences to the ben^t of others, as far 
as this is possible. If therefore any one of the readers of this 
semi-narrative should be preparing or intending a periodical 
work, I warn him, in the first place, against trusting in the 
number of names on his subscription list. For he cannot be 
certain that the names were put down by sufficient authority ; or 
should that be ascertained, it still remains to be known whether 
they were not extorted by some over zealous friend's importunity; 
whether the subscriber had not yielded his name merely from 
want of courage to answer, no ! and with the intention of drop- 
ping the work as soon as possible. One gentleman procured me 
nearly a hundred names for The Friend, and not only took 
frequent opportunity to remind me of his success in his canvass, 
but laboured to impress my mind with the sense of the obligation, 
I was under to the subscribers ; for (as he very pertinently admo- 
nished me) " fifty-two shillings a year was a large sum to be 
bestowed on one individual, where there were so many objects of 
charity with strong claims to the assistance of the benevolent." 
Of these hundred patrons ninety threw up the publication before 
the fourth number, without any notice ; though it was well known 
to them, that in consequence of the distance, and the slowness 
and irregularity of the conveyance, I was compelled to lay in a 
stock of stamped paper for at least eight weeks beforehand ; each 
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Aeet of wliich stood me in five-pence previous ho its axrival at my 
printer's; though the subscription money was. not to be received 
till the twenty-first week after the commencement of the work ; 
and lastly, though it was in nine cases out of ten impracticable 
for me to receive the money for two or three numbei-s without 
paying an equal sum for the postage. 

In confirmation of my first caveat, I will select one fact among 
many. On my list of subscribers, among a considerable numbei 
of names equally flattering, was that of an Earl of Cork, with his 
address. He might as well have been an Earl of Bottle for aught 
I knew of him, who had been content to reverence the peerage in 
abstractor rather than in concretis. Of course The Friend was 
regularly sent as far, if I remember right, as the eighteenth 
number: i,e,, till a fortnight before the subscription was to be 
paid. And lo ! just at this time I received a letter from his lord- 
ship, reproving me in language far more lordly than courteous 
for my impudence in directing my pamphlets to him, who knew 
nothing of me or my work ! Seventeen or eighteen numbers of 
which, however, his lordship was pleased to retain, probably for 
the culinary or the post-culinary conveniences of his servants. 

Secondly, I warn all others froin the attempt to deviate from 
the ordinary mode of publishing a work by the trade. I thought, 
indeed, that to the purchaser it was indifferent whether thirty 
per cent, of the purchase-money went to the booksellers or to the 
government ; and that the convenience of receiving the work by 
the post at his own door would give the preference to the latter. 
It is hard, I own, to have been labouring for years in collecting 
and arranging the materials ; to have spent every shilling that 
could be spared after the necessaries of life had been furnished, 
in buying books, or in joumies for the purpose of consulting them, 
or of acquiiing facts at the fountain head ; then to buy the paper, 
pay for the printing, &c., all at least fifteen per cent, beyond what 
the trade would have paid ; and then after all to give thirty pei 
cent., not of the net profits, but of the gross results of the sale, to 
a man who has merely to give the books shelf or warehouse room, 
and permit his apprentice to hand them over the counter to those 
who may ask for them ; and this too copy by copy, although if 
the work be on any philosophical or scientific subject, it may be 
years before the edition is sold off. All this, I confess, must 
seem a hardship, and one, to which the products of industry in 
no other mode of exertion are subject. Yet even this is better, 
far better, than to attempt in any way to unite the functions of 
author and publisher. But the most prudent mode is to sell the 
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copyriglit, at least of one or more editionB, for the most that the 
trade will offer. By few only can a large remuneration be 
expected; but fifty pounds and ease of mind are of more real 
advantage to a literary man, than the chance of five hundred with 
the certainty of insult and degrading anxieties. I shall have 
been grievously misunderstood if this statement shoidd be inter- 
preted as written with the desire of detracting from the character 
of booksellers or publishers. The individuals did not make the 
laws and customs of their trade, but, as in every other trade, take 
them as they find them. Till the evil can be proved to be remove- 
/ able and without the substitution of an equal or greater incop- 
1 venience, it were neither wise or manly even to complain of it. 
But to use it as a pretext for speaking, or even for thinking or 
feeling, unkindly or opprobriously of the tradesmen, as individuals, 
would be something worse than unwise or even than unmanly ; it 
would be immoral and calumnious ! My motives point in a far 
different direction and to far other objects, as will be seen in the 
conclusion of the chapter. 

A learned and exemplary old clerg3rman, who many years ago 
went to his reward followed by the regrets and blessings of his 
flock, published at his own expense two volumes octavo, entitled, 
A New Theory of Redemption. The work was most severely 
handled in the Monthly or Critical Bicview, I forget which, and this 
unprovoked hostility became the good old man's favourite topic of 
conversation among his friends. Well ! (he used to exclaim) in 
the second edition I shall have an opportunity of exposing both 
the ignorance and the malignity of the ^onymous critic. Two 
or three years however passed by without any tidings from the 
bookseller, who had undertaken tibe printing and publication of 
the work, and who was perfectly at his ease, as the author was 
known to be a man of large property. At length the accounts 
were written for ; and in the course of a few weeks they were 
presented by the rider for the house, in person. My old friend 
put on his spectacles, and holding the scroll with no very firm 
hand, began " Paper, so much : Oh, moderate enough — ^not at all 
beyond my expectation ! Priiding, so much : well ! moderate 
enough ! SUtching, covers, ad/vertisem£7U8, carriage^ Ac, so m/uchJ" 
f — Still nothing amiss. SeUeridge (for orthography is no necessary 
\ part of a bookseller's literary acquirements) £S Ss, " Bless me ! 
only three guineas for the what d'ye call it P the seUeridge ?" ** No 
more, sir," replied the rider. " Nay, but that Is too moderate,** 
rejoined my old friend. " Only three guineas for selling a thou- 
sand copies of a work m two volumes P" „ Oh, sir !" cries the 
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joang tiayeller, " jon have mistaken the word. There have been 
none of them sold ; thej have been sent back from London long 
ago ; and this £3 38. is for the ceUarcige, or warehouse-room in onr 
book ceUar,'* The work was in consequence preferred from the 
ominous cellar of the publisher's to the author's garret ; and on 

. prestsnting a copy to an acquaintance, the old gentleman used to 
tell the anecdote with great humour and still greater good 
nature. 

With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I was a far more than 
equal sufferer for it, at the very outset of my authorship. Toward 
the close of the first year from the time that, in an inauspicious 
hour, I left the friendly cloisters and the happy grove of quiet, 
ever honoured Jesus College, Cambridge, I was persuaded by 

> sundry philanthropists and anti-pol^mists to set on foot a periodi- 
cal work, entitled The Watchman, that (according to the general 

' motto of the work) aU might know the truth, cmd that the tnUh 
might make us free I In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, 
and likewise to contribute as little as possible to the supposed 
guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be published on every 
eighth day, thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely printed, and 
price only fourpence. Accordingly with a flaming prospectus, 
" Knowledge is Power," " To cry the state of the political atmo- 
sphere," and so forth, I set off on a tour to the north, from Bristol 

^ to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring customers, preaching by 
the way in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a 
blue coat and white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of 
Babylon might be seen on me. For I was at that time and long 
after, though a Trinitarian {i,e,, ad norma/m Platonia) in philoso- ^ 
phy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion ; more accurately, I was 
a psUamthropigt, one of those who believe our Lord to have been/' 

y the real Son of Joseph, and who lay the main stress on the Besur- 
rection rather than on the Crucifixion. O ! never can I remember 
those days with either shame or regret. For I was most sincere, 
most disinterested ! My opinions were indeed in many and most 
important points erroneous ; but jnj heart was single. Wealth, 
rank, life itself, then seemed cheap to me, compared with the inte- 
rests of (what I believed to be) the truth, and the will of my 
Maker. I oannot even accuse myself of having been actuated by 

? vanity ; for in the expansion of my enthusiasm I did not think of 
mysdf at all. 

My campaign commenced at Birmingham ; and my first attack 
was on a rigid Calvinist, a tallow-chandler by trade. He was a 
tall dingy man, in whom length was so predominant over breadth; 
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that lie miglit almost liave been boi-rowed for a foundry poker. 
O that face t a face nor' efixfma-iv ! I have it before me at this 
moment. The lank, black, twine-like hair, prngui-nUescemt, cut in 
a straight line along the black stubble of his thin gunpowder eye- 
brows, that looked like a scorched after-math from a last we^*s 
shaving. His coat collar behind in perfect unison, both of colour 
and lustre, with the coarse yet glib cordage that I suppose he 
called his hair, and which with a bend inward at the nape of the 
neck (the only approach to flexure in his whole figure) slunk in 
behind his waistcoat; while the countenance lank, dark, very 
hard, and with strong, perpendicular furrows, gave me a dim 
notion of some one looking at me through a used gridiron, all 
soot, grease, and iron ! But he was one of the thorough-bred, a 
true lover of liberty, and (I was informed) had proved to the 
satisfaction of many, that Mr. Pitt was one of the horns of the 
second beast in the Revelations, that spoke like a dragon, A 
person to whom one of my letters of recommendation had been 
addressed was my introducer. It was a new event in my life, my 
first stroke in tiie new business I had undertaken of an author, 
yea, and of an author trading on his own account. My com- 
panion after some imperfect sentences and a midtitude of hums 
and haas abandoned the clause' to his client ; and I commenced an 
harangue of half an hour to Phileleutheros, the tallow-chandler, 
varying my notes through the whole gamut of eloquence from the 
ratiocinative to the declamatory, and in the latter from the 
pathetic to the indignant. I argued, I described, I promised, I 
prophesied; and beginning with the captivity of nations I ended 
with the neai* approach of the millennium, finishing the whole with 
some of my own verses describing that glorious state out of the 
BeUgious Musings : 



SucD delights. 



As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 
When in some hour of solemn Jubilee 
The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open : and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies. 
And odours snatched fi'om beds of Amaranth, 
And they that from the crystal river of life 
Spring up on freshoied wing, ambrosial gales. 

Bbuoious Musmos. 

My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and praise- 
wor^y patience, though (as I was afterwards told on complaining 
of certain gales that were not altogether ambrosial) it was a melt- 
ing day with him. " And what, sir," he said, after a. short pause, 
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« might the cost be ?" « Only f oirrpence," (O ! how I felt the 
anti-climax, the abysmal bathos of that f ourpence) I " only four- 
pence, sir, each number, to be published on every eighth day.*f 
" That comes to a deal of money at the end of a year. And how 
much did you say there was to be for the money ?" " Thirty-two 
pages, sir! large octavo, closely printed," "Thirty and two 
pages P Bless me, why except what I does in a family way on the 
Sabbath, that's more than I ever reads, sir ! all the year round. I 
aai as great a one as any man in Brummagem, sir ! for liberty 
and truth, and all them sort of things, but as to this, no offence, I 
hope, sir, I must beg to be excused." 

So ended my first canvass. From causes that I shall presently 
mention, I made but one other application in person. This took 
place at Manchester, to a stately and opulent wholesale dealer 
in cottons. He took my letter of introduction, and having 
X>enised it, measured me from head to foot, and again from foot 
to head, and then asked if I had any bill or invoice of the thing. 
I presented my prospeotns to him; he rapidly dammed and 
hummed over the first side, and stiU more rapidly the second and 
conoluding page, crashed it within his fingL Ld the paJm of 
his hand; then most deUberately and significantly rubbed and 
smoothed one part against the other; and, lastly, putting it into 
his pocket, turned his back upon me with an " over-run with these 
articles !" and so, without another syllable, retired into his count- 
ing-house; and, I can truly say, to my unspeakable amusement.. 

This, as I have said, was my second and last attempt. On re- 
turning baffled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed to re- 
peat the miracle of Orpheus with the Brummagem, patriot,.! dined 
with the tradesman who had introduced me to him. After dinner 
he importuned me to smoke a pipe with him and two or three other 
iUtmi/maM of the same rank. I objected, both because I was en- 
gaged to spend the evening with a minister and his friends, and 
bemuse I had never smoked except once or twice in my lifetime, 
and then it was herb tobacco mixed with Oronooko. On the as- 
surance, however, that the tobacco was equally mild, and seeing too 
that it was of a yellow colour (not forgetting the lamentable diffi- 
culty I have always experienced in saying no ! and in abstaining 
from what the people about me were doing), I took half a pipe, 
filling the lower half c^ the bowl with salt. I was soon, however, 
compelled to resign it, in consequence of a giddiness and distress- 
ful feeling in my eye8> which, as I had drank but a single glass of 
ale, must, I knew, have been the effect of the tobacco. Soon after, 
deeming myself recovered, I sallied forth to my engagement ; but 
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the walk and the fresh air bronght on all the symptoms a.gain, and 
I had scarcely entered the minister's drawing-room, and opened a 
small packet of letters which he had received from Bristol for me, 
ere I sank back on the sofa in a sort of swoon rather than sleep. 
Fortunately, I had found just time enough to inform him of the 
confused state of my feelings and of the occasion. For here and 
thus I lay, my face like a wall that is whitewashing, deathly pale, 
and with the cold drops of perspiration running down it from my 
forehead, while one after another there dropped in the different 
gentlemen who had been invited to meet and spend the evening 
with me, to the number of from fifteen to twenly. As the poison 
of tobacco acts but for a short time, I at length awoke from in- 
sensibility, and looked round on the party, my eyes dazzled by the 
candles which had been lighted in the interim. By way of relieT- 
ing my embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began the conversa- 
tion with, " Have you seen a paper to day, Mr. Coleridge P' " Sir," 
I replied, rubbing my eyes, " I am far from' convinced that a Chris- 
tian is permitted to read either newspapers or any other works of 
merely political and temporary interest." This remark, so lu- 
diorously inapposite to, orra^er incongmous with, the purpose 
for which I was known to have visited Birmingham, and to assist 
me in which they were all then met, produced an involuntary and 
general burst of laughter; and seldom indeed have I passed so 
many delightful hours as I enjoyed in that room from the mo- 
ment of that laugh tUl an early hour the next morning. Never, 
perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party, have I since heard 
conversation sustained with such animation, enriched with such 
variety of information, and enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. 
Both then and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me from 
proceeding with my scheme ; assured me in the most friendly and 
yet most flattering expressions that the employment was neither 
fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. Yet, if I had determined 
on persevering in it, they promised to exert themselves to the ut- 
most to procure subscribers, and insisted that I shoidd make no 
more applications in person, but carry on the canvass by pro^. 
The same hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, and (that 
failing) the same kind exertions in my behalf, I met with at Man- 
-'hester, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every plaoe in 
which I took up my sojourn. I often recall with affectionate plea- 
sure the many respectable men who interested themselves forme, a 
perfect stranger to them, not a few of whom I can stOl name 
among my friends. They wiU bear witness for me how opposite 
even then my principles were to those of Jacobinism, or even of 
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democracy, and can attest tlie strict accuracy of the statement 
wliicli I Imye left on record in the 10th and 11th numbers of The 
IViend. 

From this rememberable tour I returned with nearly a thousand 
names on the subscription list of The Watchman ; yet more than 
half -convinced that prudence dictated the abandonment of the 
scheme. But for this very reason I persevered in it ; for I was at 
that period of my life so completely hag-ridden by the fear of 
being influenced by selfish motives, that to know a mode of con- 
duct to be the dictate of prudence, was a sort of presumptive proof 
to my feelings that the contrary was the dictate of duty. Ac- 
cordmgly I commenced the work, which was announced in London 
by long bills in letters larger than had ever been seen before, and 
which I have been informed, for 1 did not see them myself, eclipsed 
the glories even of the lottery puffs. But, alas ! the publication of 
the very first number was delayed beyond the day announced f oi 
its appearance. In the second number an essay against fast days, 
with a most censurable application of a text &om Isaiah for ita 
motto, lost me near five hundred of my subscribers at one blow. 
In the two following numbers I made enemies of alL my Jacobin 
and democratic patrons; for disgusted by their infidelity, and 
their adoption of French morals with 'French psUosophy ; and per- 
haps thinking that charity ought to begin nearest home, instead 
of abusing the government and the aristocrats chiefly or entirely, 
as had been expected of me, I levelled my attacks at " modem pa- 
triotism," and even ventured to declare my belief that, whatever 
the motives of ministers might have been for the sedition, or as it 
was then the fashion to call them, the gagging bills ; yet the bills 
themselves woidd produce an effect to be desired by all the true 
friends of freedom, as far as they should contribute to deter men 
from openly declaiming on subjects the principles of which they 
had never bottomed, and from " pleading to the poor and ignorant, 
instead of pleading for them." At the same time I avowed my 
conviction, that national education and a concurring spread of the 
Qospel were the indispopisable conditions of any true political 
ame^oration. Thus, by the time the seventh mmiber was pub- 
lished, I had the mortification (but why should I say this, when in 
truth I cared too little for anything that concerned my worldly 
interests to be at all mortified about it P) of seeing the preceding 
numbers exposed in sundry old iron shops for a penny a piece. ^ 
At the ninth number I dropped the work. But from the London 

publisher I could not obtain a shilling. He was a and set me 

at defiance. From other places I procured but little, and aftei 
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such delays as rendered that little worth nothing ; and I should 
^ have been inevitably thrown into jail by my Bristol printer, who re- 
fused to wait even for a month for a snm between eighty and ninety 
pounds, if the money had not been paid for me by a man by no 
means affluent, a dear friend who attached himself to me from my 
first arrival in Bristol, who has continued my friend with a fiddity 
unconqueredby time, or even by my own apparent neglect ; a friend 
from whom I never received an advice that was not wise, or a re- 
monstrance that was not gentle and affectionate. 

Conscientiously an opponent of the first revolutionary war, yet . 
with my eyes thoroughly opened to the true character and impo- 
tence of ^e favourers of revolutionary principles in England, 
principles which I held in abhorrence (for it was part of my poli- 
tical creed that whoever ceased to act as an individual, by making 
himself a member of any society not sanctioned by his govern- 
ment, forfeited the rights of a citizen), a vehement anti-minis- 
terialist, but after the invasion of Switzerland, a more vehement 
anti-Grallican, and still more intensely an anti- Jacobin, I retired to 
a cottage at Stowey, and provided for my scanty maintenance by 
writing verses for a London Morning Paper. I saw plainly that 
literature was not a profession by which I coidd expect to live; for 
I could not disguise from myself that, whatever my talents might 
or might not be in other respects, yet they were not of the sort 
that could enable me to become a popular writer ; and that what- 
ever my opinions might be in themselves, they were almost equi- 
distant from all the three prominent parties, the Pittites, the 
Foxites, and the Democrats. Of the unsaleable nature of my 
writings I had an amusing memento one morning from our own 
servant girl. For, happening to rise at an earlier hour than 
usual, I observed her putting an extravagant quantity of paper 
into the grate in order to light the &ce, and mildly checked her 
for her wastefulness : " La, sir," replied poor ISTanny, " why, it is 
*^ only Watchmen." 

I now devoted myself to poetry and the study of ethics and 
psychology ; and so profbund was my admiration at this time of 
Hartley's Essay on Man, that I gave his name to my first-bom. 
In addition to the gentleman, my neighbour, whose garden joined 
on to my little orchard, and the cultivation of whose friendship had 
been my sole motive in choosing Stowey for my residence, I wap 
so fortunate as to acquire, shortly after my settlement there, an 
invaluable blessing in the society and neighbourhood of one to 
whom I could look up with equal reverence, whether I regarded 
him as a poet, a philosopher, or a man. His conversation extended 
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to almost all subjects, except physics and politics ; with the latter 
he never troubled himself. Yet neither my retirement nor my 
utter abstraction from all the disputes of the day could secure me 
in those jealous times from suspicion and obloquy, which did not 
stop at me, but extended to my excellent friend, whose perfect in- 
nocence was eyen adduced as a proof of his guilt. One of the 
many busy sycophants* of that day (I here use the word sycophant 
in its original sense, as a wretch who flatters the prevailing party 
by informing against his neighbours, under pretence that they ai'e 
exporters of prohibited figs or fancies ! for the moral application of 
the term, it matters not which) ; one of these Efycophantic law- 
mongrels, discoursing on the politics of the neighbourhood, uttered 
the following deep remark : " As to Coleridge, there is not so much 
harm in hirrif for he is a whirl-brain that talks whatever comes up- 
permost ; but that ; he is the dark traitor. You never hear 

him say a syllable on the subject." 

Now that the hand of Providence has disciplined all Europe into 
sobriety, as men tame wild elephants, by alternate blows and ca- 
resses ; now that Englishmen of all classes are restored to their 
old English notions and feelings, it will with difficulty be credited 
how great an influence was at that time possessed and exerted by 
the spirit of secret defamation (the too constant attendant on 
party zeal !) during the restless interim from 1793 to the com- 
mencement of the Addington administration, or the year before 
the truce of Amiens. For by the latter period the minds of tJie 
partizans, exhausted by excess of stimulation and humbled by 
mutual disappointment, had become languid. The same causes 
that inclined the nation to peace, disposed the individuals to recon- 
ciliation. Both parties had found themselves in the wrong. The 
one had confessedly mistaken the moral character of the revolution, 
and the other had miscalculated both its moral and its physical 
resources. The experiment was made at the price of great, almost, 
we may say, of humiliating sacrifices ; and wise men foresaw that 
it would fail, at least in its direct and ostensible object. Yet it 
was purchased cheaply, and realized an object of equal value, and, 
if possible, of still more vital piportance. For it brought about a 
national unanimity unexampled in our history since the reign of 
Elizabeth : and Providence, never wanting to a good work when 
men have don^ their parts, soon provided a common focus in the 
cause of Spain, which made us all once more Englishmen, by at 
once gratifying and correcting the predilections of both parties. 

* SvKoiK ^y*iv, to shew or detect flgs, the exportation of wliich from Attica was forUddea 
by tbe laws. 
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The Bincei*e rererers of the throne felt the cause of loyalty en- 
nobled by its alliaQce with that of freedom; while the honest 
zealots of the people could not but admit that freedom itself as- 
sumed a more winning form, humanized by loyalty, and conse- 
crated by religious principle. The youthful enthusiasts who, 
flattered by the morning rainbow of ilie French reirolution, had 
made a boast of expatriating their hopes and fears, now disciplined 
by the succeeding storms, and sobered by increase of years, had 
been taught to prize and honour the spirit of nationality as the 
best safeguard of national independence, and this again as the 
absolute pre-requisite and necessary basis of popular rights. 

If in Spain too disappointment has nipped our too forward 
expectations, yet all is not destroyed that is checked. The crop 
was perhaps springing up too rank in the stalk, to hem well ; and 
there were, doubtless, symptoms of the Gallican blight on it. If 
superstition and despotism have been suffered to let in their wolvish 
sheep to trample and eat it down even to the surface, yet the roots 
remain alive, and the second growth may prove all the stronger 
and healthier for the temporary interruption. At all events, to 
U8 heaven has been just and gracious. The people of England 
did their best, and have received their rewards. Long may we 
continue to deserve it ! Causes, which it had been too generally 
the habit of former statesmen to regard as belonging to another 
world, are now admitted by all ranks to have been the main agents 
of our success. " We fotight from heaven ; the stars in their courses 
foibght against Sisera'' If then, xmanimity grounded on moral 
feelings has been among the least equivocal sources of our national 
glory, that man deserves the esteem of his countrymen, even as 
patriots, who devotes his life and the utmost efforts of his intellect 
to the preservation and continuance of that unanimity by the dis- 
closure and establishment of principles. For by these all opinions 
must be ultimately tried ; and (as the feelings of men are worthy 
I of regard only as far as they are the representatives of their fixed 
* opinions) on the knowledge of these all unanimity, not accidental 
and fleeting, must be grounded. Let the scholar, who doubts this 
assertion, refer only to the speeches and writings of Edmund 
Burke at the commencement of the American war, and compare 
them with his speeches and writings at the commencement of the 
French revolution. He will find the principles exactly the same 
and the deductions the same ; but the practical inferences almost 
opposite in the one case from those drawn in the other; yet 
in both equally legitimate, and in both equally confirmed by 
the residts. Whence gained he this ^periority of foresight F 
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Whence arose the striking difference, aiid in most instances, 
even the discrepancy between the grounds assigned by him, and 
by those who voted with him, on the same questions? How 
are we to explain the notorious fact, that the speeches and 
writings of Edmund Burke are more interesting at the pre- 
sent day than they were found at the time of their first publi- 
cation; while those of his illustrious confederates are either 
forgotten, or exist only to furnish proofs, that the same conclu- 
sion, which one man had deduced scientifically, ma/y be brought 
out by another in consequence of errors that luckily chanced to 
neutralize each other. It would be unhandsome as a conjecture, 
even were it not, as it actually is, false in point of fact, to attribute 
this difference to deficiency of talent on the part of Burke's friends, 
or of experience, or of historical knowledge. The satisfactory 
solution is, that Edmund Burke possessed and had sedulously 
sharpened that eye, which sees all things, actions, and events, in 
relation to the laws that determine their existence and circum- 
scribe their possibility. He referred habitually to principles. 
He was a scientific statesman ; and therefore a seer. For everyjl 
principle contains in itself the germs of a prophecy ; and as the 
prophetic power is the essential privilege of science, so the fulfil - 
ment of its oracles supplies the outward and (to men in general), 
the only test of its claim to the title. Wearisome as Burke's 
refinements appeared to his parliamentary auditors, yet the culti- 
vated classes throughout Europe have reason to be thankful that 



*' he went on refining, 



And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining " 

Our very sign-boards (said an illustrious friend to me) give 
evidence, that there has been a Titian in the world. Li like 
manner, not only the debates in parliament, not only our pro- 
clamations and state papers, but the essays and leading para- 
graphs of our journals are so many remembrancers of Edmund 
Burke. Of this the reader may easily convince himself i if either 
by recollection or reference he will compare the opposition news- 
papers at the commencement and during the five or six following 
years of the French revolution, with the sentiments and grounds 
of argument assumed in the same class of journals at present, and 
for some years past. 

Whether the spirit of Jacobinism, which the writings of Burke 
exorcised from the higher and from the literaiy classes, may not 
like the ghost in Hamlet, be heard moving and mining in the 
underground chambers with an activity the more dangerous 
because less noisy, may admit of a question. I have given my 
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opinionB on this point, and the grounds of them, in my letters 
to Jndge Fletcher, occasioned by his charge to the Wexford grand 
jury, and published in the CovHer. Be this as it may, the evil 
spirit of jealousy, and with it the Cerberean whelps of feud and 
slander, no longer walk their rounds in cultivated society. 

Far different were the days to which these anecdotes have 
carried me back. The dark guesses of some zealous Qyddnunc, 
met with so congenial a soil in the grave alarm of a titled Dog- 
Derry of our neighbourhood, that a spy was actually sent down 
from the government pot^r avrveiUance of myself and friend. 
There must have been not only abundance, but variety of these 
" honourable men " at the disposal of ministers : for this proved 
a very honest fellow. After three week's truly Indian persever- 
ance in tracking us (for we were commonly together), during all 
which time seldom were we out of doors but he contrived to be 
within hearing (and all the while utterly unsuspected; how, 
indeed, could such a suspicion enter our fancies?) he not only 
rejected Sir Dogberry's request that he would try yet a little 
longer, but declared to him his belief, that both my friend and 
myself were as good subjects, for aught he could discover to the 
contrary, as any in His Majesty's dominions. He had repeatedly 
hid himself, he said, for hours together, behind a bank at the 
sea-side (our favourite seat), and overheard our conversation. At 
first he fancied, that we were aware of our danger; for he often 
heard me talk of one Spy Nozy, which he was inclined to interpret 
of himself, and of a remarkable feature belonging to him ; but he 
was speedily convinced that it was the name of a man who had 
made a book and lived long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, 
and we were perpetually desiring each other to look at thUy and to 
listen to thai ; but he could not catch a word about politics. Once 
he had joined me on the road ; (this occurred as I was returning 
home alone from my friend's house, which was about three miles 
from my own cottage), and passing himself off as a traveller, he 
had entered into conversation with me, and talked of purpose in a 
democrat way in order to draw me out. The result, it appears, 
not only convinced him that I was no friend of Jacobinism ; but 
(he added) I had " plainly made it out to be such a silly as weU as 
wicked thing, that he felt ashamed, though he had only put it 
on." I distinctly remembered the occurrence, and had mentioned 
it immediately on my return, repeating what the traveller with 
his Bardolph nose had said, with my own answer ; and so little 
did I suspect the true object of my " tempter ere accuser," that I 
expressed with no small pleasure my hope and belief, that the 
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eonyersation bad been of some service to tbe poor misled malcon* 
tent. Tbis incident tberef ore prevented all donbt as to tbe trutb 
of tbe report wbicb, tbrougb a friendly medium, came to me from 
tbe master of tbe village inn, wbo bad been ordered to entertain 
tbe government gentleman in bis best manner, but above all to be 
silent concerning sucb a person being in bis bouse. At lengtb, 
be received Sir Dogberry's commands to accompany bis guest at 
tbe final interview ; and after tbe absolving suffrage of tbe gentle- 
man bonoured witb tbe confidence of ministers, answered as 
follows, to tbe following queries: — ^D. Well, landlord! wbat do 
you know of tbe person in question P L. I see bim often pass by 

witb maister , my landlord (i. e. tbe owner of tbe bouse), 

and sometimes witb tbe new-comers at Holf ord ; but I never said 
a word to bim, or be to me. D. But do you not know tbat be 
bas distributed papers and bandbills of a seditious nature among 
tbe common people P L. No, your bonour I I never beard of 
sucb a tbing. D. Have you not seen tbis Mr. Coleridge, or beard 
of bis baranguing and talking to knots and clusters of tbe in- 
babitantsP — ^Wbat are you grinning at, sir? L. Beg your 
bonour's pardon! but I was only tbinking bow tbey'd bave 
stared at bim. If wbat I bave beard be true, your bonour ! tbey 
would not bave understood a word be said. Wben our vicar was 
bere. Dr. L. tbe master of tbe great scbool and Canon of 

Windsor, tbere was a great dinner party at maister 's ; 

and one of tbe farmers tbat was tbere told us tbat be and tbe 
Doctor talked real Hebrew Greek at eacb otber for an bour to- 
getber after dinner. D. Answer tbe question, sir ! Does be ever 
barangue tbe people P L. I bope your bonour an't angry witb 
me. I can say no more tban I know. I never saw bim talking 
witb any one, but my landlord, and our curate, and tbe strange 
gentleman. D. Has be not been seen wandering on tbe biUs 
towards tbe Cbannel, and along tbe'sbore, witb books and papers 
in bis band, taking cbarts and maps of tbe country P L. Wby, 
as to tbat, your bonour ! I own, I bave beard ; I am sure, I would 
not wisb to say iU of any body ; but it is certain tbat I bave 

beard D. Speak out, man! don't be afraid; you are doing 

your duty to your King and government. Wbat bave you beard P 
L. Wby, folks do say, your bonour ! as bow tbat be is a Poet, and 
tbat be is going to put Quantock and all about bere in print ; and 
as tbey be so mucb togetber, I suppose tbat tbe strange gentle- 
man bas some oonsam in tbe business. — So ended tbis formidable 
inquisition, tbe latter part of wbicb alone requires explanation, and 
at tbe same time entitles tbe anecdote to a place in my literary lif eu 
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I had considered it as a defect in the admirable x>oem of '* The 
Task," that the subject, which gives the title to the work, was 
not, and indeed could not be, carried on bejond the three or four 
first pages, and that throughout the poem the connections are fre- 
qnentlj awkward, and the transitions abrupt and arbitrary. I 
sought for a sulrject that should give equal room and freedom for 
description, incident, and impassioned reflections on men, nature, 
and society, yet supply in itself a natural connection to the parts, 
and unity to the whole. Such a subject I conceived myself to 
have found in a stream, traced from its source in the hills among 
the yellow-red moss and conical glass-shaped tufts of bent, to the 
first break or f aU, where its drops became audible, and it begins 
to form a channel; thence to the peat and turf bam, itself built 
of the same dark squares as it sheltered; to the sheep-fold; to 
the first cultivated plot of ground ; to the lonely cottage and its 
bleak garden won from the heath ; to the hamlet, the villages, the 
market-town, the manufactories, and the sea-port. My walks, 
therefore, were almost daily on the top of Quantock, and among 
its sloping coombs. With my pencil and memorandxmi-book in 
my hand, I was making studies, as the artists call them, and often 
moulding my thoughts into verse, with the objects and imagery 
immediately before my senses. Many circumstances, evil and 
good, intervened to prevent the completion of the poem, which 
was to have been entitled '*The Brook." Had I finished the 
work, it was my purpose in the heat of the moment to have dedi- 
cated it to our then committee of public safety as containing the 
charts and maps with which I was to have supplied the French 
government in aid of their plans of invasion. And these too for 
a tract of coast that from Clevedon to Minehead scarcely permits 
the approach of a fishing-boat ! 

All my experience, from my first entrance into life to the present 
hour, is in favour of the warning maxim — ^that the man, who 
o^>oses in toto tl e political or religious zealots of his age, is safer 
from their obloquy than he who differs from them in one or two 
points, or perhaps only in degree. By that transfer of the feel- 
ings of private life into the discussion of public questions, which 
is the queen bee in the hive of party fanaticism, the partizan has 
f more sympathy with an intemperate opposite than with a moderate 
^•friend. We now enjoy an intermission, and long may it con- 
tinue ! In addition to far higher and more important merits, our 
present Bible societies, and other numerous associations for 
national or charitable objects, may serve, perhaps, to carry off the 
superfluous activity and fervour of stining minds in innocent 
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hyperboles and the bustle of majiageTuent. But the poison-tree 
is not dead, though the sap may for a season have subsided to its 
roots. At least let us not be lulled into such a notion of our 
entire security, as not to keep watch and ward, even on our best 
feelings. I hare seen gross intolerance shown in support of 
toleration; sectarian antipathy most obtrusively displayed in 
the promotion of an undistinguishing comprehension of sects; 
and acts of cruelty (I had almost said of treachery), committed 
in furtherance of an object vitally important to the cause of 
humanity ; and^aU this by men too of naturally kind dispositions 
and exemplary conduct. 

The magic rod of fanaticism is preserved in the very adyta of ^ 
human nature; and needs only the re-exciting warmth of a 
master hand to bud forth afresh and produce the old fruits. The 
horror of the peasant's war in Grermany, and the direful effects 
of the Anabaptists' tenets (which differed only from those of 
Jacobinism by the substitution of theological for philosophical 
jargon) struck all Europe for a time with affright. Yet little 
more than a century was sufficient to obliterate all effective 
memory of these events. The same principles, with similar 
though less dreadful consequences, were again at work from the 
imprisonment of the first Charles to the restoration of his son. 
The fanatic maxim of extirpating fanaticism by persecution pro- 
duced a civil war. The war ended in the victory of the insur- 
gents ; but the temper survived, and MUton had abundant grounds 
for asserting, that " Presbyter was but Old Priest writ large !" 
One good result, thank heaven! of this zealotry was the re- 
establishment of the Church. And now it might have been 
hoped, that the mischievous spirit would have been bound for a 
season, "and a seal set upon him that he might deceive the 
nation no more." But no ! The ball of persecution was taken 
up with undiminished vigour by the persecuted. The same 
fanatic principle, that under the solemn oath and covenant Ijad 
turned cathedrals into stables, destroyed the rarest trophies of art 
and ancestral piety, and hunted the brightest ornaments of learn- 
ing and religion into holes and comers, now marched under 
episcopal banners, and having first crowded the prisons of Eng- 
land, emptied its whole vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters 
of Scotlajid.* A merciful providence at length constrained both 
parties to join against a common enemy. A wise Grovemment 
followed; and the established Church became, and now is, not 
only the brightest example, but our best and only sure bulwark of 

• Laing'8 Histozy of Sootland^FSilter Scotei fiaids, baUads, ftc 
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toleration ! The trae and indispensable bank against a new inun- 
dation of persecuting zeal — Esto perpetua ! 

A long internal of quiet succeeded; or rather, the exhaustion 
had produced a cold fit of the ague, which was symptomatized by 
indifference among the many, and a tendency to infidelity or scep- 
ticism in the educated classes. At length those feelings of dis- 
gust and hatred, which for a brief while the multitude had 
attached to the crimes and absurdities of sectarian and demo- 
cratic fanaticism, were transferred to the oppressive privileges of 
the noblesse, and the luxury, intrigues, and favouritism of the 
Continental courts. The same principles dressed in the ostenta- 
tious garb of a fashionable philosophy once more rose triumphant 
and effected the French revolution. And have we not within the 
last three or four years had reason to apprehend that the detest- 
able maxims and correspondent measures of the late French 
despotism had already bedimmed the public recollections of demo- 
cratic phrensy ; had drawn off to other objects the electric force 
of the feelings which had massed and upheld those recollections ; 
and that a favourable concurrence of occasions was alone wanting 
to awaken the thunder and precipitate the lightning from the 
opposite quarter of the political heaven P* 

In part from constitutional indolence, which in the very hey- 
day of hope had kept my enthusiasm in check, but still more from 
the habits and influences of a classical education and academic 
pursuits, scarcely had a year elapsed from the commencement of 
wj literary and political adventures before my mind sank into a 
state of thorough disgust and despondency, both with regard to 
the disputes and the parties disputant. With more than poetic 
feeling I exclaimed : 

* The Bensnal and the dark rebel In vain, 
Slaves bgr their own compolsioii I In mad game 
They break their manacleB, to wear the name 
Of fireedom, graven on an heavier chain. 
O liberty ! with profitleBS endeavour 
Have 1 pursued thee many a weary hour ; 
But thou nor swell'st the victor's pomp, nor ever 
IHdst breathe tiiy soul in forms of human power ! 

Alike from all, howe'er they praise thee 

(Nor prayer nor boastful name dehqrs fhee) 

From superstition's harpy minions 

And factious blasphemy's obecener slaves. 

Thou speedest on thy cherub pinions. 
The guide of homeless winds and playmate of the waves I" 

France, a Paimodia. 

I retired to a cottaige in Somersetshire at the foot of Qiiantock, 

* The Friend, Essay 1. Sect III. 
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and devoted mv thouffTitg ^r\A studiea to the foTindations of r eli' 
gion and mora lB. Here I found myaelf aJi afloat. Uoubts raslied 
m; broke upon me "from tb <^ frmT|f(piTiH of t}^^- grgat deep " and 
fell " from tne windows of heaven." The f ontal truths of natural 
religion and the books of Revelation alike contributed to the 
flood; and it was long ere my ark touched on an Ararat and 
rested. The idea o f the Supreme Being appeared to me to he aa 
necessarily i^^iplTftf i in gjl p articular modes of beings as the ideaof 



i nfinite spao^ ^- ^ aJl t^^ ^t^mat^t^.^} fig^ures by which space is 
limited . I was pleased with the Cartesian opinion, that tne idea 
of God is distinguished from all other ideas by involving its 
reality; but I was not wholly satisfied. I began then to ask 
myself, what proof I had of the outward existence of any thing ? 
Of this sheet of paper for instance, as a thing in itself, separate 
from the phenomenon or image in my perception. I saw, that in 
the nature of things such proof is impossible ; and that of all 
modes of being, that are not objects of the senses, the existence is 
assumed by a logical necessity arising from the constitution of 
the mind itself, by the absence of all motive to doubt it, not from 
any absolute contradiction in the supposition of the contrary. 
Still the existence of a Being, the ground of all existence, was not 
yet the existence of a moral creator and governor. " In the posi- 
tion, that all reality is either contained in the necessary being as 
an attribute, or exists through him as its ground, it remains un- 
decided whether the properties of intelligence and will are to be 
referred to the Supreme Being in the former or only in the latter 
sense ; as inherent attributes, or only as consequences that have 
existence in other things through him. Thus organization and 
motion are regarded as from Grod not in God. Were the latter 
the truth, then notwithstanding all the pre-eminence which must 
be assigned to the Etesi^^al First from the sufficiency, unity, 
and independence of his being, as the dread ground of the uni- 
verse, his nature would yet f all_f ar ^hort of that which we are 
bound to comprehend in the _idea of GrOD. For without any" 
knowledge or determining resolve of its own it would only be a 
blind necessary ground of other things and other spirits; and 
thus would be distinguished from the fate of certain ancient { 
philosophers in no respect, but that of being more definitely and 
intelligibly described."* 

For a very long time indc^ I could not reconcile personality 
with infinity; and my head was with Spinoza, though my whde 

* Kant's eituig mdgUche Bewtdgrund: vemtiichte Sckriftent ZuxUer Bondt $ 102^ 

aal lOS. 
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heart remained with Paul and John. Yet there had dawned upon 
me, even before I had met with the " Critique of the Pure Reason," 
a certain guiding light. If the mere intellect could make no cer- 
tain discoverj of a holy and intelligent first cause, it might yet 
supply a demonstration, that no legiti m ate aryiment could b^ 
dra wn from the intellect against jts tnitE! And what is this 

(more than j5t. PauTs assert ion, that by wisdom (more properly 
translated by the powers of reasoning) , no man ever arri v ed at the 
knowledge of God? What more than i^e subUmest, and probably 
^e oldest^ book on eai'th has taught us, 

Silver and gold man searcheth ont: 

Bringeth the ore ont of the earth, and darkneas into ligbt 

But where findeth he wisdom ? 
Where la the place of understanding ? 

The abyss crieth ; it is not In me ! 
Ocean echoeth back; not in me I 

Whence then oometh wisdom ? 
Where dweUeth understanding ? 

* Hidden from the eyes of the living : 
Kept secret from the fowls of heaven ! 

k Udl and death answer ; 

We have heard the rumour thereof from afar ! 

God marketh out the road to it ; 
QoD knoweth its abiding place ! 

He beholdeth the ends of the earth ; 

He surveyeth what is beneath the heavens I 

And as He weighed out the winds, and measured the sMb 

And appointed laws to the rain. 

And a path to the thunder, 

A path to the flashes of the llghtnii^ I 

Then did He see it. 

And He counted it ; 

He searched into the depth thereof 

And with a line did He compass it round I 

But to man He said, 

The fear of the Lord is wisdom for thkb I 

And to avoid evil. 

That is thy understandin g. 

^ JOB^ C^AP. 28th. 

I became convinced that religion, as both the comer-stone and 
the key-stone of morality must have a moral origin; so far at 
least, tiiat the evidence of its doctrines could not, like the truths 
of abstract science, be wholly independent of the will. It were, 
therefore, to be expected that its fundamental truth would be 
such as might be denied ; though only , by the fool, and even by 
the fool from the madness of the heart alonlfe ! 

The nuestion, then, concerning our f %ith in the existence of a 
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God, not only as the ground of the uniyerse by his essence, bat as 
its maker and judge by his wisdom and holy will, appeared to , 
stand thus. The sciential reason, whose objects are purely theo- 
retical, remains neutral, as long as its name and semblance are 
not usurped by the opponents of the doctrine. But it then 
becomes an effective ally by exposing the false show of demon- 
stration, or by evincing the equal demonstrability of the contrary 
from premises equally logical. The understanding meantime 
suggests, the analogy of experience facilitates, the belief. Nature 
excites and recalls it as b y a p erpe tual .revelation. Ou r fee lings" 
almost necessitate it; an dL th e law of conacien ce p^emp torijy 
commands it. The arguments that at all apply to it, are in its 
favour ; and there is nothing against it, but its own sublimity. It 
could not be intellectually more evident without becoming morally 
less effective ; without counteracting its own end by sacrificing the 
life of faith to the cold mechanism of a worthless, because compul- 
sory, assent. The belief of a Grod and a future state (if a passive 
acquiescence may be flattered with the name of belief) does not 
indeed always beget a good heart, but a good heart so naturallv ) , 
be ^ts the belief, th at the very few exceptions must be regarded as 
strange anomalies from strange and unfortunate circumstances. 

From these premises I proceeded to draw the following conclu- 
sions. First, that having once fully admitted the existence of 
an infinite yet self-conscious Creator, we are not allowed to groimd 
the irrationality of any other article of faith on arguments which ^ 
would equally prove that to be irrational, which we had allowed to 
be reaL Secondly, that whatever is deducible from the admission 
of a self -comprehending and creative spirit, may be legitimately 
used in proof of the possibility of any further mystery concerning 
the divine nature. PossiMlitatv/m Tmfsteriormn, (TrinitcMs, &c.) 
contra inmliuB Infidelwm et Scereticorv/m a conbradicHonibua vindico ; 
hand gmdem veritatem, quoe revelatione sold stabUvri possit; says 
Leibnitz in a letter to his Duke. He then adds the following just 
and important remark. " In vain will tradition or texts of scrip- 
ture be adduced in support of a doctrine, donee dava vm^ossibili- 
iaiia et cowtradi/stionis e mamlms horvm SercuLwm eostorta fuerit. 
For the Heretic will still reply, that texts, the literal sense of 
which is not so much above as directly against all reason, must 
be understood figuratively, as Herod is a fox, &c." 

These principles I held philosophically, while in respect of re- 
vealed r^igion I remained a zealous Unitarian. I considered the 
idea of the T rinity a f air soholastic inference from the being of 
Qo3 as a creative inteUigeace ; and that it was therefore entitled 

H 
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to the rank of an eaoteric doctrine of natural religion. But see- 
ing in the same no practical or moral bearing, I confined it to the 
schools of philosophj. The- admission of the logos, as hjpos- 
tasized (t. 6. neither a mere attribute or a personifi.cation) in no 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and the 
Redemption by the cross; which I could neither reconcile in 
reason with the impassiveness of the Divine Being, nor in my 
moral feelings with the sacred distinction between things and 
persons, the vicarious payment of a debt and the vicarious ex- 
piation of guilt. A more thorough revolution in my philosophic 
principles, and a deeper insight into my own heart, were yet 
wanting. Nevertheless, I cannot doubt, that the di£ference of my 
metaphysical notions from those of Unitarians in general con- 
tributed to my final re-conversion to the whole truth in Christ ; 
even as according to his own confession the books of certain 
Platonic philosophers fUbri quorwndoum Platonieorvm) commenced 
the rescue of St. Augustine's faith from the same error aggra- 
vated by the far darker accompaniment of the Manichsean heresy. 
While my mind was thus perplexed, by a gracious providence 
for which I can never be sufficiently grateful, the generous and 
munificent patronage of Mr. Josiah and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood 
enabled me to finish my education in Germany. Instead of 
troubling others with my own crude notions and juvenile compo- 
sitions, I was thenceforward better employed in attempting to 
store my own head with the wisdom of others. I made the best 
use of my time and means ; and there is therefore no period of my 
life on which I can look back with such unmingled satisfaction. 
After acquiring a tolerable sufficiency in the Grerman language* 

* To those who design to aoqnire the Ian- the German, yet are not likely to have dipt 
gnage of a comitry in the ooautry itself, it often in the massive folios of this heroic re- 
may he nseftil if 1 mention the incalculable former, the simple, sinewy, idiomatic words 
advantage whidi I derived ftvm learning all of the original " Denn man muss nicht die 
the wonis, that oonld possibly be so learnt, Buchstaben in der Lateinischen Sprache fira- 
with the ol^Jects before me, and without the gen wie man soil Deutsch reden : sondem roan 
intermediation of the English terms. It was muss die Mutter im Hause, die Kinder auf 
a r^;ular part of my morning studies for the den Gassen. den gemeinen Mann auf dem 
first six weeks of my residence at Ratzeburg, Markte, darum fragen : und denselbigen auf 
to accompany the good and kiml old pastor, dasi Maul sehen wie sie reden^ und damach 
with whom I lived, ft'om the cellar to the doUmetschen. So verstehen sie es denn, und 
roof, through gardens, farm>yard, &c. and to merken dass man Deutsch mit ihnen redet." 
call every, the minutest, Uiing by its German 

name. Advertisements, farces. Jest books. Translation. 

and the conversation of children while I was For one m^st not ask the letters in the 

atplay with them, contributed their share to Latin tongue, how one ought to speak 

a more home-like acquaintance with the German ; but one must ask the mother in the 

language than I could have acquired from house, the children in the lanes and alleys, 

works of polite literature alone, or even from the common man in the market* concemmg 

polite societv. There is a passage of heaHy this ; yea, and look at the rrurva of their 

sound sense in Luther's German letter on bi- mouths while they are talking, and tha^after 

terpretatiou, to the translation of which I interpret They understand you then, and 

■hall prefix, fior the sake' of those who read mark that one talks German with them. 
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at Batzeburg, whicli with my voyage and journej thither I nave 
described in The Friend, I proceeded through Hanover to Grot- 
tingen 

Here I regularly attended the lectnree on physiology in the 
morning, and on natural history in the evening, under Blumen- 
bach, a name as dear to every Englishman who has studied at 
that univer^ty, as it is venerable to men of science throughout 
Europe! Eichhom's lectures on the New Testament were re- 
peated t« me from notes by a student from Batzeburg, a young 
man of sound learning and indefatigable industry, who is now, I 
believe, a professor of the oriental languages at Heidelberg. But 
my chief efforts were directed towards a grounded knowledge of 
the Crerman language and literature. From Professor Tychsen I 
received as many lessons in the Gothic of Ulphilas as sufficed to 
make me acquainted with its grammar, and the radical words of 
most frequent occurrence; and with the occasional assistance of 
the same philosophical linguist, I read through Ottfried's me- 
trical paraphrase of the gospel,* and the most important remains 
of the Theotiscan, or the transitional state of the Teutonic 
language from the Gothic to the old German of the Swabian 
period. Of this period (the polished dialect of which is analogous 
to that of our Chaucer, and which leaves the philosophic student 
in doubt whether the language has not since then lost more in 
sweetness and flexibility, than it has gained in condensation and 
copiousness) I read with sedulous accuracy the Minnesinger (or 
singers of love, the Proven9al poets of the Swabian court) and the 
metrical romances; and then laboured through sufficient speci- 
mens of the master singers, their degenerate successors ; not how- 
ever, without occasional pleasure from the rude, yet interesting 

* This paraphnuse, written about the time From the damp and chlllhig air ; 

of Charlemagne, is by no means deficient in Blessed, blQb«ea ! for she lay 

occasional passages of considerable poetic With such a Babe in one blest bed, 

merit. There is a flow, and a tender enthu- Close as babes and mothers He ! 

siasm in the following lines (at tlie conclusion Blessed, blessed evermore, 

of Chapter XX.) which even in the translation With her virgin lips she Idss'd, 

will not, I flatter myself, fail to interest the With her arma^ and to her breast 

reader. Ottftied is describing the drcum- She embraced the Babe divhie, 
Htanoes inunediafcely following the birth of • Her Babe divine the Viii^ Mother I 

our Lord. There lives not on this ring of earth 

Which the Saviour In&nt Iciss'd : Host hiteresting is it to consider the efT^cL 

And Messed, blessed was the mother when the feelings are wrou^t above tlie 
Who wnpp'd His limbs in swaddling clothes, natural pUch by the belief of something my^ 

Singing pureed Him on her lap, terious, while all the images are purdy na- 

Hnng o'er Him with her look;i of love, tural. Then it is^ that religion and poetry 

And soothed Him with a lulling motion. strilce <leepe8t. 
Bl-vsed ! ibr she sbdter'd Him 
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EtraiDB of Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg. Of this man's 
''enias five folio volumes with double columns are extant in print, 
imd nearly an equal number in manuscript ; yet the indefatigable 
oard takes care to inform his readers that he never made a shoe 
the less, but had virtuously reared a large family by the labour 
of his hands. 

In I*mdar, Chaucer, Dante, MiLton, &c. &c., we have instances 
of the close connection of poetic genius with the love of liberty 
Bud of genuine reformation. The moral sense at least will not be 
outraged, if I add to the list the name of this honest shoemaker 
(a trade, by the bye, remarkable for the production of philo- 
sophers and poets). His poem entitled the Morning Star, was 
the very first publication that appeared in praise and support 
of Luther; and an excellent hymn of Hans Sachs, which has 
been deservedly translated into ahnost all the European languages, 
was commonly sung in the Protestant churches whenever the 
heroic reformer visited them. 

In Luther's own German writings, and eminently in his trans- 
lation of the Bible, the Q^rman language commenced. I mean 
the language as it is at present written ; that which is called the 
High German, as contra-distinguished from the Platt-Teutsch, 
the dialect of the flat or northern countries, and from the Ober- 
Teutsch, the language of the Middle and Southern Germany. 
The High German is indeed a lingua comnmnia, not actually the 
native language of any province, but the choice and fragrancy of 
all the dialects. From this cause it is at once the most copious 
and the most grammatical of aU the European tongues. 

Within less than a century after Luther's death the German 
was inundated with pedantic barbarisms. A few volumes of this 
period I read through from motives of curiosity ; for it is not 
easy to imagine any thing more fantastic than the very appear- 
ance of their pages. Almost every third word is a Latin word 
with a Germanized ending, the Latin portion being always printed 
in Roman letters, while in the last syllable the German character 
is retained. 

At length, about the year 1620, Opitz arose, whose genius more 
nearly resembled that of Dryden than any other poet who at 
present occurs to my recollection. In the opinion of Lessing, tlie 
most acute of critics, and of Adelung, the first of Lexicographers, 
Opitz, and the Silesian poets, his followers, not only restored the 
language, but still remain the models of pure diction. A stranger 
has no vote on such a question ; but after repeated perusal of the 
work my feelings jastified the verdict, and I seemed to have ic- 
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qnired from them a sort of tact for what is gentdne in the style 
of later writers. 

Of the splendid era, which commenced with Gellert, Klopstock, 
Bamler, Lessing, and their compeers, I need not speak. With 
the opportunities which I enjoyed, it would have been disgraceful 
not to have been familiar with theii* writings ; and I have already 
said as much as the present biographical sketch requires con- 
cerning the Grerman philosophers, whose works, for the greater 
part, I became acquainted with at a far later period. 

Soon after my return from Q^rmany I was solicited to under- 
take the literary and political department in the Morning Post ; 
and I acceded to the proposal on the condition that the paper 
should thenceforwards be conducted on certain fixed and an- 
nounced principles, and that I should be neither obliged or 
requested to deviate from them in favour of any party or any 
event. In consequence, that Journal became and for many years 
continued anti-ministerial indeed, yet with a very qualified appro- 
bation of the opposition, and, with far greater earnestness and 
zeal both anti-jacobin and anti-gallican. To this hour I cannot 
find reason to approve of the first war either in its commencement 
or its conduct. Nor can I understand with what reason either 
Mr. Perceval (whom I am singular enough to regard as the best 
and wisest minister of this reign), or the present administration, 
can be said to have pursued the plans of Mr. Pitt. The love of 
their country, and perseverant hostility to French principles and 
French ambition are indeed honourable qualities common to 
them and to their predecessor. But it appears to me as clear as 
the evidence of facts can render any question of history, that the 
successes of the Perceval and of the existing ministry have been 
owing to their having pursued measures the direct contrary to 
Mr. Pitt's. Such for instance are the concentration of the 
national force to one object ; the abandonment of the subsidizing 
policy, so far at least as neither to goad or bribe the continental 
courts into war, till the convictions of their subjects had rendered 
it a war of their own seeking ; and above all, in their manly and 
generous reliance on the good sense of the English people, and 
on that loyalty which is linked to the very heart of the nation by 
the system of credit and the interdependence of property.* 

* Lord QnavfOe has latdy re-asserted (in historian can appeal ? Or most he rest on an 

the Hoiue of Lords) the immhient danger of assertion ? Let me be permitted to extract a 

a revolution in the earlier part of the war passage on the snbject from " The Friend." 

against FVance. I doubt uot^ that his Lord- " I have said that to withstand the arguments 

ship is sincere ; <md it most be flattering to of the lawless, the Anti-Jacobins proposed to 

his feelings to believe it But where are the suspend the law, and by tlie interposition of 

evUenoes of the danger, to which a future a particular statute to eclipse the blessed 
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Be this as it may, I am persuaded that the Morning Pod 
proved a far more useful ally to the Government in its most im- 
portant objects, in consequence of its being generally considered 
as moderately anti-ministerial, than if it had been the avowed 
,. eulogist of Mr. Pitt. (The few, whose curiosity or fancy should lead 
them to turn over the journals of that date, may find a small proof 
of this in the frequent charges made by the Morning Chronicle^ 
that such and such essays or leading paragraphs had been sent 
' from the Treasury.) The rapid and unusual increase in the sale 
2 of the Morning Post is a sufficient pledge that genuine impar- 
tiality, with a respectable portion of literary talent, will secure the 
success of a newspaper without the aid of party or ministerial 
patronage. But by impartiality I mean an honest and enlight- 
ened adherence to a code of intelligible principles previously 
announced, and faithfully referred to in support of every judg- 
ment on men and events; not indiscriminate abuse, not the indul- 



light of the nnivenal smi, that spies and in* these invidious facts? Turn over the pages 
formers might tyrannize and escape in the of history and seek for a single instance of a 
ominous darkness. Oh ! if these mistaken revolution having been effected without the 
men, Intoxicated and bewildered with the concurrence of eiUier the nobles, or the eccle- 
panic of property which they themselves siastics, or the monied classes, in any country 
were the chief agento in exciting, had ever in wbidi the influences of property had ever 
lived in a country where there really existed been predominant, and wbn« tiie interests of 
a general disposition to change and rebellion ! the proprietors were interlinked ! Examine 
Had they ever travelled through Sicily; or the revolution of the Belgic provinces under 
through France at the first coming on of the Pbilip 2nd ; the dvil wars of France in the 
revolution ; or even alas ! through too many preceding generation; the history of the 
of the provinces of a sister island ; they could American revolution, or the yet more recent 
not but have shrunk from their own declara- evoits in Sw^ten and in Spain ; aiKi it will 
tions concerning the state of feeling, and be scarcely possible not to perceive, that in 
opinion at that time predominant throughout Ekigland, firom 1791 to the' peace of Amiens. 
Great Britain. There was a time (heaven there were neither tendeircies to confederacy 
grant ! tiiat that time may have pa^ed by) nor actual confederacies, against which the 
when by crossing a narrow strait, they ndght existing laws had not provided sufiBcient safe- 
have learnt the true symptoms of approach- guards and an ample punishment. But alas ! 
ing danger, and have secured themselves fixnn the panic of property had been struck in the 
mistaking the meetings and idle rant of such first instance for party purposes ; and when 
sedition as shrunk appalled firom the sight of it became general, ito propagators caught it 
a constaUe, for the dire murmuring and themselves and ended in believing their own 
strange constematon which precedes the lie; even as our buUs in Borrowdale some- 
storm or earthquake of national discord. Not times run mad with the echo of their own 
only in coffee-houses wd public theatres, but bellowlQg. The consequences were most in- 
even at the tables of the wealthy, they would Jurious. Our attention was concentrated on a 
have heanl the advocates of existing Qovem- monster, which could not survive the convul- 
ment defend their cause in the language and sions in which it had been brought forth : 
with the tone of men who are conscious that even the enlightened Burte himself too often 
they are in a minority. But in England, talking and reasoning as if a perpetual and 
when the alarm was at its highest, there was organized anarchy had been a possiUe thing ! 
not a dty, no not a town or village, in which Thus while we were warrii!^ against French 
a man suspected of holdbg democratic prln- doctrines, we took little heed whether the 
ciples could move abroad without veoeiving means by which we attempted to overthrow 
some unpleasant proof of the hatred in which them were not likely te aid and augment the 
his supposed opinions were held by the great far more formidable evil of French ambition, 
minority of the people ; and the only instances Like diildren we ran away from the yelping 
of popular excess and indignation were in of a cur, and took shelttf at the heds of a 
favuur of the Government and the Estab- vldoDS war-horse." 
lished Church. But why need I appeal to 
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gence of an editor's own malignant passions, and still less, if that 
be possible, a determination to make money by flattering the 
envy and cupidity, the vindictive restlessness and self-conceit of 
the half-witted vulgar ; a determination almost fiendish, but 
^^ch, I have been informed, has been boastfully avowed by one 
man, the most notorious of those mob-sycophants! From the 
commencement of the Addington administration to the present 
day, whatever I have written in the Morning Post, or (after that 
paper was transferred to other proprietors) in the Cornier, has 
been in defence or furtherance of the measures of Gh>vemment. 

«• Things of thin nature Bcaroe survive the night 
That gives them birth ; they perish in the sight, 
Cast by so &r fh>m after*life, that there 
Osn flcaroely aught be said* but that they were !" 

Gaktwbight's Prologue to the Boydl Slave. 

Yet in these labours I employed, and in the belief of partial 
friends wasted, the prime and manhood of my inteUect. Most 
assuredly they added nothing to my fortune or my reputation. 
The industry of the week supplied the necessities of the week. 
From Government or the friends of Gh>vemment I not only never 
received remuneration, or ever expected it; but I was never 
honoured with a single acknowledgment or expression of satis- 
faction. Yet the retrospect is far from painful or matter of 
regret. I am not indeed silly enough to take as any thing more 
than a violent hyperbole of party debate, Mr. Fox's assertion that 
the IcUe war (I trust that the epithet is not prematurely applied) 
wa9 a war produced by the Morning Post ; or I should be proud 
to have the words inscribed on my tomb. As little do I regard 
the circumstance, that I was a specified object of Buonaparte's 
resentment during my residence in Italy in consequence of those 
essays in the Morning Pod during the peace of Amiens. (Of 
this I was warned, directly, by Baron Yon Humboldt, the Prus- 
sian Plenipotentiary, who at that time was the minister of the 
Prussian court at Home ; and indirectly, through his secretary, 
by Cardinal Fesch himself.) Nor do I lay any greater weight on 
the confirming fact, that an order for my arrest was sent from 
Paris, from which danger I was rescued by the kindness of a 
noble Benedictine, and the gracious connivance of that good old 
man, the present Pope. For the late tyrant's vindictive appetite 
was omnivorous, and preyed equally on a Due d'Enghien,* and 

* I sekiom think of the murder of this instat fiuna virl, vlrtusqne hand Iseta Ty- 
iUustrions Prince without reoollecting the ranno; 

lin^s of Valerius Flaocua. Ergo anteire metns, Juvenemque exsUn- 
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the writer of a newspaper paragraph. Like a true yultore,* 
Napoleon with an eye not less telescopic, and with a taste equally 
coarse in his rayin, could descend from the most dazzling heights 
to pounce on the leveret in the brake, or even on the field-mouse 
amid the grass. But I do derive a gratification from the know- 
ledge, that my essays contributed to introduce the practice of 
placing the questions and events of the day in a moral point of 
view; in giving a dignity to particular measures by tracing their 
policy or impolicy to permanent principles, and an interest to 
principles by the application of them to individual measures. In 
Mr. Bu rke*8 writin gs indeed the germs of almostaJl. 
truths may be f oundT "^utT dare assume lx> myself^the merit of 
having first expliciSy defined and analyzed the nature of Jaco- 
binism ; and that in distinguishing the Jacobin from the republi- 
can, the democrat and the mere demagogue, I both rescued the 
word from remaining a mere term of abuse, and put on their 
guard many honest minds, who even, in their heat of zeal against 
Jacobinism, admitted or supported principles from which the 
worst parts of that system may be legitimately deduced. That 
these are not necessary practical results of such principles, we 
owe to that fortunate inconsequence of our nature which permits 
the heart to rectify the errors of the understanding. The 
detailed examination of the consular • Government and its pre- 
tended constitution, and the proof given by me that it was a 
consummate despotism in masquerade, extorted a recantation 
even from the Morning Chronicle, which had previously extoUed 
this constitution as the perfection of a wise and regulated liberty. 
On every great occurrence I endeavoured to discover in past 
history the event that most nearly resembled it. I procured, 
wherever it was possible, the contemporary historians, memorial- 
ists, and pamphleteers. Then fairly subtracting the points of 
difPerence from those of likeness, as the balance favoured the 
former or the latter, I conjectured that the result would be the 
same or diflferent. In the series of, essays,t entitled "A com- 
parison of France under Napoleon with Home under the first 
Caesars," and in those which followed "On the probable final 

* BripS. Hi Kai rhv x^va xoi ti^v AopKdSa, FHend," which 1 am now completing, and 

Kal rhv Aaycrtbv, koX to rStv Tavptnv yivtK. which will be shortly published, for 1 can 

Philb de animal, propriet, scarcely say republished, with the numbers 

t A umall selection from the numerous f^^ ^ ^*P^" according to their sub. 

articles furnished by me to the Morning Host ^^^ 

and Courier, chiefly as they regard the sources ** Aocipe prindpium rursus, oorpusque coao 

and effects of Jacobininn and the connection tum 

ot certain systems of politicdl economy with Desere ; mutata melior precede flgura.** 

Jacobinical despotism, will fcrm part of ** The 
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restoration of the Bourbons," I feel myself authorized to affirm, 
by the effect produced on many intelligent men, that were the 
ilates wanting, it might have been suspected that the essays had 
oeen written within the last twelve months. The same plan I 
pursued at the commencement of the Spanish revolution, and 
with the same success, taking the war of the United Provinces 
with Philip n, as the ground work of the comparison. I have 
mentioned this from no motives of vanity, nor even from motives 
of self rdefence, which would justify a certain degree of egotism, 
especially if it be considered how often and grossly I have been 
attacked for sentiments which I had exerted my best powers to 
confute and expose, and how grievously these charges acted to 
my disadvantage while I was in Malta. Or rather they would 
have done so, if my own feelings had not precluded the wish of a 
settled establishment in that island. But I have mentioned it 
from the full persuasion that, armed with the two-fold knowledge 
of history and the human mind, a man will scarcely err in his 
judgment concerning the sum total of any future national event, 
if he have been able to procure the original documents of the 
past together with authentic accounts of the present, and if he 
have a philosophic tact for what is truly important in facts, and 
in most instances therefore for such facts as the dignity of his- 
tory has excluded from the volumes of our modem compilers, byj 
the courtesy of the age entitled historians. 

To have Hved in vain must be a painful thought to any man, 
and especially so to him who has made literature his profession. 
I should therefore rather condole than be angry with the mind, 
which could attribute to no worthier feelings than those of 
vanity or self-love the satisfaction which I acknowledge to have 
enjoyed from the republication of my political essays (eithe: 
whole or as extracts) not only in many of our own provincial 
papers, but in the federal journals throughout America. I re- 
garded it as some proof of my not having laboured altogether in 
vain, that from the articles written by me shortly before and at 
the commencement of the late unhappy war witli America, not 
only the sentiments were adopted, but in some instance the very 
language, in several of the Massachusetts state papers. 

But no one of these motives, nor all conjointiy, would have im- 
pelled me to a statement so uncomfortable to my own feelings^ 
had not my character been repeatedly attacked by an ui^'ustifiable 
intrusion on private Hf e, as of a man incorrigibly idle, and who, 
intrusted not only with ample talents, but favoured with unusual 
opportunities of improving them, had neveiilieless suffei'ed them 
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to rust away without anj efficient exertion either for his own 
good or that of his fellow-creatares. Even if the compositions 
which I have made public, and that too in a form the most certain 
of an extensive circulation, though the least flattering to an 
author's self-love, had been published in books, they would have 
/ filled a respectable number of volumes, though every passage of 
merely temporary interest were omitted. My prose writings have 
been charged with a disproportionate demand on the attention; 
with an excess of refinement in the mode of arriving at truths ; 
with beating the ground for that which might have been run 
down by the eye ; with the length and laborious construction of 
my periods; in short with obscurity and the love of paradox. 
But my severest critics have not pretended to have found in my 
compositions triviality, or traces of a mind that shrunk from the 
toil of thinking. No one has charged me with tricking out in 
other words the thoughts of others, or with hashing up anew the 
cramibe jam dedes coctfvm of English literature or philosophy. 
Seldom have I written that in a day, the acquisition or investiga- 
tion of which had not cost me the previous labour of a month. 

But are books the only channel through which the stream of 
intellectual usefulness can flow ? Is the diffusion of truth to be 
estimated by publications ; or publications by the truth which 
they difiPttse or at least contain? I speak it in the excusable 
warmth of a mind stung by an accusation which has not only 
been advanced in reviews of the widest circulation, not only re- 
gistered in the bulkiest works of periodical literature, but by 
frequency of repetition has become an admitted fact in private 
literary circles, and thoughtlessly repeated by too many who call 
themselves my friends, and whose own recollections ought to have 
suggested a contrary testimony. Would that the criterion of a 
scholar's utility were the number and moral value of the truths 
which he has been the means of throwing into the general circu« 
lation ; or the number and value of the minds whom, by his con- 
versation or letters, he has excited into activity, and supplied 
with the germs of their after-growth! A disiinguished rank 
might not indeed, even then, be awarded to my exertions, but I 
should dare look forward with confidence to an honourable ac- 
quittal. I should dare appeal to the numerous and respectable 
audiences, which at different times and in different places honoured 
my lecture-rooms with their attendance, whether the points of 
view from which the subjects treated of were surveyed, whether 
the grounds of my reasoning were such as they had heard or read 
elsewhere, or have since found in previous publications. T con 
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0( nficientiouslj declare, that the complete snccess of the Remorse 
on the first night of its representation did not give me as great or 
as heart-felt a pleasure, as the observation that the pit and boxes 
were crowded with faces familiar to me, though of individuals 
whose names I did not know, and of whom I knew nothing but 
that they had att ended one or other of mj courses of lectures. 
It is an excellent, though perhaps somewhat vulgar proverb, that 
there are cases where a man maj be as well " in for a pound as 
for a penny." To those who from ignorance of the serious injury 
I have received from this rumour of having dreamt away my life 
to no purpose, injuries which I unwillingly remember at all, much 
less am disposed to record in a sketch of my literary life : or to 
those, who from their own feelings, or the gratification they 
derive from thinking contemptuously of others, would like Job's 
comforters attribute these complaints, extorted from me by the 
sense of wrong, to self-conceit or presimiptuous vanity, J have 
already furnished such ample materials, that I shall gain nothing 
by withholding the remainder. I will not therefore hesitate to 
ask the consciences of those who from their long acquaintance 
with me and with the circumstances are best qualified to decide 
or be my judges, whether the restitution of the miiMn cuique would 
increase or detract from my Hterary reputation. In this excul- 
pation I hope to be understood as speaking of myself compara- 
tively, and in proportion to the claims which others are entitled 
to make on my time or my talents. By what I have effected an ) 
I to be judged by my fellow men ; what I could have done is a J 
question for my own conscience. On my own account I may 
perhaps have had sufficient reason to lament my deficiency in 
self-control, and the neglect of concentering my powers to the 
realization of some permanent work. But to verse rather than to 
prose, if to either, belongs the voice of mourning for 

Keen pangs of love awakening as a babe 
Torbulent, with an ontciy in the heart. 
And fears delf-will'd that shunn'd the eye of hope, 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain. 
And genius given and knowledge won in vain. 
And all which I had cull'd in wood-walks wild 
And all which patient toil had rear'd, and all 
Oommune with thee had open'd out^but flowers 
Strew'd on my corpse, and borne upon my bier 
In the same oofiOn, for the self-same grave I 

S. T. C. (To William Wordsworth.) 

These will exist, for the future, I trust only in the poetie 
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Btrains, whicli the feelings at the time caUed forth. In those 
only, gentle reader, 

•• Afectut animi varios, beUumque $equaeit 
PerlegiM invidia ; cui atque revoltis inane$ ; 
Qutu kumilii tenero stylus oUm effudit in eevo. ' 

PerUgii et lacrynuu, et quod pharetrattu acuta 
lUepucrpuero fecit mihi cuxpidt vulnxu. 
Omnia paulatim, oonmmit langior cetas 
Vivendoque timid mnrimur, rapimurquc manendo. 
Tpte mihi ooUattu enim non iUe videbor ; 
Proni alia att moretque alii, nova mentii imago, 
Vox aUudque $ona^. Jamque obtervaiio vita 
MuUa dedit :—lugere nihil, ferre tmnia ; jamque 
PaulaUm lacrymas rerum expcrienlia tertit,** 



CHAPTER XI. 

▲d affectionate exhortation to those who in early life fed themselves disposed to become 

anthors. 

IT was a favourite remark of the late Mr. Whitbread's, that no 
man does anything from a single motive. The separate 
motives, or rather moods of mind, which produced the preceding 
reflections and anecdotes have been laid open to the reader in 
each separate instance. But an interest in the welfare of those 
who at the present time may be in circumstances not dissimilar 
to my own at my first entrance into life, has been the constant 
accompaniment, and (as it were) the under-song of all my feelings. 
Whitehead, exerting the prerogative of his laureateship, addressed 
to youthful poets a poetic charge, which is perhaps the best, and 
certainly the most interesting of his works. With no other privi. 
lege than that of sympathy and sincere good wishes, I woul4 
address an affectionate exhortation to the youthful literati, 
grounded on my own experience. It will be but short ; for the 
. beginning, middle, and end converge to one charge: never pursue 
\\ literature as a trade. With the exception of one extraordinary 
man, I have never known an individual, least of all an individual 
of genius, healthy or happy without a profession, i. e. some 
regular employment, which does not depend on the will of the 
moment, and which can be carried on so far mechanically that an 
average quantum only of health, spirits, and intellectual exertion 
are requisite to its faithful discharge. Three hours of leism'e 
unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked forward to with de- 
light as a change and recreation, will suffice to realize in literature 
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a larger product of what is truly genial, than weeks of compulsion. 
Money, and immediate reputation form only an arbitrary and 
accidental end of literary labour. The hope of increasing them 
by any given exertion will often prove a stimulant to industry; 
but the necessity of acquiring them wiU in all works of genius 
convert the stimulant into a narcotic. Motives by excess reverse 
their very nature, and instead of exciting, stun and stupify the 
mind. For it is one contradistinction of genius from talent, that ; 
its predominant end is always comprised in the means ; and thi^ 
is one of the many points which establish an analogy between 1 
genius and virtue. !N"ow though talents may exist without genius, 
yet as genius cannot exist, certainly not nmnif est itseJf , without 
talents, I would advise ever y scholar who feels the genial pow er 
working within him, so fa? to make a ^SvisionTbetween ihe two, 
as th at he should devo te His" talents to the acquirement of com- 
pe tence in some kno wn trade or profession, and his genius to 
objects of his tranquil a^ajmbmssed choicej^^hile^heconscious- 
ness^ot being actuated in both alike by the sincere desire to per- 
form his duty, will alike ennoble both. " My dear young friend " 
(I would say) "suppose yourself established in any honourable 
occupation. From the manufactory or counting-house, from the 
law court, or from having visited your last patient, you return at 
evening, 

'* Dear tranquil time, wImd tbe sweet sense of home 
Is sweetest " 

to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, with the very 
countenances of your wife and children brightened, and their 
voice of welcome made doubly welcome, by the knowledge that, 
as far as they are concerned, you have satisfied the demands of 
the day by the labour of the day. Then, when you retire into 
your study, in the books on your shelves you revisit so many 
venerable friends with whom you can converse. Your own spirit 
scarcely less free from personal anxieties than the great minds 
that in those books are still living for you ! Even your writing 
desk with its blank paper and all its other implements will appear 
ajs a chain of flowers, capable of linking your feelings as well as 
thoughts to events and characters past or to come ; not a chain of 
iron which binds you down to think of the future and the remote 
by recalling the claims and feelings of the peremptory present. 
But why should I say retire ? The habits of active life and daily 
intercourse with the stir of the world will tend to give you such 
self-command, that the presence pf your family will be no interrup* 
tion. Nay, the social silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife of 
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sistor will be like a restoi'atiYe atmosphere, or soft mnsic wbicL 
monlds a dream without becoming its object. If facts are re- 
qidred to prove the possibility of combining weighty performances 
in literatcure with ftdl and independent employment, the works of 
Cicero and Xenophon among the ancients ; of Sir Thomas More, 
Bacon, Baxter, or to refer at once to later and contemporary in* 
stances, Darwin and Boscoe, are at once decisive of the question. 

But all men may not dare promise themselves a sufficiency of 
self-control for the imitation of those examples; though s^ict 
scrutiny should always be made, whether indolence, restlessness, 
or a vanity impatient for immediate gratification, have not tam- 
pered with the. judgment and assumed the vizard of humility for 
the purposes of self-delusion. Still the church presents to every 
man of Wning and genius a profession, in which he may cherish, 
a rational hope of being able to unite the widest schemes of lite- 
rary utility with the strictest performance of professional duties. 
Among the numerous blessings of Christianity, the introduction 
of an established church makes an especial claim on the gratitude 
of scholars and philosophers ; in England at least, where the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism have conspired with the freedom of the 
government to double all its salutary powers by the removal of its 
abuses. 

That not only the maxims, but the grounds of a pure morality, 
the mere fragments of which 



" the lofty grave tragedians taught 



In dioms or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts ;" 

PaBAOISK REOAmBD. 

and that the sublime truths of the divine unity and attributes, 
which a Plato found most hard to learn, and deemed it still more 
difficult to reveal; that these should have become the almost here- 
ditary property of childhood and poverty, of the hovel and the 
workshop; that even to the unlettered they sound as common- 
place, is a phenomenon which must withhold all but minds of th« 
most vulgar cast from undervaluing the services even of the pulpit 
and the reading-desk. Yet those who confine the efficiency of an 
established church to its public offices can hardly be placed in a 
much higher rank of intellect. That to every parish throughout 
the kingdom there is transplanted a germ of civilization ; that in 
the remotest villages there is a nucleus, round which the capabili- 
ties of the place may crystallize a«d brighten ; a model sufficiently 
superior to excite, yet sufficiently near to encourage and facilitate 
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imitatioii; ibis, the imobtrasiye, contmnous agency of a Protes* 
tant clitiFcli eatablislunent, tliis it is which the patriot and the 
philanthropist, who would fain unite the love of peace with the 
faith in the progressive amelioration of mankind, cannot estimate 
at too high a price. ** It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. No mention shall be made 
of coral or of pearls ; for the price of wisdom is above rubies." * 
The clergyman is with his parishioners and among them ; he is 
neither in the cloistered cell, or in the wilderness, but a neighbour 
and a family man, whose education and rank admit him to the 
mansion of the rich landholder, while his duties make him the 
frequent visitor of the farm-house and the cottage. He is, or he 
may become, connected with the families of his parish or its vici- 
nity by marriage. And among the instances of the blindness, or 
at best, the short-sightedness which it is the nature of cupidity to 
inflict, I know few more striking than the clamours of the farmers 
against church property. Whatever was not paid to the clergy- 
man would inevitably at the next lease be paid to the landholder; 
while, as the case at present stands, the revenues of the church are 
in some sort the reversionary property of every family that may 
have a member educated for the church, or a daughter that may 
marry a clergyman. Instead of being foreclosed and immovable, 
it is in fact the only species of landed property that is essentially 
moving and circulative. That there exist no inconveniences, who 
will pretend to assert ? But I have yet to expect the proof, that 
the inconveniences are greater in this than in any other species : 
or that either the farmers or the clergy would be benefited by 
f or(»ng the latter to become either TruUibers, or salaried placemen. 
Nay, I do not hesitate to declare my firm persuasion, that what- 
ever reason of discontent the farmers may assign, the true cause is 
this : that they may cheat the parson, but cannot cheat the steward ; 
and that they are disappointed if they should have been able 
to withhold only two poimds less than tiie legal, claim, having ex- 
pected to withhold five. At all events, considered relatively to the 
encouragement of learning and genius, the establishment presents 
a patronage at once so effective and unburthensome, that it would 
be impossible to afford the like or equal in any but a Christian 
and Protestant country. There is scarce a department of human 
knowledge without some bearing on the various critical, historical, 
philosophical, and moral truths, in which the scholar must be in- 
terested as a clergyman ; no one pursuit worthy of a man of genius, 
which may not be followed without incongruity. To give the 

* Job zzTiU. 16. 18. 
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history of the Bible as a book, wonld be little less than to reh te 
the origin or first excitement of all the literature and science that 
we now possess. The very decorum which the profession imposes 
is favourable to the best purposes of genius, and tends to counter- 
act its most frequent defects. Finally, that man must be deficient 
in sensibility, who would not find an incentive to emulation in the 
great and burning lights which, in a long series, have illustrated 
the Church of England ; who would not hear from within an echo 
to the voice from their sacred shrines : 

** Et pater JEneat et atnmculus excitai Hector,** 

But whatever be the profession or trade chosen, the advantages 
are many and important compared with the state of a mere literary 
man, who in any degree depends on the sale of his works for the 
necessaries and comforts of life. In the former a man lives in 
sympathy with the world in which he lives. At least he acquires 
a better and quicker tact for the knowledge of that with which 
men in general can sympathize. He learns to manage his genius 
more prudently and efficaciously. His powers and acquirements 
gain him likewise more real admiration; for they surpass the 
legitimate expectations of others. He is something besides an 
author, and is not therefore considered merely as an author. The 
hearts of men are open to him, as to one of their own class ; and 
whether he exerts himself or not in the conversational circles of 
his acquaintance, his silence is not attributed to pride, n(»r his 
communicativeness to vanity. To these advantages I will venture 
to add a superior chance of happiness in domestic life, were it only 
that it is as natural for the man to be out of the circle of his 
household during the day, as -it is meritorious for the woman to 
remain for the most part within it. But this subject involves 
points of consideration so numerous and so delicate, and would 
not oAly permit, but require such ample documents from the bio- 
graphy of literary men, that I now merely allude to it in transitu. 
When the same circumstance has occurred at very different times 
to very different persons, all of whom have some one thing in 
common, there is reason to suppose that such circumstance is not 
merely attributable to the persons concerned, but is in some mea- 
sure occasioned by the one point in common to them aU. Instead 
of the vehement and almost slanderous dehortation from marriage, 
which the Miaogyne, Boccaccio,* addresses to literary men, I would 
substitute the simple advice : be not merely a man of letters ! Let 
literature be an* honourable augmentaiion to your arms, but not 
constitute the coat, or fill the escutcheon ! 

• Vita e Cofttnmi di Danto, p. 12. It. 
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To objections from conscience I can of course answer in no other 
way, than by requesting the youthful objector (as I have already 
done on a former occasion) to ascertain with strict self-examina- 
tion, whether other influences may not be at work; whether 
spirits, *•' not of health," and with whispers " not from heaven," 
may not be walking in the twilight of his consciousness. Let him 
catalogue his scruples, and reduce them to a distinct intelligible 
form ; let him be certain that he has read with a docile mind and 
favourable dispositions the best and most fundamental works on the 
subject ; that he has had both mind and heart opened to the great 
and illustrious qualities of the many renowned characters who had 
doubted like himself, and whose researches had ended in the clear 
conviction that their doubts had been groundless, or at least in no 
proportion to the counter- weight. Happy will it be for such a man, 
if among his contemporaries, elder than himself, he should meet 
with one who, with similar powers and feelings as acute as his own, 
had entertained the same scruples ; had acted upon them; and who, 
by after-research (when the step was, alas ! iiTetrievable, but for that 
very reason, his research undeniably disinterested) had discovered 
himself to have quarrelled with recei>"ed opinions only to embrace 
errors ; to have left the direction tracked out for him on the high 
road of honourable exertion, only to deviate into a labyrinth where, 
when he had wandered till his head was giddy, his best good for- 
tune was finally to have found his way out again, too late for pru- 
dence, though not too late for conscience or for truth! Time 
spent in such delay is time won ; for manhood in the meantune is 
advancing, and with it increase of knowledge, strength of judg.J 
ment, and above all, temperance of feelings. And even if these 
should effect no change, yet the delay will at least prevent the 
final approval of the decision from being alloyed by the inward 
censure of the rashness and vanity by which it had been precipi- 
tated. It would be a sort of irreligion, and scarcely less than a 
libel on human nature, to believe that there is any established and 
reputable profession or employment in which a man may not con- 
tinue to act with honesty and honour ; and doubtless there is like- 
wise none which may not at times present temptations to the con- 
trary. But woefully will that man find himself mistaken who 
imagines that the profession of literature, or, to speak more 
plainly, the trade of authorship, besets its members with fewer or 
with less insidious temptations than the Church, the law, or the 
different branches of commerce. But I have treated sufficiently 
on this unpleasant subject in an early chapter of this volume. 
I will conclude the present therefore with a short extract from 

I 
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Herder, whose name I might hare added to the iUnstrioua list of 
those who have combined the successful pursuit of the Muses not 
only with the faithful discharge, but with the highest honours and 
honourable emoluments of an established ^profession. The trana- 
lation the reader will find in a note below : * '* Am sorgfaltigsteu, 
meiden sie die Autorschaft. Zu friih oder immassig gebrauchfc, 
macht sie den Kopf wiiste und das Herz leer; wenn sie auch sonst 
keine iible Folgen gabe. Ein Mensch, der nur lieset um zu driicken, 
lieset wahrscheinlich libel; und wer jeden Gedanken, der ihm 
auf stosst, durch Feder und Presse yersendet, hat sie in kurzer 
Zeit alle versandt, und wird bald ein blosser Diener der Druckerejj 
ein Buchstabensetzer werden." 



CHAPTER XIL 

A Chapter of requests and premonitions omoeming the peroBal'or omlasion of the Chapter 

that follows. 

IN the perusal of philosophical works I have been greatly bene- 
fitted by a resolye which, in the antithetic form and with the 
allowed quaintness of an adage or maxim, I have been accustomed 
to word thus : " Until you understand a writer's ignorance, pre- 
simie yourself ignorant of his understanding." This golden rule 
of mine does, I own, resemble those of Pythagoras in its obscurity 
rather than in its depth. If, howeyer, the reader wiU permit me 
to be my own Hierocles, I trust that he will find its meaning fully 
explained by the following instances. I have now before me a 
treatise of a religious fanatic, fuU of dreams and supernatural ex- 
periences. I see clearly the writer's grounds, and their hollow- 
ness. I have a complete insight into the causes which, through the 
medium of his body, had acted on his mind ; and by application 
of received and ascertained laws, I can satisfactorily exphdn to my 
own reason all the strange incidents which the writer records of 
himself. And this I can do without suspecting him of any inten- 
tional falsehood. As when in broad daylight a man tracks the 

* Tbakblahon. sent all away, and will become a mere 
"With the greatest possible solicitode ^2^:^ "^ ^^ printing^fflce, a corn- 
avoid authorship. Too early or immode- ?*****«• 

rately employed, it makes the head waste To whidi I may add from myself, that 

and the heart empty; even were there no what Medical physiologists alfirm of certain 

other worse ooosequenoes. A person who secretions, applies equally to our thoughts : 

reads only to print, in all probability reads they top must be taken up again into the 

amiss ; and he, who sends away tiirot^ the circulation, and be again andag^ re-secreted 

pen and the press every thought, the moment in order to ensure a healthfol vigour, both to 

it occurs to him, will in a short time haw the mind and to its intellectual offspring. 
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Btegs of a traveller who had lost his way in a fog, or by treacherous 1 
moonshine ; even so, and with the same tranqml sense of certainty, J 
can.I-follow the traces of this bewildered visionary. I understand 
^ his ignorance. 

On the other hand, I have been re-perusing with the best energies 
of my mind the TimsBus of Plato. Whatever I comprehend im- 
presses me with a reverential sense of the author's genius ; but 
there is a considerable portion of the work to which I can attach 
no consistent meeting. In other treatises of the same philosopher, 
intended for the average comprehensions of men, I have been de- 
lighted with the masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of the 
) language, and the aptness of the inductions. I recollect, likewise, 
that numerous passages in this author, which I thoroughly com- 
prehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to me than the pass- 
ages now in question. It would, I am aware, be quite fashionable 
to dismiss them at once as Platonic jargon. But this I cannot do 
with satisfaction to my own mind, because I have sought in vain 
for causes adequate to the solution of the assumed inconsistency. 
I have no insight into the possibility of a man so eminently wise, 
fusing words with such half -meanings to himself as must, per- 
force, pass into no meaning to his readers. When, in addition to 
the motives thus suggested by my own reason, I bring into distinct 
remembrance the number and the series of great men who, after 
long and zealous study of these works, had joined in honouring 
the name of Plato with epithets that almost transcend humanity, 
I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might argue want 
of modesty, but would hardly be received by the judicious as evi- 
dence of superior penetration. Therefore, utterly baffled in all my 
attempts to tmderstand the ignorance of Plato, I conclude myself 
'ignorant of his understanding. 

In lieu of the various requests which the anxiety of authorship 
addresses to the unknown reader, I advance but this one : that he 
will either pass over the following chapter altogether, or read the 
whole connectedly. The faire st part of the most bea utiful body \ 
will appear def ormed and monstrou s, if dissev ered fr om its place | 
in ti^ uigmic 'whdle. JNay, on deiicate subjects, -v^ere a seem- 
Ningly triding difference of more or less may constitute a difference 
in kind, even a faithful display of the main and supporting ideas, 
if yet they are separated from the forms by which they are at once 
clothed and modified, may perchance present a skeleton indeed, but 
a skeleton to alarm and deter. Though I might find numerous 
precedents, I shall not desire the reader to strip his mind of all 
prejadices, nor to keep all prior systems out of view during his ex- 
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aminatioii of the preflent. For, in truth, such requests appear to 
me not much unlike the advice given to hypochondriacal patients 
in Dr. Buchan's domestic medicine; videlicet, to preserve them- 
selves uniformly tranquil and in good spirits. Till I had dis- 
covered the art of destroying ^e memory a parte post, without 
injury to its future operations, and without detriment to the 
judgment, I should suppress the request as premature; and, 
therefore, however much I may wish to be read with an unpreju- 
diced mind, I do not presume to state it as a necessary condi- 
tion. 

The extent of my daring is to suggest one ciiterion by which it 
may be rationally conjectured beforehand whether or no a reader 
would lose his time, and perhaps his temper, in the perusal of this 
jtr any other treatise constructed on similar principles. But it 
would be cruelly misinterpreted, as implying the least diEtrespect 
either for the moral or intellectual qualities of the individuals 
thereby precluded. The criterion is this: if a man receives as 
fundamental facts, and therefore of course indemonstrable and in- 
capable of further analysis, the general notions of matter, spirit, 
soul, body, action, passiveness, time, space, cause and effect, con- 
sciousness, perception, memory and habit ; if he feels his mind 
completely at rest concerning all these, and is satisfied, if only he 
can analyze all other notions into some one or more of these sup- 
posed elements with plausible subordination and apt arrange- 
ment ; to such a mind I would as courteously as possible convey 
the hint that for him the chapter was not written. 

7ir bofitti t», doeUu, prudent I tui hand iibi ip<iu 

For these terms do in truth include all the difficulties which the 
human mind can propose for solution. Taking them therefore in 
mass and unexamined, it requires only a decent apprenticeship in 
logic to draw forth their contents in all forms and colours, as the 
professors of legerdemain at our village fairs pull out ribbon after 
ribbon from their mouths. And not more difficult is it to reduce 
them back again to their different genera. But though this 
analysis is highly useful in rendering our knowledge more distinct, 
it does not really add to it. It does not increase, though it gives 
us a greater mastery over, the wealth which we before possessed I 
For forensic purposes, for aU the established professions of society, 
this is sufficient. But for philosophy in its highest sense, as the 
science of ultimate truths, and therefore sdemtUi sdewtiarunn, this.1 
mere analysis of terms is preparative only, though, as a prepanu 
tive discipline, indispensable. 
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Still less daxe a favourable perusal be anticipated from tbe pro- 
selytes of that compendious pbilosopby, whicb, talking of mind 
but thinking of brick and mortar, or other images equally ab- 
stracted from body, contriyes a theory of spirit by nicknaming 
matter, and in a few hours can qu|Llify its dullest disciples to ex- 
plain the omne 8cibUe by reducing all things to impressions, ideas, 
and sensations. 

But it is time to tell the truth, though it requires some courage 
to avow it in an age and country in which disquisitions on all sub- 
jects not privileged to adopt technical terms or scientific symbols 
must be addressed to the public. I say, then, that it is neither 

^ possible or necessary for all men, or for many, to be philosophers. 
There is a philosophic (and inasmuch as it is actualized by an 
effort of freedom, an artificial) consciousness, which lies beneath 
or (as it were) behind the spontaneous consciousness natural to all 
reflecting beings. As the elder Romans distinguished their 
northern provinces into Ois- Alpine and Trans- Alpine, so may we 
divide all the objects of human knowledge into those on this side, 
and those on the other side of the spontaneous consciousness ; 

\ djtra et tram consdentia/m eom/m/imem. The latter is exclusively 
the domain of pure philosophy, which is therefore properly en- 
titled transcendental, in order to discriminate it at once both from 
mere reflection and re-presentation on the one hand, and on the 
other from those flights of lawless speculation which, abandoned 
by all distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds 
and purposes of our intellectual faculties, are justly condemned as 
transcendent.* The first range of hills that encircles the scanty 

I* This distinction between transcendental stated at fall in The Friend, republished 

and transcendent is observed by our elder and completed. 

> divines and phUosophers, whenever they ex- I had never heard of the corre^wndence 

preas themselves scholastically. Dr. Johnson between Wakefield and Vox till I saw the 

indeed has confounded the two words ; but account of it this morning (I6th September 

his own antborities do not bear him out. Of 1815) in the Monthly Review. I was not a 

this celebrated dictionary I will venture to little gratified at finding, that Mr. Wakefield 

remark once for all, that I should suspect the had proposed to himself nearly the same plim 

man of a morose disposition who should for a Qreek and English Dictionary, which I 

speak of it without respect and gratitude as had formed, and b^n to execute, now ten 

a most instructive and entertaining book, years ago. But for, for ^paore grieved am 1, 

and hitherto, unfortunately, an indispensable that he did Hot live to complete it. I cannot 

book ; but 1 confess, that I should be sur- but think it a subject of most serious regret, 

prised at hearing from a philosophic and that the same heavy expenditure whidb is 

« thorouc^ scholar any but very qualified now employing in the republication of 

ptraises of it, as a dictionary. I am not now Stephanus augmented, had not been applied 

aUnding to the number of genuine words to a new Lexicon on a more philosophical 

vmitted; for this is (and perhaps to a greater plan, with the Elnglish, Gterman, and French 

extent) true, as Mr. Wakefield has noticed, Synonymes as well as the Latin. In almost 

of oar beet Greek Lexicons, and this too after every instance the precise individual mean- 

tiie snooessive labours of so many giants in ing might be given in an English or (German 

leuiiing. I refer at present both to omissions word ; whereas in Latin we must too often be 

■od commisaions of a more important nature, contented with a mere general and inclusive 

What these are, me taUem judioe, wiU be term. How indeed can it be otherwise, when 
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If ale of iLuman life is the horizon for the majority of its inhabi- 
tants. On its ridges the common sun is bom and departs. From 
them the stars rise, and touching them the j vanish. Bj the many 
even this range, the natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but 
imperfectly known. Its higher ascents are too often hidden by 
mists and clouds from uncultivated swamps, which few have cou- 
rage or curiosity to penetrate. To the multitude below these 
vapours appear, now as ths dark haunts of terrific agents, on 
which none may intrude with impunity; and now all a-glow with 
colours not their own, they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of 
happiness and power. But in all ages there have been a few who, 
measuring and sounding the rivers of the vale at the feet of their 
furthest inaccessible falls, have learnt that the sources must be 
far higher and far inward; a few, who even in the level streams 
have detected elements which neither the vale itself nor the sur- 
rounding mountains contained or could supply. How and whence 
to these thoughts, these strong probabilities, the ascertaining 
vision, the intuitive knowledge, may finally supervene, can be 
learnt only by the fact. I might opx>ose to the question the 
words with which Flotinus* supposes nature to answer a gimilnr 
difficulty : ** Should any one interrogate her, how she works, if 
graciously she vouchsafe to listen and speak, she will reply, it be- 
hoves thee not to disquiet me with interrogatories,' but to under- 
stand in silence, even as I am silent, and work without words.'' 



we attempt to render the most copious Ian- * Ennead ill. L 8. c. 3. The force of the 

guage of the world, the most admirable for Greek avvUvau. is imperfecUy expressed by 

the fineness of its distinctions, into one of the " understand ;" our own idiomatic {riirase " to 

poorest and most yagne languages ? Espe* go along uith me " comes nearest to it The 

cially, when we reflect on the oomparativi) passage that follows, full of profound sense, 

number of the works, still extant, written appears to me evidently corrupt ; and in fact 

while the Greek imd Latin were living lai>* no writer more wants, better draerves, or is 

guages. Were 1 asked, what I deemed the less likely to obtain, anew md more correct edi- 

greatest and most unmixed benefit, which a tion. — tC o^y owtwot; ori rit y€v6iuvov ion 

wealthy individual, or an association of 04a$ia ifthv, o-ulnnfa-K (maUem, Biaiia^ e/uu>v 

wealthy individuals could bestow on their o-unrwir^,) luu ^i^o-ei yevo/xcvov Bemft^fia 

country and on mankind, I should not hesi- xol fioi ytifOfitvii ix tfewpuis t^v iJU, ri)r 

tate to answer, " a philosophical English die- ^v<nv txtt-v ^lAatfcofMva viropxct. (maUem, 

tionary ; with the Greek, Latin, German, xaX /xot 17 ytvofUvii etc $€t»pieus avT^s ujlf .) 

French, Spanish an* Italian synonymes, and * What then are we to understand ? That 

with correspondent indexes." That the whatever is produced is an intuition, I silent ; 

learned languages might thereby be acquired, and that, which is thus generated, is by its 

better, in half tiie time, is but a part, and not nature a theorem, or form of contemplation ; 

the most important part, of the advantages and the birth, which results to me from this 

which would accrue from such a work. ! contemplation, attains to have a contenmla- 

if it should be permitted by Providence, that tive nature." So Synesius ; 'QSit Upa, Ap- 

without detriment to fireedom and indepen- p/tira Tova. The after comparison of the 

dence our government might be enabled to process of the ntUura iiaCurant with that of 

become more than a committee ibr war and the geometrician is drawn firom the very 

revenue! There was a time, when every heart (rfphlkraophy. 
thing was to be done by Government. Have 
we not flown off to the contrary extreme ? 
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Likewise in the fifth book of the fifth Ennead, gpeaking of the 
highest and intuitiye knowledge as distinguished from the discur- 
sive, or in the language of Wordsworth : 

*«The viskm andthe fiBcnlty divine;" 

he says : "itia not lawful to inquire from whence it sprang, as if 
it were a thing subject to place and motion ; for it neither ap- 
proached hither, nor again departs from hence to some other 
place ; but it either appears to us or it does not appear. So that 
we ought not to pursue it with a view of detecting its secret 
source, but to watch in quiet tiU it suddenly shines upon us ; pre-i 
paring ourselves for the blessed spectacle, as the eye waits pa- , 
tiently for the rising sun." They, and they only, can acquire the'*^ 
philosophic imagination, the sacred power of self -intuition, who 
within themselves can interpret and understand the symbol, that 
the wings of the air-sylph are forming within the skin of the 
caterpillar; those only, who feel in their own spirits the same 
instinct which impels the chrysalis of the homed fly to leave room 
in its involucrum for antennsB yet to come. They know and feel 
that the potential works in them, even as the actual works on 
them. ! In short, all the organs of sense are framed for a corre- 
sponding world of sense, and we have it. All the organs of spirit 
are framed for a correspondent world of spirit : though the latter 
organs are not developed in aU alike. But they exist in all, and 
their first appearance discloses itself in the moral being. How 
else could it be, that even worldlings, not wholly debased, will con- 
template the man of simple and disinterested goodness with con- 
tradictory feeHngs of pity and respect P ** Poor man ! he is not 
made for this world." Oh ! herein they utter a prophecy of universal 
fulfilment; for man must either rise or sink. 

It is the essential mark of the true philosopher to rest satis fied 
with n o imperfect light, as long as the impossibility ^"attaining 
a fuller knowledge hAfl not been demonstrated. That the common 
consciousness itself will furnish proofs by its own direction, that 
it is connected with master-currents below the surface, I shall 
merely assume as a postulate pro tempore. This having been 
granted, though but in expectation of the argument, I can safely 
deduce from it the equal truth of my former assertion, that phi- 
losophy cannot be intelligible to aU, even of the most learned and 
cultivated classes. A sys tem, ^e first principle of which it is to 
render the mind intuitive ot Vie spiri tual in man (i. e., of that 
whicli lite on the ^ther side of our natural consciousness), must 
needs have a great obscurity forj bhose who have never disciplined 
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and strengthened this nlterior oonsciousness. It most, in trutli, 
l>e aland' oFEarkness, a perfect anti-Go8lien,^or men to whom the 
noblest treasures of their own being are reported only through the 
imperfect translation of lifeless and sightless notions. Perhaps in 
great part, through words which arc but the shadows of notions, 
even as the notional understanding itself is but the shadowy ab- 
straction of living and actual truth. On the immediate, which dwells 
in every man, and on the original intuition, or absolute affirmation 
of it (which is likewise in every man, but does not in every man rise 
into consciousness), all the certainty of our knowledge depends ; 
and this become s intglligible to no man by the ministry of mere 
words from witKout. The mediimi by whichTspints understand 
each other is not the surrounding air, but the freedom which they 
possess in common, as the common ethereal element of their being, 
the tremulous reciprocations of which propagate themselves even 
fcp the inmost of the souL Where the spirit of a man is not filled 
[wit h the consciousness of freedom (were it only from its restless- 
fness, as o^ one siill struggling m bondage) aU spiritual intercourse 
lis interrupted, not only with others, but even with himself. No 
w^dgj^n, that h^ rgnains incom prehensible to himself as well 
as to^otfiersTl^'o wonder that, in*' the fearful desert ^ of his con- 
sciousne ss,"he we aries himse lf out with effipty w ordsrto "whichi]io 
echo answers, either from his o^m^hesirt, or th e heart afjj 
tellow being, or bewilders himself in t he pursuit of n6fi oTifl.1 phaj^ 
toms, the mere reffacliuixs f mm im seen an d dist ant truths throug h 
the distorting medium of h 5 o^^i5E^ ^a" iEdst^^ und er- 
Cita^odmgl To remain unintelligible to such a mind, exclaims 
Schelling on a like occasion, is honour and a good name before God 
"and man. 

•^ The history of philosophy (the same writer observes) contains 
\' instances of systems which, for successive generations have re- 
mained enigmatic. Such he deems the system of Leibnitz, whom 
*• another writer (rashly, I think, and invidiously) extols as the only 
philosopher who was himself deeply convinced of his own doc- 
trines. As hitherto interpreted, however, they have not produced 
the effect which Leibnitz himself, in a most instructive passage, 
describes as the criterion of a true philosophy ; namely, that it 
would at once explain and collect the fragments of truth scattered 
through systems apparently the most incongruous. The truth, 
says he, is diffused more widely than is commonly believed ; but it 
is often painted, yet oftener masked, and is sometimes mutilated, 
and sometimes, alas! in close alliance with mischievous errors. 
The deeper, however, we penetrate into the ground of things, the 
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more truth we discover in the doctrines of the greater number of 
the philosophical sects. The want of substantial reality in the 
objects of the senses, according to the sceptics ; the harmonies or 
numbers, the prototypes and ideas, to which the Pythagoreans an{ 
Platonists reduced all things ; the one and all of Farmenides and 
Plotinus, without Spinozism ;* the necessary connection of things, 
according to the Stoics, reconcileable with the spontaneity of the 
other schools ; the vital-philosophy of the Cabalists and Hermet- 
ists, who assumed the universality of sensation ; the substantial 
forms and entelechies of Aristotle and the schoolmen, together 
with the mechanical solution of all particular phenomena, accord- 
ing to Democritus and the recent philosophers ; all these we shall 
find united in one perspective central point, which shows regularity 
and a coincidence of all the parts in the very object, which from 
every other point of view must appear confused and distorted. 
The spirit of sectarianism has been hitherto our fault, and the 
cause of our failures. We have imprisoned our own conceptions 
by the lines which we have drawn, in order to exclude the concep- 
tions of others. Tai trovme que la plwpart des sectes ont raison dans I 
uns hovme partie de ce gu^eUes avancent, mai$ nonpas tant en ce qu'elles | 
nient, 

A system whic h aims to deduce the memory with all th^ other 
fu nctions of intelligence, must of course ^ace its first position 
froiib^^ the memJi7,"aiLd anterior to it, otherwise th5._pEiDL-- 
piple of solution would b e itself a part of the problem to be solved. 
Such a position, therefore, must in the first instance be demanded, 
and the first question will be, by what right is it demanded P On 
this account I think it expedient to make some preliminary remarks 
on the introduction of Postulates in philosophy. The word x>os- 

* This is h'iq[>pil7 effected in three lines by 2v to Xa/uiir6fi«voi'' 

Synedus, in his Third Hymn :— > 2v to ^aivo/xevov, 

'Ey KoX Hcti^a-Ctaken by itself) is Spina- Mi^c^^tT'^'''' 

•Ei^ 6* 'AirivTwv— a mere anima MundL .J*' *"t,";"*^ 

'ILv Tc nah ndvrnv-ia mechanical Theism. „ ". */f «*vtO, 

But miite all three, and the result is the 

Theism of Saint Paul and Christianity. Pantheism is therefore not necessarily 

Syresius was censured for Us doctrine of irreligious or heretical; though it may be 

the I re-existence of the Soul; but never, that taught atheistically. Thus Spinoza would 

1 can find, arraigned or deemed heretical for agree with Synesius in calling God Mo-if iv 

his Pantheism, thou^ neither Giordano Noepoif , the Nature in Intelligences ; but he 

Bmno.or Jacob Behmen ever avowed it more could not subscribe to the preceding NoO^ 

oroadly. maX Nocpbs, i. e.. Himself Intelligence and 

Mvoras 8i N<$o«, intelligent. 

Td TC ical Td Aeyet, In this biographical sketch of mv literary 

Bv0hv appriToy Ufe I may be excused, if I mention here, that ' 

'Atu^i\opewav^ I had translated the eight Hymns of Synesius 

Sv rh rucny i^v9, • from the Greek into Jiinglish Anacreoiftici 

2v r& TucTtSfiieyor* before my fifteenth year. 
2d rh ^tariQ^v, 
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talate is borrowed from the science of mathematics.* In geometi7 
the primary construction is not demonstrated, but postulated. 
This first and most simple construction in space is the point in 
motion, or the line. Whether the point is moved in one and the 
same direction, or whether its direction is continuallj changed, re- 
mains as yet undetermined. But if the direction of the point have 
been determined, it is either by a point without it, and then there 
arises the straight line which encloses no space ; or the direction 
of the point is not determined by a point without it, and then it 
must flow back again on itself; that is, there arises a cyclical line 
which does inclose a space. If the straight line be assumed as the 
positive, the cycHcal is then the negation of the straight. It is a 
line which at no point strikes out into the straight, but changes 
its direction continuously. But if the primary line be conceived 
as undetermined, and the straight line as determined throughout, 
then the cyclical is the third compounded of both. It is at once 
undetermined and determined ; undetermined through any point 
without, and determined through itself. Geometry therefore sup- 
plies philosophy with the example of a primary intuition, from 
which every science that lays claim to evidence must take its 
commencement. The mathematician does not begin w ith a de- 
monstrable proposition, but with an intuition, a practical k 

But here an important distinction presents itself. Philosophy 
is employed on objects of the inner sense, and cannot, like geo- 
metry, appropriate to every construction a correspondent outward 
intuition. Nevertheless philosophy, if it is to arrive at evidence, 
must proceed from the most original construction ; and the ques- 
tion then is, what is the most original construction or first pro- 
ductive act for the inner sense. The answer to this question 
depends on the direction which is given to the inner sense. But in 
philosophy the inner sense cannot have its direction determined 
by any outward object. To the original construction of the line 
I can be compelled by a line drawn before me on the slate or on 
sand. The sixoke thus drawn is indeed not the line itself, but only 
the image or picture of the line. It is not from it that we first 
learn to know the line ; but, on the contrary, we bring this stroke 
to the original line generated by the act of the imagioation; 
otherwise we could not define it as without breadth or thickness. 
Still however this stroke is the sensuous image of the original or 
ideal line, and an efficient mean to excite every imagination to the 
intuition of it. 

It is demanded, then, whether there be found any means in phi- 

* See SchelL abhandL zar Erlavter. to Id. der Wiswnschaftslehre. 
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losophj to determine the direction of the inner sense, as in mathe- 
matics it is determinable by its specific image or outward picture. 
Now, the inner sense has its direction determined for the greater 
part only by an act of freedom. One man's consciousness extends 
only to the pleasant or unpleasant sensations caused in him by ex- 
ternal impressions ; another enlarges his inner sense to a conscious- 
ness of forms and quantity; a third, in addition to the image, is 
conscious of the conception or notion of the thing ; a fourth at- 
tains to a notion of his notions — he reflects on his own reflections ; 
and thus we may say, without impropriety, that the one possesses 
more or less inner sense than the other. This more or less betrays 
already that philosophy, in its first principles, must have a prac- 
tical, or moral, as well as a theoretical or speculative side. This 
difference in degree does not exist in the mathematics. Socrates, 
in Plato, shows that an ignorant slave may be brought to under- 
stand, and of himself to solve, the most difficult geometrical pro- 
blem. Socrates drew the figures for the slave in the sand. The 
disciples of the critical philosophy could likewise (as was indeed 
actually done by La Forge and some other followers of Des Cartes) 
represent the origin of our representations in copper-plates, but 
no one has yet attempted it, and it would be utterly useless. To 
an Esquimaux or New Zealander our most popular philosophy 
would be wholly unintelli^ble. The sense, the inward organ ; for 
it is not yet bom in him. So is there many a one among us, yes, 
and some who think themselves philosophers too, to whom the 
philosophic organ ia entirely wanting. To such a man philosophy 
is a mere play of words and notions, like a theory of music to the 
deaf, or like the geometry of light to the blind. The connection 
of the parts and their logical dependencies may be seen and re- 
membered ; but the whole is groundless and hollow, unsustained 
by living contact, unaccompanied with any realizing intuition which 
exists by and in the act that affirms its existence, which is known, 
because it is, and is, because it is known. The words of Plotinus, 
in the assumed person of Nature, hold true of the philosophic 
energy. T6 $^<opovv fAov $€aprifjLa iroul^ Sawep ol Te&fjJrpai Beapovvrfs 
ypa<f)ov<TW aXX' c/ioi) fii7 ypa<f>ov(njSt Bf&povaijs dc, v<l>i<rravTai al t&p 
amfiOTfov ypafifiai With me the act of contemplation makes the 
thing contemplated, as the geometricians contemplating, describe 
lines correspondent ; but I not describing lines, but simply con- 
templating, the representative forms of things rise up into exist- 
ence. 

The postulate of philosophy, and at the same time the test of 
philosophic capacity, is no other than the heaven-descended know 
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thyself! (E ccdo descendit, Tp&6i o-tavrov). And tlds at once 
practicallj and speculatiyely. For as philosoplij is neither a 
science of the reason or understanding only, nor merely a science 
of morals, but the science of being altogether, its primary ground 
can be neither merely speculative or merely practical, but both in 
one. All knowledge rests on the coincidence of an object with a 
subject. (My readers have been warned in a former chapter that 
for their convenience as well as the writer's, the term subject is 
used by me in its scholastic sense, as equivalent to mind or sen- 
tient being, and as the necessary correlative of object, or guicquid 
obji4sUur menti). For we can know that only which is true; and 
the truth is universally placed in the coincidence of the thought 
with the thing, of the representation with the object repre- 
sented. 

Now, the sum of all that is merely objective we will hence- 
forth call nature, confining the term to its passive and material 
sense, as comprising all the phenomena by which its existence is 
made known to us. On the other hand, the sum of all that is sub- 
jective, we may comprehend in the name of th e^lf or intelligence. 
Both conceptions are in necessary an tithesis. Intelligenc e is con- 
g eived of ag exclus ively representative, natu re as exclu sively repre- 
^^ted ; the one as conscious, the other as without consciousness. 
Now, in all acts of positive knowledge there is i*equired a reci- 
procal concurrence of both, namely of the conscious being, and of 
that which is in itself unconscious. Our problem is to explain 
this concuri'ence, its possibility, and its necessity. 

During the act of kn owledg e itself, the object ive and subje ctive 
are so instantly united, that we cannot detennine to wbicho FlEEe 
two the priority belongs . Th5^ is here no first and no second ; 
both are coinstantaneous and one. While I am attempting to ex- 
plain this intimate coalition, I must suppose it dissolved. I must 
necessarily set out from the one, to which therefore I give hypo- 
thetical antecedence, in order to arrive at the other. But as tiiere 
are but two factors or elements in the problem, subject and object, 
and as it is left indeterminate from which of them I should com- 
mence, there are two cases equally possible. 

1. Either the Objective is taken as the first, and 

THEN WE HAVE TO ACCOUNT FOR THE SUPERVENTION OP THE 

Subjective, which coalesces with it. 

The notion of the subjective is not contained in the notion of 
the objective. On the contrary, they mutually exclude each other. 
The subjective therefore must supervene to the objective. The con- 
ception of nature does not apparently involve the co-presence of the 
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intelligence, makiiig an ideal duplicate of it, i.e,, representing it. 
This desk, for instance, would, according to our natural notions, 
be, though there should exist no sentient being to look at it. This | 
then is the problem of natural philosophy. It assumes the objec- ' 
tdve or unconscious nature as the first, and has therefore to explain 
how intelligence can supervene to it, or how itself can grow into ' 
intelligence. If it should appear that all enlightened naturalists, 
without having distinctlj proposed the problem to themselves, 
have jet constantly moved in the line of its solution, it must afford 
a strong presumption that the problem itself is founded in nature. 
For if all knowledge has, as it were, two poles reciprocally required 
and presupposed, all sciences must proceed from the one or the 
other, and must tend towards the opposite as far as the equatorial 
point in which both are reconciled and become identical. The ne- 
cessary tendence therefore of all natural philosophy is from nature 
to intelligence ; and this, and no other, is the true gp*ound and oc- 
casion of the instinctive strivii^ to introduce theory into our views 
of natural phenomena. TVi<^ l^iff>iegt perfection of natural phi-\ 
jiognph y would consist i n t he perfect spiritualization of all the] 
laws of nature into laws of i ntuition and intellec t. Thepheno-' 
mena {the material) must wholly disappear, and the laws alone (the 
formal) must remain. Thence it comes, that in nature itself the 
more the principle of law breaks forth, the more does the hueh 
drop off, the phenomena themselves become more spiritual and at 
length cease altogether in our consciousness. The optical phe- 
nomena are but a geometry, the lines of which are drawn by light, 
and the materiality of this light itself has already become matter 
of doubt. In the appearances of magnetism all trace of matter 
is lost, and of the phenomena of gravitation, which not a few 
sunong the most illustrious Newtonians have declared no otherwise 
comprehensible than as an immediate spiritual influence, there re- 
mains nothing but its law, the execution of which, on a vast scale, is 
the mechanism of the heavenly motions. The theory of natural phi- 
losophy would then be completed, when all nature was demon- 
strated to be identical in essence with that which in its highest 
known power exists in man as intelligence and self -consciousness ; 
when the heavens and the earth shall declare not only the power of 
their Maker, but the glory and the presence of their Grod, even as 
He appeared to the gre&t prophet during the vision of the mount 
in the skirts of His divinity. 

This may suffice to show that even natural science, which com- 
mences witii the material phenomenon as the reality and substance 
of things existing, does yet, by. the necessity of theorising uncon* 
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sciously, and as it were instinctively, end in nature as an intel' 
ligence; and by this tendency the science of nature becomes 
finally natural philosophy, the one of the two poles of fundamental 
science. 

r* 2. Ob the Subjbctitb is taken as the fibst, and the 
|pboblem then is, how thebe supebvenes to it a coinci- 
(dent Objective. 

In the pursuit of these sciences, our success in each depends on 
an austere and faithful adherence to its own principles, with a 
careful separation and exclusion of those which appertain to the 
opposite science. As the natural philosopher, who directs his 
views to the objective, avoids above all things the intermixture 
of the subjective in his knowledge; as for instance, arbitrary 
suppositions, or rather suffictions, occult qualities, spiritual 
agents, and the substitution of final for efficient causes ; so, on the 
other hand, the transcendental or inteUigential philosopher is 
equally anxious to preclude all interpolation of the objective into 
the subjective principles of his science : as, for instaiice, the as- 
sumption of impresses or configurations in the brain, correspondent 
to miniature pictures on the retina painted by rays of light from 
supposed originals, which are not the immediate and real objects 
of vision, but deductions from it for the purposes of explanation. 
This purification of the mind is effected by an absolute and scien- 
tific scepticism to which the mind voluntarily determines itself for 
the specific purpose of future certainty. Des Cartes, who, in his 
meditations, himself first, at least of the modems, gave a beau- 
tiful example of this voluntaiy doubt, this self-determined indeter- 
mination, happily expresses its utter difference from the scepticism 
of vanity or irreligion: Nee tamen in eo scepUcos mvUaha/r, qui 
d/uMtant tcmtumi ut dubitemJt, et prcBter incertOtuUnem ipsam nihil 
quoBrtmt, Nam contra toiua in eo eram ut aMqwd certi reperirem,* 
Nor is it less distinct in its motives and final aim, than in its 
proper objects, which are not, as in ordinary scepticism, the pre- 
judices of education and circumstance, but those original and 
innate prejudices which nature herself has planted in all men, and 
which, to all but the philosopher, are the first principles of know- 
ledge, and the final test of truth. 

Now, these essential prejudices are all reducible to the one fun- 
damental presumption, that there exist things without us. As 
this on the one haiid originates neither in grounds or arguments, 
and yet on the other hand remains proof against all attempts to 
remove t by grounds or arguments (na;tura/n furca escpeUas tamen 

* DK8 CABTE8, Cfe MetKod9. 
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usque reddhit) ; on the one liand lays claim to immediate certainty 
as a position at once indemonstrable and irresistible, and yet, on 
the other hand, inasmuch as it refers to something essentially dif- 
ferent from ourselyes, nay even in opposition to onrselyes, leaves 
it inconceivable how it could possibly become a part of our im- - 
mediate consciousness ; in other words, how that which ex hypo- 
thesi is and continues to be extrinsic and alien to our being should 
become a modification of our being : the philosopher, therefore, 
compels himself to treat this faith as nothing more than a pre- 
judice, innate indeed and connatural, but still a prejudice. 

The other position, which not only claims but necessitates the 
admission of its immediate certainty, equally for the scientific 
reason of the philosopher as for the common sense of mankind at 
large, namely, I am, cannot so properly be entitled a prejudice. 
It is groundless indeed ; but then in the very idea it precludes all 
ground, and separated from the inmiediate consciousness loses its 
whole sense and import. It is groundless ; but only because it is 
itself the ground of all other certainty. Now the apparent con- 
tradiction, that the former position, namely, the existence of 
things without us, which from its nature cannot be immediately 
certain should be received as blindly and as independently of all 
grounds as the existence of our own being, the transcendental 
philosopher can solve only by the supposition, that the former is 
unconsciously involved in the latter; that it is not only coherent 
but identical, and one and the same thing with our own imme- 
diate self-consciousness. To demonstrate this identity is the 
office and object of his philosophy. 

If it be said that this is idealism, let it be remembered that it is 
only so far idealism, as it is at the same time, and on that very 
account, the truest and most binding realism. For wherein does 
the realism of mankind properly consist P In the assertion that 
there exists a something without them, what, or how, or wl^ere 
they know not, which occasions the objects of their perception P 
Oh no I This is neither connatural or universal It is what a 
few have taught and learnt in the schools, and which the many 
repeat without asking themselves concerning their own meaning. 
The realism common to all mankind is far elder and lies infinitely 
deeper than this hypothetical explanation of the origin of our 
perceptions, an explanation skimmed from the mere surface of 
mechanical philosophy. It is the table itself, which the man of 
common sense believes himself to see, not the phantom of a table, 
from which he may argumentatively deduce the reality of a table, 
which he does not see. If to destroy the reality of all that wa 
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actually behold, be idealism, what can be more egregiouslj so 
^an the system of modem metaphysics, which banishes us to a 
land of siia d ows, smronndstcrwith appanfa^ s, and distingaislies 
tanth from lilnsion only by the m^ority of tho^ewliol&eam the 
same dream P " 1 asserted that the world was mad," exclaimed' 
poor Lee, " and the world saicC that I was mad, and conf onnd 
them, they outvoted me." ^t 

It is to the true and original realism , that I would direct the 
attention. This telieves and requires neither more nor less, than 
that the object which it beholds or presents to itself, is the real 
and very object. In this sense, however much we may strive 
against it, we are all coUectively bom idealists, and therefore, and 
only therefore, are we at the same time realists. But of this the 
philosophers of the schools know nothing, or despise the faith as' 
the prejudice of the ignorant vulgar, because they live and move 
in a crowd of phrases and notions from which human nature has 
long ago vanished. Oh, ye that reverence yourselves, and walk 
humbly with the divinity in your own hearts, ye are worthy of a 
better philosophy ! Let the dead bury the dead, but do you pre- 
serve your human nature, the depth of which was never yet 
fathomed by a philosophy made up of notions and mere logical 
entities. 

In the third treatise of my Ijogosophia , announced at the end 
of this volume, I shall give (Deo volentej the demonstrations and 
constructions of the Dynamic Philos ophy scientifically arranged. 
It is, according to my conviction, no other than the Efystem of 
Pythagora s and of Plato revived and purified from impure mix- 
tm'es. Ubdrina per tot mcmus tradita tandem m vappam desiit! 
The science of arithmetic famishes instances, that a rule may be 
useful in practical application, and for the particular purpose may 
be sufficiently authenticated by the result, before it has itself been 
fully demonstrated. It is enough, if only it be rendered intel- 
ligible. This will, I trust, have been effected in the following 
lueses for those of my readers who are willing to accompany 
me through the following chapter, in which the results will be 
applied to the deduction of the imagination; and with it the 
principles of production and of genial criticism in the fine arts. 

Thesis I. 

Truth is correlative to being. Kno wledge without a oorre; 
^^Tlf*^^^ Tfiflili^ is no knowl^ [ej^if we know, there must b« 
somewhat known by us. To'mow is in its very essence a verb 
active. 
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Thesis IL 

^Jl tnitli ia either m ediate, that is, de rived from some othe r 
truth or tm ths ; or immediate and ongmaL The latter is abso- 
late, and its formula A. A. ; the former is of dependent or con- 
ditional certainty, and represented in the formula B. A. The cer- 
taintj, which inheres in A. is attributable to B. 

ScHOUTTM. A chain without a staple, from which all the links 
derived their stability, or a series without a first, has been not 
inaptly allegorized as a string of blind men, each holding the 
skirt of the man before him, reaching far out of sight, but all 
moving without the least deviation in one straight line. It would 
be naturally taken for granted, that there was a guide at the head 
of t he file: what if it were answered. No! Sir, the men are 
without number, and i nfinite b linrlTiftaiy su pplies the place of 
^^tP 

JSqually inconceivable is a cycle of equal truths without a com- 
mon and central principle, which prescribes to each its proper 
sphere in the system of science. That the absurdity does not so 
immediately strike us, that it does not seem equally unimaginable, 
is owing to a surreptitious act of the imagination, which, instinc- 
tively and without our noticing the same, not only fills up the in- 
tervening spaces, and contemplates the cycle of (B. C. D. E. F. 
&c.) as a continuous circle (A.) giving to all collectively the unity 
of their common orbit ; but likewise supplies by a sort of submteU 
ligiiwr the one central power, which renders tibie mbvement har- 
monious and cycHcaL 

Thesis m. 

We are to seek therefore for some absolute truth capable of 
cogjxuuucaiting to other positions a certainty, wJuch it has not 
itself borrowed ; a trutH~seff^ounded, uACOnditionftl, and knownT 
6 y its^ownlig fat: — In shor t , welKcve t o find "Tr somewhat which is. 
simply b ecauselt is . In order to be such, it must be one which is 
its own predicate, so far at least that all other nominal predicates 
must be modes and repetitions of itself. Its existence too must 
be such as to preclude the posisibility of requiring a cause or 
antecedent without an absurdity. 

Thesis IV. 

That there can be but one such principle, may be proved a 
priori; for were there two or more, each must refer to some other, 
by which its equality is affirmed ; consequently, neither would be 
self-established, as the hypothesis demands. And a posteriori, it 
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will be proTed by tbe principle itself, when it is discovered, as in- 
volving universal antecedents in its very conception. 

ScHOUTTM. If we affirm of a board that it is bine, the predicate 
(bine) is accidental, and not implied in the subject, board. If we 
affirm of a circle that it is equi-radial, the predicate indeed is 
implied in the definition of the subject : but the existence of the 
subject itself is contingent, and supposes both a cause and a per- 
cipient. The same reasoning will apply to the indefinite number 
of supposed indemonstrable truths exempted from the profane 
approach of philosophic investigation by the amiable Beattie, and 
other less eloquent and not more profound inaugurators of 
common sense on the throne of philosophy ; a fruitless attempt, 
were it only that it is the two -fold fun ction of philosophy _t9 

reconcile reason -wnth fi^TrjpnnTi Hftff^^ ^r^A^X2^^^^^rs^AJ^^iX(\rr^c^ a^na^ 

i nto re ason. 

^ — — Thesis V. 

Such a principle cannot be any thing or object. Tg ^h tTif ng is 
what it }a in oongp ignence of some other thing. An infinite, ind e- 
j^Tlflftnt fftirty,* is no less a contradiction than «]} jrifiTi^'f ^ (* ircle 
orasideless t riangle. Besides a thing is that T^ch is capable 
of bemg an object of which itself is not the sole percipient. But 
an object is inconceivable without a subject as its antithesis. 
Orrme percepiumi perdpiewtem mtpponU, 

But neither can the principle be found in a subject as a subject, 
contra-distinguished from an object: for wnicuique perdpienti 
aliqmd ohjidtur perceptwm. It is to be found therefore neither in 
object nor subject taken separately, and consequently, as no other 
third is conceivable, it must be found in that which is neither 
subject nor object exclusively, but which is the identity of both. 



Thesis YI. 

This principle, and so characterised, manifests itself in the Sum 
or I AM; which I shall hereafter indiscriminately express by the 
words spirit, self, and self -consciousness. In this, and in this 
alone, object and subject, bein^ and knowin g, are id entical, each 
mvolving and supposing the other. In other wordSjit is a sub; 
j^<5$-3?W.ibv_fe§fi2^!^^ ^ subjectjby^^e^^^^^^'^jjons&ucting itself 
objectively toit^^^but which never is an o^ecT except fbr 
iS350ni^^o5IysoMr as "by the very same act it becomes a subject. 
' It may be described therefore as a perpetual self -duplication of 

* The imposribiUty of an abeolnte thing soi^iic system, will he danonstrated in the 

(snhstantia unica) as neither genus, spedes, critique on S pino^ism in the fifth treatise of 

nor individuum : as well as its utter unfit- my LogoaopBI 
for the fundamental position of a pbilo- 
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one and the same power into object and subject, whicli pre-sap- 
pose each other, and can exist only as antitheses. 

ScHQUTTM. If a man be asked how he knows that he is P he 
can only answer, sum quia stum. But if (the absoluteness of this 
certainty having been admitted) he be again asked, how he, the 
indiyidnal person, came to be, then, in relation to the ground of 
his existence, not to the ground of his knowledge of that existence, 
he might reply, swm^ guia Deua est , or still more philosophically, 
sum quia in Deo stum. 

But if we elevate our conception to the absolute self, the great 
eternal I ah, then the principle of being, and of knowledge, of 
idea, and of reality, the ground of existence, and the ground of 
the knowledge of existence, are absolutely identical, Sum quia 
sfwm;* I am, because Ij|to^ jgyself to be ; I affirm myself to be, 
because T am. ~~'''' 

' Thesis VII. 

If then I know myself only through myself, it is contradi ctory 
to require any oth er predicate of seii, but that of sel f-cffls dgPB^ 
ness ] Unly in tiiS Belf-ti(Jnsciousness of a spirit is there the 
required identity of object and of representation ; for herein con- 
sists the essence of a spirit, that it is self -representative. If 
therefore this be the one only immediate truth, in the certainty 
of which the reality of our collective knowledge is grounded, it 
must follow that the spirit in all the objects which it views, views 
only itself. If this could be proved, the immediate reality of 
all intuitive knowledge would be assured. It has been shown, 

* It is most worthy of notice,, that in the the arguments seem to requiiie. For GogiUi 
first revelation of Himself, not confined to in- is Sum CogiiMns. This is dear hy the in- 
dividuals, indeed in the very first revelation evidence of the converse. Cogitat ergo ett is 
of His absolute being, Jehovah at the same true, because it is a mere application of the 
time revealed the fundamental truth of all logical rule : Qtmqwd in geture at, at et in 
philosophy, which must either commence <peci<. £9t (eogUawi) ergo at. It is a 
with the absolute, or have no fixed commence- cherry tree ; therefore it is a tree. But, est 
ment ; i. e. cease to be philosophy. I cannot ergo cogitat, is Illogical: for quod at in specie, 
but express my regret, that in the equivocal nen neoessario in genere at It may be 
use of the word that, for m that, or becatue, true. I hold it to be true, that quicquid vere 
our admirable version lias rendered the pas- est, at perveramsuiaffirmationem; hut it is 
sage susoentible of a degraded interpretation a derivative, not an immediate truth. Here 
in the mind ot common readers or h^uvrs, as then we have, l^ anticipation, the distinction 
if it were a mere rq>roof to an impertinent between the oQnditional finite I (which as 
question, I am what 1 am, which might be known in distinct consciousness by occasion 
equally aiBrmed of himself by asy existent of experience is called by Kant's followers 
being. the empirical 1) and the absolute I ax, and 

The Oftrtesian Oogito ergo sum is ot^^cction- likewise the dependence or rather the inhe- 

able, because either the Oogito is used extra rence of the former in the latter ; In whom 

<?radttm, and then it is involved in the sun " we live, and move, and have our being," as 

and is tautological, or it is taken as a particu- St I^ul divinely asserts, difiering widely 

lar mode or dignity, and then it is subordi- from the Theists of the mechanic school (as 

Dated to the sum as the species to the genus. Sir 1. Newton, Locke, be) who must say 

or rather as a particular modification to the from whom we had our being, and with U 

•ubject modified ; and not pre-ordinated as life and the powers of Ufe. 



)( 
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chat a spirit is that whicli is its own object, yet not originally an 
object, but an absolute subject for which all, itself included, may 
become an object. It must therefore be an act ; for every object 
is, as an object, dead, fixed, incapable in itself of any action, and 
necessarily finite. Again, the spirit (originally the identity of 
object and subject) must in some sense dissolve this identity, in 
order to be conscious of it : fit alter et idem. But this implies an 
act, and it follows therefore that inteJligence or self -consciousness 

f ^H ipip^ssible. ex< >^pt by nti d in awilL The self-conscious spirit 
therefo f fi i n a wil l i anti fn ^nm Trnintr ^>ft'aBTmTn?Tt''iTnr girmnti /T" 
j: philnflnp hy, an() os^ ngygr be_dedtaged n'om it. 

Thesis Vni. 

Whatever in its origin is objective, is likewise as such neces- 
sarily finite. Therefore, since the spirit is not originally an 
object, and as the subject exists in antithesis to an object, the 
spirit cannot originally be finite. But neither can it be a subject 
without becoming an object, and as it is originally the identity of 
1x>th, it can be conceived neither as infinite nor finite exclusively, 
but as the most original union of both. Jn the existence, in the 
reconcil ing, and the recurre nce of this contradiction consists 
thejprocessjgia myste ry ofproduction and lifa ~ "^ 

Thesis IX. 

This 2>rtncipii«m tomvmwM esaencU et cogTioscenM, as jBubsisting in 
awiU^or primary act of self -duplication, is the meSiate or in~ 
to'ect p rir^ fiiplft of fi vei y science ; but it is the immediate and 
toect prmciple of the ultimate science alone, i. e., of transcen- 
dental philosophy alone. For it must be remembered, that all 
these Theses refer solely to one of the two Polar Sciences, namely, 
to that which commences with and rigidly confines itself within 
the s ubjec tive, leaving the object ive (as far as it is exclusively 
objective) £o natural philosophy, which is its opposite pole. In 
its very idea therefore as a systematic knowledge of our collectivo 
knowing (sdenUa sdenticBj, it involves the necessity of some one 
highest principle of knowing, as at once the source and the accom- 
panying form in all particular acts of intellect and perception. 
This, it has been shown, can be found only in the act and evolu^ 
tion of self-consciousness. We are not investigating an absolute 
prindpivm essendi; for then, I admit, many valid objection^ 
might be stai'ted against our theory ; but an absolute princ^um 
cog7U)9eendd. The result of both the sciences, or their equatorial 
point, would be the principle of a total and undivided philosophy, 
as for prudential reasons, I have chosen to anticipate in the Scho* 
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linm to Thesas YI. and the note subjoined. In other words, philo- 
sophy would pass into religion, and religion become inclnsiye of 
philosophy. .3!$[e^be|^_^h the J Jea^suaL^n^^^ 
wit h the absolu te I am, Wft pr^f^f^-frnyn \}\^ ^fi ^^ in ^ ^^^^ ^ t.n j 

lose and find a ll seff in Gop. 

• 

Thesis X. 

The transcendental philosopher does not inquire what ultimate 
ground of our knowledge there may lie out of our knowing, but 
what is the last in our knowing itself, beyond which we cannot 
pass. The principle of our knowing is sought within the sphere 
of our knowing. It must be something therefore which can 
itself be known. It is asserted only, that the act of self-con- 
sciousness is for U8 the source and principle of all our possible 
knowledge. Whether abstracted from us there exists anything 
higher and beyond this primary self -knowing, which is for us the 
form of all our knowing, must be decided by the result. 

That the self -consciousness is the fixed point, to which for U8 
, ^ IS mo rosed and an nexed, needs no furthe ^jprbo f. "Biit that 
the seIf-coii8ciousne8s~may be the mo3^cation6f~a higher form 
of being, perhaps of a higher consciousness, and this again of a 
yet higher, and so on in an infinite regrestma ; in short, that..Belf - 
c onflfiiousness ma y be itself g omethmg expUcaW^jnto somet 
which must lie beyond th e possibility of our knowledge, because 
t he w h ole synthesis of our xniEellif^fence is"*fif8t"forme9r in aaid 
t hrough the seii-conscJ aiaa Qfiis, do es noF atlOI^dnc <^^ as trajis- 
cend^tal philosophers. For to us the self-consciousness is hot a 
jona of being, but a kmd of knowing, and that too the highest 
and farthest that exists for us. It may however be shown, and 
has in part already been shown in pages 55, 56, that even when 
the objective is assumed as the first, we yet can never pass beyond 
the principle of self -consciousness. Should we attempt it, we 
must be driven back from ground to ground, each of which would 
cease to be a ground the moment we pressed on it. We must be 
whirled down the gulf of an infinite series. But this would make ^ 
our reason baffle tie end and purpose of aH reason , namel v. unity '^ f^^O^ 
and system . Or we must break off the series arbitrarily, and 
afifirm an al>solute something that is in and of itself at once cause 
and effect y cattga eu i) subject and object, or rather the absolute 
identity of both] But as this is inconceivable, except in a self- 
consciousness, it follows, that even as natural philosophers we 
must arrive at the same principle from which as transcendental 
philosophers we set out; that is, in a self -consciousness in which 
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the pnricipmm essendi does not stand to the principitMn eognoseendi 
in the relation of cause to effect, but both the one and the other are 
co-inherent and identical. Thus the true system of natural philo- 
sophy places th e sole rpa*J^^j nf th^^ gi^in an ab g^ute, which is at 
once eavsa sui et effectua irar^p avroKdr^^pj Yi6s fctvrdu — ^in the abso» 
lute identity of subject and object^ which it calls Nature , and 
^ which in its hij ^hest power is n othing else but self-conscious will 
or intelligenc e. In this sense the position of Maibranclie , tSat 
we see aU things in God, is a strict philosophical truth; and 
equally true is the assertion of Hobbe s, of ^^Uey, and of their 
masters in ancient Greece, that all real knowledge supposes a 
prior sensation. For sensation itself is b ut vision nascent, not _ 
the cause of in tellige nce, but intelligence itself revealed as^ jajL 
^rlier power in xhe process of selj-construction. » 

Maicap, (Xa^( fjLOi ! 
Udrcpf TkaBl fioi 
E( irapa Kocfiov, 
E( irapa fjLoipav 
T£v ir^v tlBiyov ! 

Bearing then this in mind, that intelligence is a self-de velop- 
mejatijiot a quality supervening to a substajice, we mayahstract 
from all degp*ee, and for the purpose of philosophic construction 
reduce it to kind, under the idea of an indestructible power with 
f.wn ^pprtfinf.A flf 1^ finnnt eracting force s, wliich by a metaphor bor- 
rowed from astronomy, we may call the centrifugal and centripeda. 
forces. The int elligence in the one tend s to objectize itself, and 
A^ injihe otJier to knowlFs eff "in"th"e o T^ect. It i^ll"be Hereafter my 
busmess to cons^ct by a series of intuitions the progressive 
schemes that must follow from such a power with such forces, 
j^ till I arrive at the fulness of the human intelligence. F or my 
present purpose, I assume such a power as my principle, in order 
to deduce from it a faculty, the generation, agency, and applica- 
tion of which form the contents of the ensuing chapter. 

In a preceding page I have justified the use of technical terms 
in philosophy, whenever they tend to preclude confusion of 
thought, and when they assist the memory by the exclusive 
singleness of their meaning more than they may, for a short 
time, bewilder the attention by their strangeness. I trust, that I 
have not extended this privilege beyond the grounds on which I 
have claimed it ; namely, the conveniency of the scholastic phrase 
to distinguish the kind from all degrees, or rather to express the 
kind with the abstraction of degree, as for instance multeity 
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instead of mnltitude ; or secondly, for the sake of con'espondence 
in sound in interdependent or antithetical terms, as subject and 
object ; or lastly, to avoid the wearying recurrence of circumlocu- 
tions and definitions. Thus I shall venture to use potence, in 
order to express a specific degree of a power, in imitation of the 
Algebraists. I have even hazarded the new verb potenziate, with 
its derivatives, in order to express the combination or transfer of 
powers. It is with new or unusual terms, as with privileges in 
courts of justice or legislature — ^there can be no legitimate privi- 
lege, where there already exists a positive law adequate to the 
purpose ; and when there is no law in existence, the privilege is 
to be justified by its accordance with the end, or final cause, of all 
law. Unusual and new coined words are doubtless an evil; but 
vagueness, confusion, and imperfect conveyance of our thoughts, 
axe a far greater. Every system, which is under the necessity of 
using terms not familiarized by the metaphysics in fashion, wiU 
be described as written in an unintelligible style, and the author 
must expect the charge of having substituted learned jargon for 
clear conception; while, according to the creed of our modem 
philosophers, nothing is deemed a clear conception, but what is 
representable by a distinct image. Thus the conceivable is 
reduced within the bounds of the picturable. Sine patet, qui fiat 
ut, cum irreprsBsentabile et impossibile vtdgo ejusdem significaiua 
habeantvr, concepbus tcmi contintii, qwom, infiniti, aplwH/mds r^id- 
aniiu/r, quippe quorwm,, secundum leges cognitionis intuitivsB, repra- 
sentatio est vmpossibilis, Quomgua/m autem ha/nim e non pauds 
scholis explosarwm noU(mvmi,pr(B8ertim, priorisj causam hie non gero, 
mcuDvnd ta/men momewti erit monuisse : gravisavmo iOss errore Idbi, 
qui tarn perversa argwm&ntandi ratume iduntu/r, Quicquid enim 
repugnat legibtis inteUectus et rationis, utique est impossihile ; quod 
autem, ev/m rationis puree sit olfjectv/m, legibus eognitionis intuitivoe 
tantummodo non subest, n^m item, Na/m hie dissensus inter facvl- 
taiem sensitivam et intellectualem, fquarwm indolem mox eaponamj 
nihil indigitat, nisi, quas mens ab intellectu acceptas f ert ideas 
abstractas, illas in concreto exsequi, et in intuitus commutare 
ssepenumero non posse. Hcee auitem rettustantia subjectiva men- 
Htwr, ut plwrimwm,, repu>gnantiam, aliqua/m objectivam, et ineautos 
facile faUU, UmMibus, quibus mens humana drcwmscribitm', pro iis 
hahiMs, quibus ipsa rerum essentia coMnetwr/^ 

* KaiU de Mundi Sensibilu atque InteUi' reject the notion of the continuons and the 
gUrilis forma etprincipiU, 1770. infinite. They take, namely, the words irre- 

presentable and impossible in one and the 

TRANSLATION. Same meaning; and, according to the forms 

"Hoice it is clear, from what cause maoj of sensuous e^denoe, the notion of the con- 
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Critics, who are most ruadj to bring this charge of pedantry 
and unintelligibilitj, are the most apt to overlook the important 
fact, that besides the langoage of words, there is a language of 
spirits (sermo irUeriorJ, and that the former is only the yehicle of 
the latter. Consequently their assurance, that they do not under- 
stand the philosophic writer, instead of proving anything 
against the philosophy, may furnish an equal and fccBieris 
parUrusJ even a stronger presumption against their own phi- 
losophic talent. 

Great indeed are the obstacles which an English metaphysician 
has to encounter. Amongst his most respectable and inteUigent 
judges, there will be many who have devoted their attention 
exdnsively to the concerns and interests of human life, and who 
bring with them to the perusal of a philosophic system an habitual 
aversion to all speculations, the utility and application of which 
are not evident and immediate. To these I would in the first 
instance merely oppose an authority, which they themselves hold 
venerable, that of Lord Bacon : non inuiHlea acientuB existmumdoB 
sunt, qwamum in se nuUus est usva, si ingenia aeuamt et ordinemt. 

There are others whose prejudices are still more formidable, 
inasmuch as they are grounded in their moral feelings and religious 
principles, which had been alarmed and shocked by the impious 
and pernicious tenets defended liv Hume, Pries^ l^y^ n.p<^ flift 
French fatalists or necessitarians; some of whom had perverted 
metaphysical reasomngs to the denial of the mysteries and indeed 
of all the peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; and others even to 
the subver sion of aU distinction between right and wtom. I 
would request such men to consider what an eminent and sue- 



tinuons and the infinite is donbilesa impos- is in itself merely subjective (i. e. «n ^pi^pii. 

rify tn thft Bft^i^ of man) too orten passes 
these laws, which not a feW schools have for an incongruity or impossibility in the 



sible. I am not now pleading the cause of 



thought proper to explode, especially the ot(Ject({.e. the notions themselves) and seduces 

former (the law of continuity). But it is of the incautious to mistake the limitations of 

the highest importance to admonish the reader, the human faculties for the limits of things, 

that those who adopt so perverted a mode of as they really exist" 

reasoning, are under a grievous error. What- I taJce this occasion to observe, that here 

ever opposes the formal principles of the and elsewhere Kant uses the terms intuition, 

understuiding and the reasra is confessedly and the verb active (/ntuert, Cfermemict An- 

impossible ; but not therefore that, which is scAatMn) for which we have unfortunately 

tho^ore not amenable to the forms of sensu- no oorrespondent word, exdusively for that 

ous evidence, because it is exclusively an ob- whidi can be represented in space and time. 

Ject of pure intellect For this xxm-ooind- He therefore consistently and rightly .dfiDltt 

denoe of the sensuous and the intellectual ttw pnBriW]|H^ ^f ^ntoiiiy.imfti it^tiiftin^, But. 

(the nature of which I shall presently lay as 1 see no adequate reason for this exclusive 

open) proves nothing more, but that the sense of the term, I have reverted to its wider 

mind cAnnpf: ^ yfjaY ? «^«*auatelv represen t in signifiqation authorized by our elder theolo- 

»ii» iv^np^i*^ tu^^ frflriqfnrm Infn niaHnrt gians and metaphysldans, according to whom 

jmftffM^ ftbstr qgt noH ona deri ved t^-pm the the term comprehends all truths known to in 

pare inte^^^ But this contradiction, which witbont a medium. 
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ceBsfnl defender of the Gluristiaxi f aitH has observed, that trae meta- 
physics are nothing else but true divinity, and that, in fact, the 
writers, who have given them snch just offence, were sophists, who 
had taken advantage of the general neglect into which the science 
of logic has unhappily fallen, rather than metaphysicians, a name 
indeed which those writers were the first to explode as unmean- 
ing. Secondly, I would remind them, that as long as there are 
men in the world to whom the Tv^Oi a-tavrhv is an instinct an d a L^ 
nomTnftpH frrnn thpir nwn natur§, SO long will there be metapiiy- 
sicians and metaphysic^ speculations; that false metaphysics 
can be effectually counteracted by true metaphysics alone; and 
that if the reasoning be clear, solid and pertinent, the truth 
deduced can never be the less valuable on account of the depth 
from which it may have been drawn. 

A third class profess themselves friendly to metaphysics, and 
believe that they are themselves metaphysicians. They have no 
objection to system or terminology, provided it be the method 
and the nomenclature to which they have been familiarized in the 
writings of jjock e, Hume, BEartley, Condillac, o r perhaps Dr. 
Beid, and Professor Stewart. To objections from this cause it is 
a sufficient answer, that one main object of my attempt was to 
demonstrate the vagueness or insufficiency of the terms used in 
the metaphysical schools of France and Great Britain since the 
Bievolution, and that the errors which I propose to attack cannot 
subsist, except as they are concealed behind the mask of a plausi- 
ble and indefinite nomenclature. 

But the worst and widest impediment still remains. It is the 
predominance of a popular philosop hy, at once the counterfeit 
and the mortal enemy of all true and manly metaphysical research* 
It is that corruption, introduced by certain immethodical apho- 
risming Eclectics, who, dismissing not only all system, but all 
logical connection, pick and choose whatever is most plausible 
and showy ; who select whatever words can have some semblance 
of sense attached to them without the least expenditure of thought, 
in short, whatever may enable men to talk of what they do not 
understand, with a careful avoidance of everything that might 
awaken them to. a moment's suspicion of their ignorance. This, 
alas! is an In^epediable disease, for it brings with it, not so 
much an indisp^^ion to any particular system, but an utter loss 
of taste and faculty for all system and for all philosophy. Like 
echoes that beget each other amongst the mountains, the praise 
or blame of such men rolls in volleys long after the report from the 
original blunderbuss. Sequacitas eat potius et ooitio quam consensut i 
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et tamen {quod pemmum esf) pusillanimitas ista non sine arrogantid ei 
/asttdio se offert,* 

I shall now proceed to the nature and genesis of the imagina- 
tion; but I must first take leave to notice, that after a more 
accurate perusal of Mr. Wordsworth's remarks on the Imagination 
in his preface to the new edition of his poems, I find that my con- 
j;lusions are not so consenti^st jothjuaasrl confess, I had taken 
for granted. In an article contributed by me to Mr. Southey's 
" Omniana," On the soul aiid its organs of sense, are the following 
sentences : — " These (the human faculties) I would arrange under 
the different senses and powers ; as the eye, the ear, the touch, 
&c. ; the imitative power, voluntary and automatic ; the imagina- 
tion, or shaping or modifying power ; the fancy, or the aggrega- 
tive and associative pow^ ; the understanding, or the regulative, 
substantiating and realizing power; the speculative reason — vis 
theoretica et scientifica, or the power by which we produce, or aim to 
produce, unity, necessity and universality in all our knowledge by 
means of principles a priori if the will, or practical reason; the 
faculty of choice {Oermanice, Willkiihr) and (distinct both from 
the moral will and the choice) the sensation of volition, which I 
have found reason to include under the head of single and double 
touch." To this, as far as it relates to the subject in question, 
namely, the words (the aggregative and associative power), Mr. 
Wordsworth's ** only objection is that the definition is too general. 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and combine, belong as 
well to the imagination as the fancy." I reply, that if by the 
power of evoking and combining, Mr. W. nieans the same as, and 
no more than, I meant by the aggregative and associative, I con- 
tinue to deny that it belongs at all to the imagination ; and I am 
disposed to conjecture that he has mistaken the co-presence of 
fancy with imagination for the operation of the latter singly. A 
man may work with two very different tools at the same moment ; 
each has its share in the work, but the work effected by each is 
distinct and different. But it will probably appear in the next 
chapter, that deeming it necessaiy to go back much further than 
Mr. Wordsworth's subject required or permitted, I have attached 
a meaning to both fancy and imagination, which he had not in 

* Baan's Novum Organum. perienoe (t, e. somethiDg acting npon as from 

f This phrase, a priori^ is in common most without), we then know that it must have 

grossly misunderstood, and an absurdity bur- preexisted, or the experience itself would 

thened on it, which it does not deserve ! By have been impossible. By experience only I 

knowledge, a priori, we do not mean, that we know that I nave eves ; but then my reason 

can know anything previously to experience, convinces me that I must have had eym in 

which would be a contradiction in terms ; but order to the experience, 
that havfa^ once known it by occasion of ex- 
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new, at least wMle he was writing that preface. He will judge. 
Wonld to heaven, I might meet with many such readers. I will 
conclude with the words of Bishop Jeremy Taylor : " He to whom 
all things are one, who draweth all things to one, and secth all 
things in one, may enjoy true peace and rest of spirit."* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

On the Imagination, or esemplastic power. 

** Adam 1 one Almighty Is, from whom 
AVL things proceed, and up to him return 
If not depraved from good : created all 
Snch to perfection, one first nature all 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 
But more refin'd, more spiritous and pure. 
As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, 
Each in their several active spheres assign'd. 
Till body up to spirit work, m bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk: from thence the leaves 
More airy : last, the bright consommate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes. Flowers ond their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublim'd, 
To vital spirits aq>ire : to animal : 
To inUUectual /—give both life and sense. 
Fancy and understanding : whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discnrslve or intuitive." Par. Lost, b. v. 

" Sane si ret eorpordUt nU nisi nuUeriale eontinerent, veriesime dicerentur in Jiuxu con' 
eisUre neque habere tubttantiale quicquam, quemadmodum et Flatoniei dim recte agno- 
vire. — Hinc igitur, prater puri mathemaiica et phantatia suljecta, coUegi qucedam meta- 
phytica tolAque mente perceptHnUOt eue admittenda,: et masscB materiali principium 
quoddam iuperius et^ut tic dicam, formaie addendum : quandoqwidem omnes veritatet 
rerum earporearum ex toUt aanomaJbCbut logistidt et geometricit, nempe de magna et parva^ 
tota et parte, figurd et titu, odUigi nan pattint : ted aUa de cavtA et tfecht, actioneque et 
pattionet accedere debeant, qmbut ordinit rerum ra,tionet lalventur. Id principium rerum, 
an cvrcAcxcMv an mm appeUemut, nan refert, modo mtminerimut, per teiam Virium notion^ 
em inteUigibUiter expUcari," 

Leibnitz: Op. T. II. P. II. p. 63.— T. ULp, 321. 

2</3ofUMU VotpSiv 
Kfiv^iay ra^r 
Xi|>pei TI MESON 
Ov Karaxv^w, 

Synesiz, Hymn. 111. L 23L 

DES CABTES, speaking as a naturalist, and in imitation of 
Archimedes, said. Give me matter and motion and I will 
construct you the universe. "We must of course understand him 

• Jer. Tay}ai*t ** Via Pftda." 
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to Have meant, I will render the construction of the nniyerse 
intelligible. In the same sense the transcendental philosopher 
says : Grant me a nature having two contrary forces, the one of 
which tends to expand infinitely, while the other strLves to 
apprehend or find itself in this infiiiity, and I will cause the wO^ld 
of intelligences with the whole system of their representations to 
rise up before you. Every other science pre-supposes intelligence 
as already existing and complete: the philosopher contemplates 
it in its growth, and as it were represents its history to the mind 
from its birth to its maturity. 

The venerable Sage ef Koenigsberg has preceded the march of 
this master-thought as an effective pioneer, in his essay on the 
introduction of negative quantities into philosophy, published 
1763. In this he has shown, that instead of assailing the science 
of mathematics by metaphysics, as Berkeley did in his " Analyst," 
or of sophisticating it, as Wolf did, by the vain attempt of deduc- 
ing the first principles of geometry from supposed deeper grounds 
of ontology, it behoved the metap^ sician rather to examine 
whether the only p rovince of Imowl ed^ whiclTman has succeedeS^ 
in erecting into a pur e science, nugiitjiot fumiAmat^ais or b£ 
^ least hin ts ^f or establisjingjffldjpacify ing the unsettled, warring^ 
and embroiied domioii of ph ilosoph y. Ag jmitaiion of^ e mat&e- 
ma ticai method has iiideedlbieen attempted with no better success 
thaii atfended the essay of David to wear the armour of Saul. 
Another use, however, is possible and of far greater promise, 
namely, the actual application of the positions which had so 
wonderfully enlarged the discoveries of geometry, trndaiM mti- 
tomM^i to philosophical subjects. Kant having briefly illustrated 
the utility of such an attempt in the questions of space, motion, 
and infinitely small quantities, as employed by the mathematician* 
proceeds to the idea of negative quantities and the transfer of 
them to, metaphysical investigation. Opposites, he well observes, 
are of two kinds, either logical, ut,, such as are absolutely incom- 
patible ; or real without being contradictory. The former he de- 
nominates NihU negatitmm irreprceseniabiley the connection of which, 
produces nonsense. A body in motion is something — Aliquid 
cogitdbUe ; but a body, at one and the same time in molion and not 
in motion, is nothing, or at most, air articulated into nonsense. 
But a motory force of a body in one direction, and an equal force 
of the same body in an opposite direction, is not incompatible, 
and the result, namely rest, is real and representable. For the 
purposes of mathematical calculus it is indifferent which force we 
term negative, and which positive, and consequently we appro* 
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priate the latter to that whicli happens to be the principal 

object in our thoughts. Thus if a man's capital be ten and his 

debts eight, the subtraction will be the same, whether we call the 

capital negative debt, or the debt negative capital. But inas- ^ 

much as the latter stands practicallj in reference to the former, 

we of course represent the sum as 10—8. It is equally clear that 

two equal forces acting in opposite directions, both being finite 

and each distinguished from the other b j its direction onlj, must 

neutralize or reduce each other to inaction. Now the trans- 

cendental ph ilosophy de mands, first, that two forces snouia be |x" 

^onc gved whicg c oiuiteract _each o ther by their essential nature ; 

not only not i n consequ ence of ^£e accidental direction of each, 

But aa prior to a U^ direction, nay, as the primary forces from 

which the co nditions of all possible directions are derivative and 

deducible ; secondly, that these- forces should; be "aBBttmed tobe 

both allEe infinite, both aEke ' ind68trcLCtible. fihe problem will ^ 

then- be to discover the result or product of two such forces , as 

distinguished from the result of those forces, which are finite, and 

derive their difference solely from the circumstance of their 

direction. When we have formed a scheme or outline of these hJUaA 

two different kinds of force, and of their different results by the 

process of discursive reasoning, it will then remain for us to 

elevate the Thesis from notional to actual, by contemplating in- \ 

tuitively this one power with its two inherent indestructible yet u 

countei^ting forces, and the results or generations to which their 

inter-penetration gives existehce, in the living principle and in 

the process of our own self-consciousnessj By what instrument 

this is possible the solution itself will discover, at the same time 

that it will reveal to and for whom it is possible. Non omnia pos- y 

9umu8 omnes. There is a philosophic, no less than a poetic genius^ i 

which is differenced from the highest perfection of talent, not by / 

degree but by kind. 

The counteraction then of the two assumed forces does not 

depend on their meeting from opposite directions; the power 

which acts in them is indestructible; it i)s therefore inexhaustibly 

re-ebullient ; and as something must be the result of these two 

forces, both alike infiinite, and both alike indestructible ; and as 

rest or neutralization cannot be this result ; no other conception 

is possible, but that the product must be a tertium cUiquid, or 

finite generation. Consequently this conception is necessary. 

Now this tertium dliquid can be no other than an inter-penetra« 

tion of the counteracting powers, partaking of both. 

• •••••• 
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Thus far had the work been transcribed for the press, when I 
received the following letter from a friend, whose practical judg- 
ment I have had ample reason to estimate and revere, and whose 
taste and sensibiHtj preclude all the excuses which my self-love 
might possibly have prompted me to set up in plea against the deci- 
sion of advisers of equal good sense, but with less tact and feeling • 

« Dear C, 

" You ask my opinion concerning your chapter on the Imagination, 
both as to the impressions it made on myseif, and as to those which 1 
ihink it vnU make on the public, t.c, that part of the puMic who, from 
the title of the work and from its forming a sort of introduction to a 
volume of poems, are likely to constitute thegreoit majority of your readers, 

" As to myself, amd stating in the first place the effect on my under- 
standing, your opinions and method jof argument were not only so new 
to me, hut so directly the reverse of all I had ever been accustomed to 
consider as truth, thai even if I had comprehended your premises mffi- 
ciently to have admitted them, and had seen the necessity of your candu" 
sions, I should still have been in tJiat state of mind, widdi in your note 
[see page 36] you have so ingeniously evolved, as the antithesis to that 
in which a man is, when he makes a buU, In your own words, I should 
have felt as if I had been standing on my head. 

** Tlie effect on my feelings, on the other hand, I cannot better re- 
present, than by supposing mysdf to have hnofwn only our light airy 
modem chapels of ease, and then for the first time to have been placed, 
and left alone^ in one of our largest Gothic cathedrals, in a gusty moon" 
light night of autumn. * Now in glimmer, and now in gloom f often in 
palpable darkness not without a chilly sensation of terror; then suddenly 
emerging into broad yet visionary lights with coloured shadows, of 
fantastic shapes, yet all decked with holy insignia and mystic symbols ; 
and ever and arum coming outfuU upon pictures and stone-^work images 
of great men, with whose names I was familiar, but which looked upon 
me with countenaruses and an expression, the most dissimilar to all 1 
had been in the habit of connecting with those names. Those whom I 
had been taught to venerate as almost super-human in magnitude of 
intellect, I found perched in little freb-work niches, ow grotesque dwarfs ; 
while the grotesques, in my hUherto bdirf, stood guarding the high altar 
with all the characters of Apotheosis, In short, what I had supposed 
substances were thinned away into shadows, while everywhere^ shadows 
were deepened into substances: 

' If snbetance may be caU*d iliat shadow seem'd, 
For each seem'd either I* Miltov. 

** Yet after all, I could not hut repeat the lines which you had quoted 



'( 
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from a MS, poem of your oum in The Fbiend, and applied to a work 
of Mr, Wordsworth's though with a few of the words altered: 



" An Orphic tale indeed. 



A tale obccure <tf high and passionate thoughts 
To a ttraoige music cbaunted 1" 

** Be assured, however, that I look forward anxiously to your great 
hook on the Constructive Philosophy, which you have promised and 
announced : and that I wiU do my best to understand it. Only I will 
not promise to descend into the dark cave of Trophonius with you, there | 
to rub my own eyes, in order to make the sparks and figured flashes, \ 
which I am rehired to see, 

" So much for myself. But as for the pitblio, / do not hesitate a 
moment in advising and urging you to withdraw the cJiapter from the 
present work, and to reserve it for your a/nnounced treatise on the Logos 
or communicative intellect in Man and Deity, First, because imper- 
fectly as I understand the present chapter, I see clearly that you have 
done too much, and yet not enough. You have been oidiged to omit so 
many links^ from the necessity of compression, that what remains looks 
(if I may recur to my former illustration) like the fragmerUs of the 
winding steps of an old ruined tower. Secondly, a stiU stronger argu- 
ment fat least one that I am sure will he more forcible with you) is, 
that your readers will have hoth right and reason to complain of you. 
This chapter, which canru)t, when it is printed, amount to so little as an 
hundred pages, wHl of necessity greatly increase the expense of the work; 
and every reader who, like myself, is neither prepared or perhaps calcu" 
lated for the study of so abstruse a subject so abstrusely treated, wUl, as 
I have before hinted, he almost entitled to accuse you of a sort of im- 
position on him. For who, he might truly observe, could from your 
title-page, viz,, 'My Literary Life and Opinions/ published too as 
introductory to a volume of miscellaneous poems, have anticipated, or 
even conjectured, a long treatise on ideal Realism, which holds the same 
relation in abstruseness to Flotinus, as Plotinus does to Plato, It wiU 
be wed, if already you have not too much of metaphysical disquisition in 
your work, though as the larger part of the disquisition is historical, it 
wiU doubtless be both interesting and instructive to many to whose 
unprepared minds your speculations on the esemplastic power would be 
utterly unintelligible. Be assured, if you do publish this chapter in the 
present v)ork, you wUl be reminded of Bishop Berkeley* s Siris, announced 
as an Essay on Tar-water, which beginning with Tar ends with the 
Trinity, the omne scibile forming the interspace, I say in the present 
work. In that greater work to which you have devoted so many years, 
and study so intense and various, it wiU he in its proper place. Your 
prospectus unU have described and atmounoed both its contents and theif 
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Mtture ; and if any persons purchase it, who feel no interest in the 
svhfects of which it treats, they tvUl have themselves only to Uame, 

^ I could add to these arguments one derived from pecuniary motives, 
rend particularly from the probaJtHe effects on the sale of your present 
publication ; but they would weigh little with you compared with the 
^preceding. Besides, I have long observed, that arguments drawn frova 
I your own personal interests more often act on you as narcotics than as 
stimulants, and that in money concerns you have some small portion of 
pig-nature in your rnoral idiosyncracy, and like these amiahU creatures^ 
must occasionally be pulled backward from the boat in order to make 
you enter it. All success attend you, for if hard thinking and hcurd 

reading are merits, you have deserved it, 

" Tour affectionate, <fec." 

In conseqnence of this very judicious letter, wliicli produced 
At'\ complete conyiction on mj mind, I shall contelnt myself for the 
^\. present with stating the main result of the chapter, which I 
^ '\jli^ ^have reserved for that future publication, a detailed prospectus of 
M^ -which the reader will find at the close of the second voluihe.* 
^ ' The imagination then I consider either as primary, or se- 
condary. The primary im agination I hold to be the living power 
and prime -agent of all human perception, a^ id a^ a repetifioa in 
the finit e mi nd of the e ternal act of creation in the infinite I am. 
The gp^nnrul^rj T finnai fier as an e cho_ of the former^ co-existing 
with the c onscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in 
the kind of its agency, and difieri ng" only in degree, and in the 
"mod e of its operation/ it dissolves, diffases, iSis^pates, in order J<> 
re-create ; or where this process is rendered impossible, yet still, 
at all events, it struggles to idealize and to unify. It is essentially 
vital, even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead. 
Fancy, on the contrary, has no other counters to play with, but 
fixities and definites. The Fancy is indeed no other than a mode 
I of memory emancipate fro m the "ord er of^timeTSd space ; and 
HSded wShVandTmbdified by that empiricaTphCTiomenon of the 
will, which we expre ss by t he word choice. But equally with the 
ordinary memory, it must receive all its materials ready made 
from the law of association. 

Whatever more than this, I shall think it fit to declare con- 
cerning the powers and privileges of the imagination, in the 
present work, will be found in the Critical Essay on the uses of 
the Supernatural in poetry and the principles that regulate its 
introduction : which the reader will find prefixed to the poem of 
The Ancient Mariner. 

* Mr. Coleridge did not iflsue this proepeuuii. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Oocaaion of the I^cal Ballads, and the ol:tject8 orlc^nally proposed— Prelkce to the second 
edition — ^The ensuing controversy, its causes and acrimony— Philosophic d^nltioiis of • 
Poem and Poetry, with scholia. 

♦ 

DURING the first year that Mr. "Wordsworth and I were neigh- 
bours, our conversations turned frequently on the two car- 
dinal poin ts of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of the 
reaHer by a faithful adJierence to t Ji e truth of nature, and the 
power of giving the interest of novelty by the modifyi ng col ours 
ot' im agination. The sudden charm, which accidents of light and 
shade, wnich moonlight or sunset, diffused over a known and 
familiar landscape, appeared to represent the practicability of 
combining both . These are the poeti^of nature. The thought 
suggested itself (to which of us I aonotife35fiecE5"that a series of 
poems might be composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents 
and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and the 
excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affec- 
tions by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as would naturally 
accompany such situations, supposing them i:eal. And real in 
this sense they have been to every human being who, from what- 
ever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself under 
supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects were to be 
chosen from ordinary life; the characters and incidents were to 
be such as will be found in every village and its vicinity where 
there is a meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, or to 
notice them when they present themselves. 

In this idea originated the plan of the " Lyrical Ballads ;" in 
which it was agreed that my endeavours should be directed to 
persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic ; yet so 
as to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a 
semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows ot 
imagination that willing suspension of disbelie^f or the moment, 
which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, was to propose to himself as his object, to give the charm 
of novelty to things of every day, and to excite a feeling ana- 
logous to the supernatural, by awakening the mind's attention 
from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and the wonders of the world before us ; an inexhaustible trea- 
sure, but for which, in consequence of the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not^ 
and hearts that neither feel nor understand. 
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With this view I wrote the " Ancient Mariner," and was pre^ 
paring, among other poems, the " Dark Ladie," and the " Chris* 
tabel," in which I should have more nearly realized my ideal than 
I had done in my first attempt. But Mr. Wordsworth's industry 
had proved so mc^.h more successful, and the number of his 
poems so much greater, that my compositions, instead of forming 
a balance, appeared rather an interpolation of heterogeneous 
matter. Mr. Wordsworth added two or three poems written in 
his own character, in the impassioned, lofty, and sustained dic- 
I tion which is characteristic of his genius. In this form the 
" Lyrical Ballads " were published ; and were presented by him, 
as an experiment, whether subjects, which from their nature 
rejected the usual ornaments and eztra-coUoquial style of poems 
in general, might not be so managed in the language of ordinary 
life as to produce the pleasurable interest which it is the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart. To the second edition he added a 
preface of considerable length ; in which, notwithstanding some 
passages of apparently a contrary import, he was understood 
to contend for the extension of this style to poetry of aU kinds, 
and to reject as vicious and indefensible all phrases and forms of 
style that were not included in what he (unfortunately, I think, 
adopting an equivot^al expression) calLed the language of real life. 
From this preface, prefixed to poems in which it was impossible 
to deny the presence of original genius, however mistaken its 
dii*ection might be deemed, arose the whole long-continued con- 
troversy. For from the conjunction of perceived power with 
supposed heresy I explain the inveteracy, and in some instances, 
I grieve to say, the acrimonious passions, with which the contro- 
versy has been conducted by the assailants. 

Had Mr. Wordsworth's poems been the silly, the childish things 
which they were for a long time described as being; had they been 
really distinguished from the compositions of other poets merely 
by meanness of language and inanity of thought ; had they indeed 
contained nothing more than what is found in the parodies and 
pretended imitations of them ; they must have sunk at once, a 
dead weight, into the slough of oblivion, and have dragged the 
preface along with them. But year after year increased the 
number of Mr. Wordsworth's admirers. They were found, too, 
not in the lower classes of the reading public, but chiefly among 
young men of strong sensibility and meditative minds ; and their 
admiration (inflamed perhaps in some degree by opposition) was 
distinguished by its intensity, I might almost say, by its reUgious 
fervour. These facts, and the intellectual energy of the author, 
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which was more or less consciously felt, where it was outwardly 
and even boisterously denied, meeting with sentiments of aversion 
to his opinions, and of alarm at their consequences, produced an 
eddy of criticism, which would of itself have borne up the poems 
by the violence with which it whirled them round and round. 
With many parts of this preface, in the sense attributed to them, 
and which the words undoubtedly seem to authorize, I never con- 
curred; but, on the contrary, objected to them as erroneous in 
principle, and as contradictory (in appearance at least) both to 
other parts of the same preface and to the author'« own practice 
in the greater number of the poems themselves. Mr. Words- 
worth, in his recent collection, has, I find, degraded this prefatory 
disquisition to the end of his second volume, to be read or not at 
the reader's choice. But he has not, as far as I can discover, an- 
nounced any change in his poetic creed. At all events, consider- 
ing it as the source of a controversy, in which I have been 
honoured more than I deserve by the frequent conjunction of my 
name with his, I think it expedient to declare, once for all, in 
what points I coincide with his opinions, and in what points I 
altogether differ. But in order to render myself intelligible, I 
must previously, in as few words as possible, explain my ideas. 
firaf., nf a. po^^nri ■ anH HA^nTirny, nf jpogtr y itself « in kind and in 
CMBsence . 

The office of philosophical disquisition consists in just distinc- 
tion; while it is the privilege of the philosopher to preserve 
himself constantly aware that distinction is not division. In ^ 
or der to obtain ad^ uate notionsTof any truth, wft mnat ^ntftl. kX 
l ectually separate its distin guishalAe parts ; and this is the tech^ ^ 
nicafTnTOCesB of philos ophy. Bu t having so done, we must then ^ 
re store them i n our cohceptions to tlie unity in^ which they actu - ^ 
ally co-exist; a nd this is the result of philosophy .^ A' poem 
contams the same elements as a prose composition ; the difference, 
therefore, must consist in a different combination of them, in 
consequence of a different object proposed. According to the 
difference of the object will be the difference of the combination. 
It is possible that the object may be merely to facilitate the 
recollection of any given facts or observations by artificial ar- 
rangement ; and the composition will be a poem, menely because 
it is distinguished from prose by metre, or by rhyme, or by both 
conjointly. In this, the lowest sense, a man might attribute the 
name of a poem to the well-known enumeration of the days in the 
several months : 

-* Thirty days hath Septemher. 
April, June, and NoTcmbo*," ko. 
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and others of the same class and purpose. And as a pardcnlar 
pleasure is fouxtd in anticipating the recurrence of sounds and 
quantities, all compositions that have this charm superadded, 
whatever be their contents, may be entitled poems. 

So much for the superficial form. A difference of object and 
contents supplies an additional ground of distinctioiL. The im- 
mediate pui-pose maj be the communication of truths ; either of 
truth absolute and demonstrable, as in works of science ; or of , 
facts experienced and recorded, as in history. Fleasure, and that 
of the highest and most permanent Ipnd, may result from the 
attainment of the end; but it is not itself the immediate end. In 
other works the communicatio T» nf pl^^rA n^^y 1^ jhei nmiediat e 
p urpose } and though truth >_fiithpr juoral or intellectuaL ong ht]^ 
be the ulti mate en dljifit t his wil l distinffln'a>^ the f^1iarp/>^;gr^f^<* 
author, not the c laasjbo which^the work belongs^ Blest indeed is 
that state of society, in which the immediate purpose would be 
baffled by the perversion of the proper ultimate end ; in which no 
charm of diction or imagery could exempt the Batliyllus even of 
an Anacreon, or the Alexis of Yirgil, from disgust and aversion ! 

But the communication of pleasure may be the immediate 
object of a work not metrically composed; and that object may 
have been in a high degree attained^ as in novels and romances. 
Would then the mere superaddition of metre, with or without 
rhyme, entitle these to the name of poems P The answer is, that 
nothing can permanently please, which does not contain in itself 
the reason why it is so, and not otherwise. If metre be super- r 
added, all other parts must be made consonant with it. They 
must be such as to justify the perpetual and distinct attention to 
each part, which an exact correspondent recurrence of accent and 
sound are calculated to excite. The final definition then, so 
deduced, may be thus worded. A poem is that spec ies of com- 
p^^'fir>H, which is opp osedto works of scie nce, by proposing~for , 
jfH_ i7nTn^j5i.f^ nli^ggt^^^ asure, not truth; and from all ot£er >] 
species (having this object in common with it) it is discriminated 
^by_jroposing to itsdf such delight fro m the w hole, as is cl)mpati-' 
^lejdtK^a distinct gratification^fr om each component part. 

Controversy is not seldom excited in consequence of the dispu- 
tants attachiiiig each a different meaning to the same word; and ' 
in few instances has this been more striking than in disputes 
concerning the present subject. If a man chooses to call every 
composition a poem, which is rhyme, or measure, or both, I must 
leave his opinion uncontroverted. The distinction is at least ' 
competent to characterize the writer's intention. If it were sub- 
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joined, that the whole is likewise entertaining or affecting, as a 
tale, or as a series of interesting reflections, I of coarse admit 
this as another fit ingredient of a poem, and an additional merit. 
But if the definition sought for be that of a legitimate poem, I 
answer, it must be one the parts of which mutually support and 
explain each other; all in their proportion harmonizing with, and 
supporting the purpose and known influences of metrical furange- 
ment. The philosophic critics of all ages coincide with the ulti- 
mate judgment of all countries, in equally denying the praises of 
a just poem, on the one hand to a series of striking lines or 
distichs, each of which absorbing the whole attention of the 
reader to itself, disjoins it from its context, and makes it a 
separate whole, instead of a harmonizing part ; and on the other 
haiid, to an unsustain«d composition, from which the reader 
collects rapidly the general result unattracted by the component 
parts. The reader should be carried forward, not mer ely o r t 
chiefly by the. mechanicaTimpulse of curiosity, or by a restless I 
desire to arrive at the final solution; bu t b]^t he pleasurable . . 
activity of mind excited by the attractions of the journey itself. / 

ze the motion of a serpent, wlucli the Jiigyptianir~made the 
'Sf^llfEfellfe^^jgo^OTpor like the pal£ of sound through 
the^ a^c^^s^'ev^y si^nepauses and half recedes, and from the 
retrogressive movement collects the force which again carries him 
onward. Prcedpitandvs est liber spiritua, says Fetronius Arbiter 
most happily. The epithet, liber, here balances the preceding 
verb : and it is not easy to conceive more meaning condensed in 
fewer words. 

But if this should be admitted as a satisfactory character of a 
poem, we have still to seek for a definition of poetry. The 
writings of Plato, and Bishop Taylor, and the Theoria Sacra of 
Burnet, furnish undeniable proofs that poetry of the highest kind 
may exist without metre, and even without the contradistinguish- 
ing objects of a poem. The first chapter of Isaiah (indeed a very 
large proportion of the whole book) is poetry in the most em- 
phatic sense ; yet it would be not less irrational than strange to 
assert, that pleasure, and not truth, was the immediate object of 
the prophet. In short, whatever specific import we attach to the 
word poetry, there will be found involved in it, as a necessary 
consequence, that a poem of any length neither can be, nor ought 
to be, all poetry. Tet if a hannonious whole is to be produced, 
the remaining parts must 'Xe' preserved in keeping with the 
poetry; and this can be no otherwise effected than by such » 
studied selection and artificial arrangement as will partake ot 
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cne, though not a peculiar, property of poetry. And this again 
can be no other than the property of exciting a more continuous 
and equal attention than the language of prose auns at, whether 
colloquial or written. 

My own conclusions on the nature of poetry, in the strictest use 
of the word, have been in part anticipated in the preceding dis- 
quisition on the fancy and imagination. What is poetry P is so 
nearly the same question with, what is a poet P that the answer 
to the one is involved in. the solution of the other. liFor it is a 
distinction resulting from the poetic genius itself, which sustains 
and modifies the images, thoughts, and emotions of the poet's 
own mind. The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the 
j^o le soul ^f man into a ctivity, with the subordination of its 
faculties to each other, according to their relative worth and 
dignity. He diff uses a tone and spirit of unity, t hat blends , 
and (as it were) fusesVeach into ^.ch, by that synthetic and 
magical power to which we have exclus ivebLJLPWQp riatefi ^ ffi y 
name of imagmation.j Tms power, first put in action by the will 
and understanding, and retaiued under their irremissive, though 
gentle and unnoticed, control {JUxasia effertfwr habenia) reveals 
itself in the bala nce or reconciliation of opposite or discor- 
3ant qualities : of^samiOTLess^-with di^^rence; of the general, with 
the concrete; €Ee idea, with the image ; the individual, with the 
representative ; the sense of novelty and freshness, with old and 
familiar objects ; a more than usual state of emotion, with more 
than usual order ; judgment ever awake and Steady self-posses- 
sion, with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement; and 
while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still 
subordinates art to nature ; the manner to the matter ; and our 
admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry. 
*'- Doubtless," as Sir John Davies observes of the soul (and his 
words may with slight alteration be applied, and even more 
appropriately, to the poetic imagination), — 

** Doubtless this could not be, but that she tttnu 
Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange, 
As fire converts to fire the things it bums. 
As we our food into our nature change. ■ 

From their gross matter she abstracts their fonns. 
And draws a kind of quintessence firom things ; 
Which to her proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her celestial wings. 

Thus does she, when from hidividual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds; 
Which then re-clothed in divers names and fttoa 
BtefU access through our senses to our mindib'' 
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Finally, good sense is the body of poetic genius, fancy itai 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination the sonl that is every f 
where, and in each; and forms all into one graceful and intelli-i 
gent whole. "^ 



■••^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

The specific symptoms of poetic power eladdated in a critical analysis of Shakespeare's Venus 

and Adonis, and Rape of Lncreoe. 

I IN' the application of these principles to purposes of practical 
criticism as employed in the appraisal of works more or less 
imperfect, I have endeavoured to discover what the qualities in a 
poem are, which may be deemed promises and specific symptoms 
of poetic power, as distinguished from general talent determined 
to poetic composition by accidental motives, by an act of the will, 
rather than by the inspiration of a genial and productive nature. 
In this investigation, I could not, I thought, do better, than keep 
before me the earliest work of the greatest genius, that perhaps 
human nature has yet produced, our rn/yriad-minded* Shake- «. 
speare. I mean the " Yenus and Adonis," and the " Lucrece ;*' 
works which give at onc6 strong promises of the strength, and 
yet obvious proofs of the immaturity, of his genius. From these 
I abstracted the following marks, as characteristics of original 
poetic genius in general 

1. In the ''Yenus and Adonis," the first and most obvious 
excellence is the perfect sweetness of the versification ; its adap- 
tation to the subject; and the power displayed in varying the 
march of the words without passing into a loftier and more 
majestic rhythm than was demanded by the thoughts, or per- 
mitted by the propriety of preserving a sense of melody predomi- 
nant. The delight in richness and sweetness of sound, even to a 
faulty excess, if it be evidently original, and not the result of an 
easily imitable mechanism, I regard as a highly favourable pro- 
mise in the compositions of a young man. " The man that hath 
not music in his soul" can indeed never be a genuine poet. 
Imagery (even taken from nature, much more when transplanted 
from books, as travels, voyages, and works of natural history) ; 
affecting incidents; just thoughts; interesting personal or do- 

* *Ai^p iivpt6vmn, a phrase which I have borrowed it : for it seems to belong to Shakes ' 

borrowed from a Greek monk, who applies it peare de jure tingularit et ex privikgU 

to a Patriarch of Constantinople. I might vatwa. 
have said, tiiat I have reclaimed, rather than 
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tnestic feelings ; and with these the art of their combination or 
intertexture in the form of a poem ; may all by incessant effort be 
acquired as a trade, by a man of talents and mnch reading, who, 
as I once before observed, has mistaken an intense desire of poetic 
I reputation for a natural poetic genius ; the love of the arbitrary 
end for a possession of the peculiar means. But the sense of 
musical delight, with the power of producing it, is a gift of imagi- 
nation ; and this, together with the power of reducing multitude 
into unity of effect, and modifying a series of thoughts by some 
one predominant thought or feeling, may be cultivated and im- 
/ proved, but can never be learnt. It is in these that " Poeta nas- 

tUwr nonfit.** 
I 2. A. second promise of genius is the choice of subjects very 
I remote from the private interests and circumstances of the writer 
himself. At least I have found, that where the subject is taken 
immediately from the author's personal sensations and expe- 
riences, the excellence of a particular poem is but an equivocal 
mark, and often a fallacious pledge, of genuine poetic power. We 
may perhaps remember the tale of the statuary, who had acquired 
considerable reputation for the legs of his goddesses, though the 
rest of the statue accorded but indifferently with ideal beauty ; 
till his wife, elated by her husband's praises, modestly acknow* 
lodged that she herself had been his <'onstant model. In the 
Venus and Adonis, this proof of poetic power exists even to 
I excess. It is throughout as if a superior spirit, more intuitive, 
^ more intimately conscious even than the characters themselves, 
not only of every outward look and act, but of the flux and reflux 
of the mind in all its subtlest thoughts and feelings, were placing 
the whole before our view ; himself meanwhile unparticipating in 
the passions, and actuated only by that pleasurable excitement 
which had resulted from the energetic fervour of his own spirit, 
. in so vividly exhibiting what it had so accurately and profoundly 
i contemplated. I think I shoidd have conjectured from these 
poems, that even then the great instinct which impelled the poet 
to the drama was secretly working in him, prompting him by a 
series and never-broken chain of imagery, always vivid, and 
because unbroken, often minute; by the highest effort of the 
I picturesque in words, of which words are capable, higher perhaps 
I than was ever realized by any other poet, even Dante not ex- 
^ cepted; to provide a substitute for that visual language, that 
constant intervention and running comment by tone, look, and 
gesture, which, in his dramatic works, he was entitled to expect 
from the players. His Yenus and Adonis seem at once the 
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iliaracters tliemselTes, and the whole representation of those 
characters by the most consummate actors. You seem to be toldj 
nothing, but to see and hear everything. Hence it is, that from 
the perpetual activity of attention required on the part of the 
reader ; from the rapid flow, the quick change, and the playful 
nature of the thoughts and images; and, above all, from the 
alienation, and, if I may hazard such an expression, the utter 
aloofness of the poet's own feelings from those of which he is at 
once the painter and the analyst ; that though the very subject 
cannot but detract from the pleasure of a delicate mind, yet never 
was poem less dangerous on a moral account. Instead of doing 
as Ariosto, and as, still more offensively, Wieland has done; 
oistead of degrading and deforming passion into appetite, the 
trials of love into the struggles of concupiscence, Shakespeare has , 
here represented the animal impulse itself, so as to preclude all 
sympathy with it, by dissipating the reader's notice among the , 
thousand outward images, and now beautiful, now fanciful cir- j 
cumstances, which form its dresses and its scenery; or by divert- j 
ing our attention from the main subject by those frequent witty 
or profound reflections which the poet's ever active mind has, 
deduced from, or connected with, the imagery and the incidents. 
The reader is forced into too much action to sympathise with the 
merely passive of our nature. As little caA a mind thus roused 
and awakened be brooded on by mean and instinct emotion, as 
the low, lazy mist can creep upon the surface of a lake while a 
strong gale is driving it on4urd in waves and biUowB. 

3. It has been before observed that images, however beautiful, 
though faithfully copied from nature, and as accurately repre- 
sented in words, do not of themselves characterize the poet. They 
become proofs of original genius only as far as they are modified v 
by a predominant passion ; or by associated thoughts or images ) 
awakened by that passion ; or when they have the effect of re- • 
ducing multitude to unity, or succession to an instant ; or lastly, < 
when a human and intellectual life is transferred to them from . 
the poet's own spiiit, 

** Which shoots its being through earth, sea, and air." 

In the two following lines, for instance, there is nothing objec- 
tionable, nothing which would preclude them from forming, in 
their proper place, part of a descriptive poem : 

" Behold yon row of pines, that shorn and bow'd 
Bend from the sea-blastt seen aft twilight eve." 

But with the small alteration of rhythm, the same words would 
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bo equaUj in their place in a book of topograpby, or in a descrip- 
tive tour. The same image will rise into a semblance of po^^rj ii 
lliua conveyed : 

** Ton row of bleak and visionary pines* 
By twlligfat^limpse discerned, mark ! bow they flee 
From the fierce sea-blast, all their tresses wild 
Streaming before them." 

I have given this as an illustration, by no means as an instance, 
of that particular excellence which I had in view, and in which 
Shakespeare, even in his earliest as vb. his latest works, surpasses 
all other poets. It is by this that he still gives a dignity and a 
passion to the objects which he presents. Unaided by any pre- 

(vious excitement, they burst upon us at once in life and in 
power. 

" Fnll many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-teps with sovereign eye.'"* 

Shakespeare's 33rd. Sonnet. 

" Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreamii^ on things to come — 

* • • * * 

• * • * * 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage: 
Incertaintles now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most bahny time 
My love looks fresh : and Death to me subscribes, 
Shice, spite of him, I'll live in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes. 

And thou in this shalt find thy monument, ' 

When tyrants' crests, and tombs of brass are spent." 

Sonnet 107. 

As of higher worth, so doubtless still more characteristic of 
poetic genius does the imagery become, when it moulds and 
colours itself to the circumstances, passion, or character, present 
and foremost in the mind. For unrivalled instances of this 
excellence, the reader's own memory will refer him to the Lear, 
Othello, in short to which not of the " great, ever . livi/ncL dead 
vnaifCs " dramatic works ? Inopem me copia fecit How true it is 
{o nature, he has himself finely expressed in the instance of loTe 
in Sonnet 98 : 

" From yon have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April drest in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different fiowers in odour and in hue. 
Could make me any summer's story tell. 
Or fh>m their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 
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^ Nor (Ud I wonder at the lily's white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were, bat sweet, bat figares of delight. 

Drawn after yoa, yoa pattern of all those. 
Yet seem'd it winter stiU, and yoa away, 
* As with yovr shadow I toith thue did play !** 

Scaroelj less sure, or if a less raluable, not less indispensabls 
maxk 

T6viiuiv fiiy Hovrfrmf — — 

^ - ooTts p^i^a ytwaiov Aaxoi* 

will the imagery supply, when, with more than the power of the 
painter, the poet gives us the liveliest image of succession with 
^ the feeling of simultaneousness ! 

** With this he breaketh fhnn the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, that boand him to her breast. 
And homeward tliroagh the dark laand runs apace : 
Lock how a Iright star shootdhfrom the sky ! 
> 80 glides he in the night from Venus' eye." 

Tonos and Adonis, 1. 811. 

4. The last character I shall mention, which would prove indeed 
but little, except as taken conjointly with the former ; yet without 
which the former could scarce exist in a high degree, and (even if 
this were possible) would give promises only of transitory flashes 
and a meteoric power ; — ^is depth and energy of thought. No man ^ 
was ever yet a great poet, without being at the same time a pro- / 
found phHosopher. For poetry is the blossom and the f ragrancy r 
of all human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emo-/ 
tions, language. Li Shakespeare's Poems, the creative poweV and^ 
the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war embrace. Each in its 
excess of strength seems to threaten the extinction of the other. 
At length, in the drama they were reconciled, and fought each 
with its shield before the breast of the other. Or like two rapid 
streams that, at their first meeting within narrow and rocky 
banks, mutually strive to repel each other, and intermix reluc- 
4 tantly and in tumult, but, soon finding a wider channel and more 
yielding shores, blend and dilate, and flow on in one current and 
with one voice. The Yenus and Adonis did not perhaps allow 
the display of the deeper passions. But the story of Lucretia 
seems to favour, and even demand, their intensest workings. And 
yet we find in Shakespeare's management of the tale neither 
pathos nor any other dramatic quality. There is the same minute 
and faithful imagery as in the former poem, in the same vivid 
colours, inspirited by the same impetuous vigour of thought, and 
diverging and contracting with the same activity of the assimi- 
lative and of the modifying faculties; and witib a yet larger 
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display, a yet wider range of knowledge and reflecbion ; and lastly, 

with tiie same perfect dominion, often domination, over tlie whole 

world of language. What, then, shall we sayP even this, that 

f Shakespeare, no mere child of nature ; no automaton of genius ; 

•no passive vehicle of inspiration possessed by the spirit, not 

^possessing it; first studied patiently, meditated deeply, under- 

, stood minutely, till knowledge, become habitual and intuitiye, 

{ wedded itself to^s habitual feelings, and at length gave birth to 

^ that stupendous power, by which he stands alone, with no equal 

«or second in his own class; to that power which seated him on 

one of the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic mountain, 

with Milton as his compeer, not rivaL While the former darts 

himself forth, and passes into all the forms of human character 

and passion, the one Proteus of the fire and the flood; the other 

attracts all forms and things to himself, into the unity of his own 

ideal. All things and modes of action shape thems^ves anew in 

the being of Milton; while Shakespeare becomes all things, yet 

for ever remaining himself. O what great men hast thou not 

produced, England ! my country ! Truly, indeed, 

** Most we be tree or die, who speak the tongae, 
Whidi Shakespeare spake ; the &ith and morals hold, 
' Which Milton held. In every thing we are sprung 
Of earth's first blood, have titles manifold ?" 

WosnewoBTH. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

striking points of difference between the Poets of the present age and those of the 15th and 
16th centuries— Wish expressed for the union of the characteristic merits of both. 

CHRISTENDOM, from its first settlement on feudal rights, has 
been so far one great body, however imperfectly organized, that 
a similar spirit will be found in each period to have been acting in 
all its members. The study of Shakespeare's Poems (I do not 
include his dramatic works, eminently as they too deserve that 
title) led me to a more careful examination of 'the contemporary 
poets both in this and in other countries. But my attention was 
especially fixed on those of Italy, from the birth to the death of 
Shakespeare ; that being the country in which the fine arts had 
been most sedulously, and hitherto most successfully, cultivated. 
Abstracted from the degrees and pecidiarities of individual genius, 
the properties common to the good writers of each period seem to 
establish one striking point of difference between the poetry of 
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ike fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and that of the present age. 
The remark may perhaps be extended to the sister art of painting. 
At least the latter will serve to illustrate the former. In the 
present age the poet (I woidd wish to be understood as speaking 
generally, and without allusion to individual names) seems to 
propose to himself as his main object, and as that which is the 
most characteristic of his art, new and striking images; with 
incidents that interest the affections or excite the curiosity. Both 
his characters and his descriptions he renders, as much as pos- 
sible, specific and individual, even to a degree of portraiture. In 
his diction and metre, on the other hand, he is comparatively 
careless. The measure is either constructed on no previous 
system, and acknowledges no justifying principle but that of the 
writer's convenience ; or else some mechanical movement is 
adopted, of which one couplet or stanza is so far an adequate 
specimen, as that the occasional differences appear evidently to 
arise from accident, or the qualities of the language itself, not 
from meditation and an intelligent purpose. And the language 
from Pope's translation of Homer, to Darwin's "Temple of 
Nature," may, notwithstanding some illustrious exceptions, be 
too faithfully characterized as claiming to be poetical for no 
better reason than that it would be intolerable in conversation or 
in prose. Though, alas ! even our prose writings, nay, even the 
style of our more set discourses, strive to be in the fashion, and 
trick themselves out in the soiled and over-worn finery of the 
meretricious muse. It is true, that of late a great improvement 
in this respect is observable in our most popular writers. But it 
is equally true, that thid recurrence to plain sense and genuine 
mother English is far from being general ; and that the compo- 
sition of our novels, magazines, public harangues, &c., is com- 
monly as trivial in thought, and yet enigmatic in expression, as 
if !E!cho and Sphinx had laid their heads together to construct it. 
Nay, even of those who have most rescued themselves from this 
contagion, I should plead inwardly guilty to the charge of du- 
plicity or cowardice if I withheld my conviction, that few have 
guarded the purity of their native tongue with that jealous care, 
which the sublime Dante, in his tract, "De la nohile volgare 
eloquenza" declares to be the first duty of a poet. For language i 
is the armoury of the human mind; and at once contains the] 
trophies of its past, and the weapons of its future conquests./ 
** Animadoerte, quam sit ah iimproprietaJbe verborum pron/wm honiinu 
bus prolabi in errores circa res I"* " Sat veto, tn hoc vUob brevUaU 

• HOBBES : Eamm. et Eamend. hod, JMk. 
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ef natv/r(B ohscwriiaie, rerum est, quibvs cognoacencUs Um/pus vmpen* 
d{xtwr, ut canfusis et muUivocis sermoniJtyua inteUigendis iUud eon- 
8wnere non opt/s est. Eheul quantas strages parcvoere verba nubHa, 
gwB tot dicwiU, ut nihil duywrd — nvbes potius, e quibus et in rebtis 
poUtids et in ecclesid turbines et tonitrua erumpunt ! JSt proinde 
recte dvctum putavnus a Platone in Chrgid : ts av ra 6v6fiara ccdcT, 
cto-crai Koi to. Trpay/xara: et ab Epicteto, apx^ iroidcvo-cfiof ^ tS>v 
ovofMrav cVto-Kr^if : et prudeniissiine OaJenus scribit, ^ r&v ovoiiaratv 
XP^o'iff Trapax^f^tra koi rffv r&v npayfidTav rirtraparrci yvoMnv, Egregie 
vero J. 0. Scaliger, in Lib. I. de Plantis: Est prirnvm, inquit, 
sapienMs officviMn, bene sewtvre, id sibi vimai : proxvm/witn, bene loqv/i, 
utpatricB vivai"* 

Something analogous to tlie materials and stractnre of modem 

poetry I seem to have noticed (but here I beg to be understood as 

speaJdng with the utmost diffidence) in our common landscape 

painters. Their foregrounds and intermediate distances are com- 

paratirelj unattractive : while the main interest of the landscape 

I is thrown into the back-ground, where mountains and torrents 

and castles forbid the eye to proceed, and nothing tempts it to 

trace its way back again. But in the works of the great Italian 

and Flemish masters, the front and middle objects of the land- 

I scape are the most obrious and determinate, the interest gradually 

\ dies away in the back-ground, and the charm and peculiar worth 

\ of the picture consists, not so much in the specific objects which 

I it conveys to the understanding in a visual language formed by 

I the substitution of figures for words, as in the beauty and har- 

■ mony of the colo^irs, lines and expression, with which the objects 

are represented. Hence novelty of subject was rather avoided 

than sought for. Superior excellence in the manner of treating 

the same subjects was the trial and test of the artist's merit. 

Not otherwise is it with the more polished poets of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, especially with those of Italy. The imagery is 
almost always general; sun, moon, flowers, breezes, murmuring 
streams, warbling songsters, delicious shades, lovely damsels 
cruel as fair, nymphs, naiads, and goddesses, are the materials 
which are common to all, and which each shaped and arranged 
according to his judgment or fancy, little solicitous to add or to 
particularise. If we make an honourable exception in favour of 
some English poets, the thoughts too are as little novel as the 
images ; and the fable of their narrative poems, for the most part 
drawn from mythology, or sources of equal notoriety, derive tibeii 
chief attractions from the manner of treating them, from im- 

* Skknebtus de PuU : Dtffereniii, 
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passioned flow, or picturesque arrangement. In opposition to the 
present age, and perhaps in as faulty an extreme, they placed 
the essence of poetry in the art. The excellence at which they 
aimed consisted iu the exquisite polish of the diction, combined 
with perfect simplicity. This, their prime object, they attained 
by the avoidance of every word which a gentleman would not use 
in dignified conversation, and of every word and phrase which 
none but a learned man woiild use; by the studied position of 
words and phrases, so that not only each part should be melodious 
in itself, but contribute to the harmony of the whole, each note 
referring and conducing to the melody of all the foregoing and 
following words of the same period or stanza; and, lastly, with 
equal labour, the greater because imbetrayed, by the variation and 
various harmonies of their metrical movement. Their measures, 
however, were not indebted for their variety to the introduction of 
new metres, such as have been attempted of late in the " Alonzo 
and Imogen," and others borrowed from the Grerman, having in 
their very mechanism a specific overpowering tune, to which the 
generous reader humours his voice and emphasis, with more in- 
dulgence to the author than attention to the meaning or quantity 
of the words, but which, to an ear familiar with the numerous 
sounds of the Greek and Homan poets, has an effect not unlike 
that of galloping over a paved road in a German stage- waggon 
without springs. On the contrary, the elder bards, both of Italy 
and England, produced a far greater as well as more charming 
variety, by countless modifications and subtle balances of sound 
in the common metres of their country. A lasting and enviable 
reputation awaits that man of genius who should attempt and 
realise a union ; who should recall the high finish, the appropri- 
ateness, the facility, the delicate proportion, and, above all, the 
perfusive and omnipresent grace which have preserved, as in a 
shrine of precious amber, the Sparrow of Catullus, the Swallow, the 
Grasshopper, and all the other little loves of Anacreon ; and which, 
with bright though diminished glories, revisited the youth and 
early ma^ood of Christian Europe in the vales of Amo,* and the 

* These thoaghts were suggested to roe collections of Italian poetry ; and as the little 

daring the perusal of the Madrigals of Gio- work is of rare occurrence; I will transcribe 

vambatlsta Strozzl publi-shed in Florence a few spedmens. I have seldom met with 

(nella Stamperia del Sermartelli) 1st May, compositions that possessed, to my feelings, 

1593, by his sons Lorenzo and Filippo Strozzi, more of that satisfying entireness, that com- 

with a dedication to their deceased paternal plete adequateness of the manner to the matter 

nnde, Signor Leant Strogjti, Oenerale delU which so charms us in Anacreon, joined with 

btUta^ie di Santa Chiesa. As I do not re- the tenderness, and more than the delicacy of 

member to have seen either the poems or Catullus. Trifles as they are, they were pro- 

tbeir author mentioned in any English work, bably elaborated with gpreat care ; yet in the 

or to have found them in any of the common perusal we refer them to a spontaneous energy 
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groyes of Isis and of Cam ; and who with these should combine the 
keener interest, deeper pathos, manlier reflection, and the fresher 
and more various imagery which gi^e a value and a name that 



rather than to voluntary effort. To a culti- 
vated taste tiiere is a delight in perrection for 
Its own sake, independent of the material in 
wliich it is manifested, that none but a culti- 
vated taste can understand or appreciate. 

After what I have advanc^ it would 
appear presumption to offer a translation; 
even if the attempt were not discouraged by 
the different genius of the English mind and 
language, which demands a denser body of 
thought as the condition of a high polish, 
.than the Italian. 1 cannot but deem it like- 
wise an advantage in the ItaUan tongue, in 
many other reso&ciA inferior to our own, that 
the language of poetry is more distinct from 
that of prose than with us. From the earlier 
appearance and established prinuuy of the 
Tuscan poets, concurring with the number of 
independoit rtates, and the diversity of written 
dialects, tito Italians have gained a poetic 
idiom, as ih» Greeks before them had obtained 
from the same causes, with £p?eater and more 
various discriminations— ex. gr. the ionic fw 
their heroic verses ; the attic for their iambic ; 
and the two modes of the doric, the lyric or 
sacerdotal, and the pastoral, the distinctions 
of which were doubtless more obvious to the 
Greelcs themselves than they are to us. 

1 will venture to add one ot^er observation 
before I proceed to the transcription. I am 
aware that the sentiments which I have 
avowed concerning the points of difference 
between the poetry of the present age^ and 
that of the period between 1500 and 1650 are 
the reverse of the opinion commonly enter- 
tained. I was conversing on this subject 
with a friend, when the servant, a worthy 
and sensible woman, coming in, I placed 
before her two engravings, the one a pinky- 
coloured plate of the day, the other a masterly 
etching by Salvator Rosa, from one of his own 
pictures. On pressing her to tell us which 
she preferred, after a little blushing and flutter 
of feeling, she replied—" why, that. Sir ! to be 
sure ! OP^inting to the ware from the Fleet- 
street prhit shops). It's so neat and elegant. 
T'other is such a sa*atchy slovenly thing." 
An artist, whose writings are scarcely less 
valuable than his works, and to whose au- 
thority more deference will be willingly paid, 
than I could even wish should be shown to 
mine, has told us, and from his own experi- 
ence too, that good taste must be acquired, 
and hke all other good things, is the result of 
thought, and the submissive study of the best 
models. If it be asked, " But what shall I 
deem such ?" thb answer is : " Presume these 
to be the best, the reputation of which has 
been matured into fame by the consent of 
ages. For wisdom always has a final ma- 
Jwlty, if not by conviction, yet by acqoiea- 



cenoe." In addition to Sir J. Reynolds I may 
mention Harris of Salisbury, who in one of 
his philosophical disquisitions has written on 
the means of acquiring a Just taste wiUi the 
precision of Aristotle, and the elegance of 
QuintiUian. 

MADRIGALE. 

Gdido nto rutcd chiaro, e tranquiUo 
M'inugnd Amor, di state a metz&l giomo : 
Ardean U tdve, ardean le piagge^ e i colU. 
Ond 'to, ch* <U piu gran gido ardo t 

SubUo oorti 'j ma Hpuro adomo 
Oinent U rtdi, Che twrbar nol, voUi : 
iSfoi mi tpaxhiava, e'n dotce omdroca 

tponda 
Mi stava intento al marmorar ddV onda. 

MADRIGALE. 

Aure deW ango$cioM> viver mio 

Rrfrigerio toaott 

E dolee si, che piii non mi par grave 

N^l order, n/l morir, atu' U desio ; 

Deh voCl ghiaecio, e le nudi, e'l tempo rio 

DieoaoeicLtene omai, che Vonda (hiara, 

M V otnbra non men cara 

A teherzare, e cantor per nuri botchetti 

Uprati Ftsta ed AUegrezza aUetti. 

MADRIGALK 

Pacijlehe, ma tpeno in amomta 
Gverra co'fari, e V erba 
Alia stagume acerba 
Verde insegne dd giglio e deUa rosa 
Movete, Aure, pian pian ; che tregua o posa 
8e non pace, %o ritrove : 
E so btm dove— Oh vago, et manstieto 
Sguardo, oh labbra d'ambrosia, oh rider 
lieto! 

MADRIGALE. 

ffor come un Sooglio tttuK, 

Bor come vn Rio u^nfugge, 

Ed hor crud* Ona rugge, 

Hot canta Angdo pio : ma che non f asm f 

E che nonfammi, SoMi, 

O Rivi, belue, o Dii, questa mia vaga 

Non to, te Ninfa, o Maga, 

Non go, te Donna, o Deo, 

Non 80, $e dolce 6 reat 

MADRIGALE. 

Piangendo mi baciaste, 
E ridendo U negasti : 
In doglia hebbivipia, 
Jnfetta hebbivi ria : 
Nacque Gioia diptanti. 
Dolor diriso : Oamanti 
Miteri, hdbbiaU insieme 
Ognor Paura e S^Mme. 
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will not pass away to iJie poets who have done honour to our own 
times, and to those of our inmiediate predecessors. , 



■01 



CHAPTBE XVII. 

fixamination of the tenets pecnliar to Mr. Wordsworth— Umtlc life (above all. low and 
rustic life) especially anfavonrable to the formation of a human diction —The best parts 
of lai^piage the products of philosophers, not of clowns or shepherds— Poetry essentially 
ideal and generic— The language of Milton as much the language of real llie. y«^ inoonii- 
IMurab^ more' so, than that of the cottager. 

AS far, then, as Mr. Wordsworth in his preface contended, and 
most ably contended, for a reformation in our poetic diction ; 
as far as he has evinced the truth of passion, and the dramatic 
propriety of those figures and metaphors in the original poets, 
which, stripped of their justifying reasons and converted into 
mere artifices of connection or ornament, constitute the charac- 
teristic falsity in the poetic style of the modems ; and as far aa he^ 
has, with equal acuteness and clearness, pointed out the process by 
which this change was effected, and the resemblances between that 
state into which the reader's mind is thrown by the pleasurable 
confusion of thought from an unaccustomed train of words and 
images, and that state which is induced by the natural language of 
impassioned feeling ; he undertook a usefnl task, and deserves all 
praise, both for the attempt and for the execution. The provoca- 
tions to this remonstrance in behalf of truth and nature were still 
of perpetual recurrence before and after the publication of this 



MADBIOALK 

Bd FicTt iu mirimembri 

iM.rugiadoiagtumeiadelbeivitoi 

S H vara I'auembri, 

Ch€*n te nvente, corns in hi m*affita ." 

JBd hor del vago rito. 

Mar deU aereno tguardo 

Jo puT cieoo riguardti. Ma quaifugtf, 

O Rota, U maUin Sieve f 

S dkt te, oamt neve, 

X*l mio cor tcoQ» e la mia vita ttrugge^ 

MADRIGALE. 

Anna miot Anna doHee, oA stmpre nu/ono 

E ptu thiaro oonoento, 

Quania doloezaa $ento 

Jn tot Anna dicendo t lo mipurpruovo, 

Neqviktranoi ritruovo, 

lie tra cidi amumia, 

Che del bel nome t%u> piu dciu sia : 

AUro U Cido, oltro Amore. 

Attro noa numa I'JScco dd mio con. 



MADBIQALEL 

Jffor du^prato, e la telra si tcokra, 

Al tuo Sereno ombrow 

Muovine, alio Ripo$o ! 

Deh ck *io ripoti tma tci notte, un hora I 

Man Vtftre, e gli OMgdli, ognwn, taiora 

Haqualckepace; ioquando, 

Lauo ! fum vonne errando, 

£ non piango, e nott grido f equal pur 

forte r 
Ha poidii non tent\ egli odine, Jforfe .' 

MADRIGALE. 

Risi e pianti d*Avwr ; ne per6 wai 

Se non in Jia'Ximaf ^ n'.onda, d *n rente 

tcrien; 
Speitomerdtnumi 
Crudd i aempre in me mmrto, in altri 

vtsH: 
Hor da *pHi teuri abyni al Citl m'oleai 
Bar ne pur caddi giuio : 
Stamco <U jln qui ton ckiueo '. 
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preface. I cannot likewise but add that the compariflon of such 
poems of merit as have been given to the public within the last ten 
or twelve years, with the majority of those produced previously to 
the appearance of that preface, leave no doubt on my mind that 
Mr. Wordsworth is fully justified in believing his efforts to have 
been by no means ineffectual Not only in the verses of those who 
have professed their admiration of his genius, but even of those 
who have distinguished themselves by hostHLty to his theory and 
depreciation of his writings, are the impressions of his principles 
plainly visible. It is possible that with these principles others 
may have been blended, which are not equally evident, and some 
which are unsteady and subvertible from the narrowness or im- 
perfection of their basis. But it is more than possible that these 
errors of defect or exaggeration, by kindliTig and feeding the con- 
troversy, may have conduced not only to the wider propagation of 
the accompanying truths, but that, by their frequent presentation 
to the mind in an excited state, they may have won for them a more 
permanent and practical result. A man will borrow a part from 
his opponent the more easily, if he feel himself justified in con- 
tinning to reject a part. While there reriain important points in 
which he can still feel himself in the right, in which he still finds 
firm footing for continued resistance, he will gradually adopt ' 
those opinions which were the least remote from his own convic- 
tions, as not less congruous with his own theory than with that , 
which he reprobates. In like manner, with a kind of instinctive 
prudence, he will abandon by little and little his weakest posts, 
till at length he seems to forget that they had ever belonged to 
him, or affects to consider them at most as accidental and " petty 
annexments," the removal of which leaves the citadel imhurt and 
unendangered. 

My own differences from certain supposed parts of Mr. Words- 
wortii's theory ground themselves on the assumption that his ^ 
words had he&a. rightly interpreted, as purporting that the proper 
diction for poetry in general consists altogether in a language 
taken, with due exceptions, from the mouths of men in real life, a 
language which actually constitutes the natural conversation of 
men under the influence of natural feelings. My objection is, 
first, that in any sense this rule is applicable only to certain classes 
of poet^ ; secondly, that even to these classes it is not applicable, i 
except in such a sense as hath never by any one (as far as I know 
or have read) been denied or doubted ; and, lastly, that as far as, 
and in that degree in which, it is practicable, it is yet, as a rule, 
useless, if not injurious, and, therefore, either need not or ought 
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not to be practised. The poet informs his reader that he had ge- 
nerally ehosen low and rustic life, but not as low and rustic, or in 
order to repeat that pleasure of doubtful moral efiEect which persons 
of elevated rank and of superior refinement oftentimes derive from 
a happ J imitation of the rude unpolished manners and discourse 
of their inferiors. For the pleasure so derived may be traced to 
three exciting causes. The first is the naturalness, in fact, of 
the things represented. The second is the apparent naturalness 
of the representation, as raised and qualified hj an imperceptible 
infusion of the author^s own knowledge and talent, which infusion 
does indeed constitute it an imitation, as distinguished from a 
mere copy. The third cause may be found in the reader's con- 
scious feeling of his superiority, awakened by the contrast pre- 
sented to him; even as for the same purpose the kings and great 
barons of yore retained sometimes actual clowns and fools but 
more frequently shrewd and witty fellows in that character. These, 
however, were not Mr. Wordsworth's objects. He chose low and 
rustic life, "because in that condition the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil in which they can attain their maturity, 
are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic 
language ; because in that condition of life our elementary feelings 
co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, and consequently may bo 
more accurately contemplated and more forcibly communicated ; 
because the manners of rural life germinate from those elemen- 
tary feelings, and from the necessary character of rural occupa- 
tions are more easily comprehended and are more durable ; and, 
lastly, because in that condition the passions of men are incor- 
porated with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature." 

Now it is clear to me that in the most interesting of the poems, 
in which the author is more or less dramatic, as The Brothers, 
Michael, Huth, The Mad Mother, &c., the persons introduced are 
by no means taken from low or rustic life in the common accep- 
tation of those words ; and it is not less clear, that the sentiments 
and language, as far as they can be conceived to have been really 
transferred from the minds and conversation of such persons, are 
attributable to causes and circumstances not necessarily connected 
with *' their occupations and abode.*' The thoughts, feelings, lan- 
guage, and manners of the shepherd-farmers in the vales of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, as far as they are actually adopted in 
those poems, may be accounted for from causes which will and do 
produce the same results in every state of life, whether in town 
or country. As the two principal, I rank that independence which 
raises a man above servitude or daily toil for the profit of othi9in!t 
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yet not above the necessity of indtistry and a fragal simplicity of 
domestic life, and the accompanying unambitious, but solid and 
religious, education which has rendered few books familmr but the 
Bible and the liturgy or hymn-book. To this latter cause indeed, 
which is so far accidental that it is the blessing of particular 
countries and a particular age, not the product of particular 
places or employments, the poet owes the show of probability that 
his personages might really feel, think, and talk with any tolerable 
resemblance to his representation. It is an excellent remark of 
Dr. Henry More's,* that ** a man of confined education, but of good 
parts, by constant reading of the Bible, will naturally form a more 
winning and commanding rhetoric than those thkt are learned, 

, the intermixture of tongues and of artificial phrases debasing 

« their style." 

It is, moreoTer, to be considered, that to the formation of 
healthy feelings, and a reflecting mind, negations inyolve impedi- 
ments not less formidable than sophistication and vicious inter- 
mixture. I am convinced that for the human soul to prosper in 
pnistic Ufe a certain vantage-ground is prerequisite. It is not 
eveiy man that is likely to be improved by a country life or by 
country labours. Education, or original sensibility, or both, 
must pre<*exist, if the changes, forms, and incidents of nature are 
to prove a sufficient stimulant. And where these are not suffi- 
cient, the mind contracts and hardens by want of stimulants, and 
the man becomes selfish, sensual, gross, and hard-hearted. Let 
the management of the Poor Laws in Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Bristol, be compared with the ordinary dispensation of the poor 
rates in agricultural villages, where the fanners are the overseers 
and guardians of the poor. If my own experience has not been 
particularly unfortunate, as well as that of the many respectable 
country clergymen with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
the result would engender more than scepticism concerning the 
desirable influences of low and rustic life in and for itself. 
Whatever may be concluded on the other side, from the stronger 
local attachments and enterprising spirit of the Swiss, and other 
mountaineers, applies to a particular mode of pastoral life, under 
forms of property that permit and beget manners truly repub- 
lican, not to rustic life in general, or to the absence of artificial 
cultivation. On the contrary the mountaineers, whose manners 
have been so often eulogized, are in general better educated and 
greater readei^s than men of equal rank elsewhere. But where 
thig is not the csuse, as among the peasantry of North Wales, the 

f XmfhuHatmut iKumpftotuf, Sec xxxy. 
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ancient mountains, with all their terrors and all their glories, are 
pictures to the blind and music to the deaf. 

I should not have entered so much into detail upon this 
passage, but here seems to be the point to which all the lines of 
difference conrerge as to their source and centre. (I mean, as far 
a«. and in whatever respect, my poetic creed does differ from the 
doctrines promulged in this preface.) I adopt with full faith the 
principle of Aristotle, that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal,* 
that it avoids and excludes all accidents ; that its apparent indivi- 
dualities of rank, character, or occupation must be representative 
of a class ; and that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of the class ; not 
with such 'as one gifted individual might possibly possess, but 
such as from his situation it is most probable before-hand that 
he would possess. If my premises are right, and my deductions 
legitimate, it follows that there can be no poetic medium between 
the swains of Theocritus and those of an imaginary golden age. 

The characters of the vicar and the shepherd-mariner in the 
poem of The Brothers, those of the Shepherd of Green-head Gill 
in The Michael, have all the verisimilitude and representative 
quality that the purposes of poetry can require. They are 
persons of a known and abiding class, and their manners and 
sentiments the natural product of circumstances common to the 
class. Take Michael for instance : 

** An old man stout of heart, and strong of limb : 
His bodily frame had been from yoatb to age 
Of an unusnal strength : his mind was keen. 
Intense and frt^l, apt for all affairs. 



* Say not that I am recommending abstrac- common-place morals in metaphors drawn 
tions, for these dass-diaracteristics which from the shops or mechanic oocapations of 
coDstitate the instractiveness of a character their characters. Nor did they condescend in 
are so modified and partiodarized in each tragedy to wheedle away the applause of the 
person of ttie Shakespearian drama, that life spectators, by representing baore them f9c- 
itself does not excite more distinctly that similes of their own mean selves in all their 
sense of individuality which belongs to real existing meanness, or to work on their slug- 
existence. Farado:dcal as it may sound, one gish sympathies by a pathos not a whit more 
of the essential properties of geometry is not respectable than the maudlin tears of dmnken- 
lees essential to dramatic excellence; and ness. Their tragic scenes were meant to affect 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the us indeed; but yet within the boonds of 
poet an involution of the universal in the pleasure, and in unito with the activity both 
individuaL The diief differences are, that in of our understanding and imagination. They 
geometry it is the universal truth which is wished to transport the mind to a sense of 
uppermost in the consciousness; in poetry its possible greatness, and to implant the 
the individual form in which truth is clothed, germs of that greatness, during the temporary 
With the ancients, and not less with the elder oblivion of the worthless " thing we are,* 
dramatists of England and France, both and of the peculiAr state in which each man 
comedy and tragedy were omsidered as kinds happens to be, suspending our individual 
of poetry, "niey neither sought In comedj recoUedions and lulling them to sleep amid 
to make us lai^ merc^ ; much less to make the music of nobler thoughts. 
18 lau|^ by wry fiioes, accidents of jargon, Thb Fmmesik 
•Uog phrases for the day, or the clothing of 
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And in bis shqiheTd's calling he wm Tpmapt 

And watchful more than ordinaiy men. 

Hence he had learnt the meaning of all wind^ 

Of blaata of every tone, and oftentlmea 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 

Hake snhterraneoas musiu, like the noiae 

Of bagpipers on distant Highland hiUa. 

The shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 

Bethooc^t him, and he to himself would say^ 

* The winds are now devising work for me !* 

And truly at all times the storm, that drives 

The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 

Up to the mountains. He had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him and left him on the hd^tib 

80 lived he, till his eightieth year was passed. 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 

That the green valUes, and the streams and rocks. 

Were thincp indiCTerent to tlie shqdierd's thoughts. 

Fields, where with cbeerftd spirfts he had breathed 

The common air ; the hills, which he so oft 

Had climbed with vigorous steps; whidi had impressed 

So many inddents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, J<^ or fiear ; 

Which like a book preserved the memory 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved. 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts. 

So grateftil in themselves, the certainty 

Of honourable gain ; these fields, these hills 

Which were his living being, even more 

Than his own bloods what oould they leas ?— hid laid 

Strong hold on his affectiaoB,— were to him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, — 

The pleasure which there is in life itselt" 

On the other hand, in the poems which are pitched at a lower 
note, as the Harry Gill, the Idiot Boy, &c., the feelings are those 
of human nature in general ; though the poet has judiciously laid 
the scene in the country, in order to place himself in the ,yicinity 
of interesting images, without the necessity of ascribing a sen- 
timental perception of their beauty to the persons of his drama. 
In the Idiot Boy, indeed, the moth^s character is not so much a 
real and native product of a " situation where the essential pas- 
sions of the heart find a better soil, in which they can attain their 
maturity and speak a plainer and more emphatic language," as 
it is an impersonation of an instinct abandoned by judgment. 
Hence the two following charges seem to me not wholly ground- 
less ; at least, they are the only plausible objections which I have 
heard to that fine poem. The one is, that the author has not, in 
the poem itself, ta.ken sufficient care to preclude from the reader's 
fancy the disgusting images of ordinary, morbid idiocy, which 
yet it was by no means his intention to represent. He has erec 
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hy the " burr, burr, borr," uncoimteracted by any preceding de- 
scription of the boy's beauty, assisted in recalling them. The 
other is, that the i^ocy of the boy is so eyenly balanced by the 
folly of the mother, as to present to the general reader rather a 
laughable burlesque on the blindness of anile dotage, than an 
analytic display of maternal affection in its ordinary workings. 

In The Thorn, the poet himself acknowledges in a note the 
necessity of an introductory poem, in which he should haye pour- 
trayed ^e character of the person from whom the words of the 
poem are supposed to proceed : a superstitious man moderately 
imaginative, of slow faculties and deep feelings, " a captain of a 
small trading yessel, for example, who, being past the middle age 
of life, had retired upon an annuity, or small independent income, 
to some village or country town of which he was not a native, or 
in which he had not been accustomed to live. Such men, having 
nothing to do, become credulous and talkative from indolence." 
But in a poem, still more in a lyric poem (and the Nurse in 
Shakespeare's Bomeo and Juliet alone prevents me from extend- 
ing the remark even to dramatic poetry, if indeed the Nurse itself 
ca^ be deemed altogether a case in point), it is not possible to 
imitate truly a dull and garrulous discourser without repeating 
the effects of dulness and garrulity: However this may be, I dare 
assert, that the parts (and these form the far larger portion of 
the whole) which might as well or still better have proceeded 
from the poet's own imagination, and have been spoken in his 
own character, are those which have given, and which will con- 
tinue to give, universal delight ; and that the passages exclusively 
appropriate to the supposed narrator, such as the last couplet of 
the third stanza,* the seven last lines of the tenth,t and the five 



* " I've measared it from aide to side; 
TiB three feet long, and two feet wide." 

f •« Nay, radc yoOT brain— Hia all In vain, 
111 tell you every thing I know ; 
But to the Thorn, and to the Pond 
Which is a little step beyond, 
I wish that you would go : 
Perhaps, when you are at the place, 
Tou something of her tale may trace. 

Ill give yon the best help I can : 
Before you up the mountain go. 
Up to the drniy monntain*top, 
111 tell you all I know. 
Tifl now some two-and-twenty years 
Since she (her name is Martha Ray^ 
Gave, with a maiden's true good will. 
Her company to Stephen Hill ; 
And she was blithe and gay. 
And Htie was happy, happy still 
Whene er she thought of Stephen HilL 



And they had fixed the wedding^y, 

The morning that must wed them both ; 

But Stephen to another maid 

Ead sworn another oath ; 

And with this other maid to church 

Unthinkins Stephen went — 

Poor Marwa I on that woeAil day 

A pang of pitiless dismay 

Into her soul was sent ; 

A fire was kindled in her breast. 

Which might not bum itself to rest 

They say, full six months after this, 

WhUe yet the summer leaves were green. 

She to the mountain-top would go, 

And there was often seen. 

Tis said, a child was in her womb, 

As now to any eye was plain-; 

She was with diild, and she was mad } 

Yet often she was sober sad 

Vwax ha eioeedlng pain^ 
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following stanzas, with the exception of the f onr ^vdinirable lines 
at the oommencement of the fourteenth, are leltlyy many nnpre- 
judiced and unsophisticated hearts, as sadden aji4 unpleasant 
sinking^ from the height to which the poet had previoudy lifted 
them, and to which he again re-elevates both himself and his 
reader. 

If then I am compelled to doubt the tibeoiy, bj which the 
choice of characters was to be directed, not on%^ a priori, from 
grounds of reason, but both from the few instances in which the 
poet himself need be supposed to haye been governed b j it, and 
from the compar^ttive inferiority of those instances; still more 
must I hesitate in my assent to the sentence which immediately 
follows the former citation, and which I can neither admit as 
particular fact, or as general rule. " The language too of these 
men is adopted (purified indeed from what appear to be its real 
defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust) 
because such men hourly communicate with the best objects from 
which the best part of language is originally derived ; and be- 
cause, from their rank in society, and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse, being less under the action of so<iiial 
vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple and un- 
elaborated expressions." To this I reply, that a rustic's language, 
purified from all provincialism and grossness, and so far re-con- 
structed as to be made consistent with the rules of grammar 
(which are in essence no other than the laws of universal logic, 
applied to psychological materials), will not differ from the lan- 
guage of any other man of common sense, however learned or 
refined he may be, except as far as the notions which the rustic 
has to convey are fewer and more indiscriminate. This will be- 
come still clearer, if we add the consideration (equally important 
though less obvious) that the rustic, from the more imperfect de- 
velopment of his faculties, and from the lower state of their 
cultivation, aims almost solely to convey insulated facts, either 
those of his scanty experience or his traditional belief; while the 
educated man chiefly seeks to discover and express those connec- 



Oh me ! ten thousand times Fd ratber 
That he had died, that crael father j 



^Mgt Ghristmiut when we talked of this, 
Old farmer Simpson did maintain, 
lliat in her womb the infant wrought 
About its motber'8 heart, and brou^t 
Her senses back again : 
And when at lust her time drew near, 
Her look:! were calm, her senses clear. 



No more I know, I wish I did. 
And I would tell it all to you ; 
For what became of this poor diild 
There's none that ever knew : 
And if a child was bom or no^ 
'Hiere*s no one that could ever tell : 
And if 'twas bom alive or dead. 
There's no one knows, as 1 have said ; 
But some remember well, 
'VhaA Martha Ray about this time 
Would up the mo intain often climb.* 
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tious of things, or those relative bearings of fact to fact, from 
which some more or less general law is deducible. For facts are 
valuable to a wise man, chiefly as they lead to the discovery of the 
indwelling law, which is the tme being of things, the sole solu- 
tion of their modes of existence, and in the knowledge of which 
consists our dignity and our power. 

As little can I agree with the assertion, that from the objects 
with which the rustic hourly communicates the best part of lan- 
guage is formed. For, first, if to communicate with an object 
implies such an acquaintance with it as renders it capable of 
being discriminately reflects on, the distinct knowledge of an 
uneducated rustic would furnish a very scanty vocabulary. The 
few things, and modes of action, requisite for his bodily con- 
veniences would alone be individualized; while all the rest of 
nature would be expressed by a small number of confused 
general terms. Secondly, I deny that the words and combina- 
tions of words derived from the objects with which the rustic is 
familiar, whether with distinct or confused knowledge, can be 
justly said to form the best part of language. It is more than 
probable, that many classes of the brute creation possess dis- 
criminatihg sounds, by which they can convey to each other 
notices of such objects as concern their food, shelter, or safety. 
Yet we hesitate to call the aggregate of such sounds a language 
otherwise than metaphorically. The best part of human lan- 
guage, properly so called, is derived from reflection on the acts 
of ti^e mind itself. .It is formed by a voluntary appropriation of 
fixed symbols to internal acts, to processes and results of imagi- 
nation, the greater part of which have no place in the conscious- 
ness of uneducated man ; though in civilized society, by imitation 
and passive remembrance of what they hear from their religious 
instructors and other superiors, the most uneducated share in the 
harvest which they neither sowed or reaped. If the history of 
the phrases in hourly currency among our peasants were traced, 
a person not previously aware of the fact would be surprised at 
finding so large a number, which three or four centuries ago were 
the exclusive property of the universities and the schools, and 
at the commencement of the Bef ormation had been transferred 
from the school to the pulpit, and thus gradually passed into 
common life. The extreme difficulty, and often the impossibility, 
of finding words for the simplest moral and intellectual processes 
in the languages of uncivilized tribes has proved perhaps the 
weightiest obstacle to the progress of our most zealous and adroit 
missionaries. Yet these tribes are surrounded by the same 
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nature as our peasants are ; but in still more impressive forms ; 
and they are, moreoyer, obliged to particularize many more of 
them. When therefore Mr. Wordsworth adds, " accordingly such 
a language" (meaning, as before, the language of rustic life 
purified &om provincialism), '' arising out of repeated experience 
and regular feelings, is a more permanent, and a far more philo- 
sophical, language than that which is frequently substituted for it 
by poets, who think they arc conferring honour upon themselTes 
and their art in proportion as they indulge in arbitrary and 
capricious habits of expression;" it may be answered, that the 
language which he has in view can be attributed to rustics with 
no greater right than the style of Hooker or Bacon to Tom 
Brown or Sir Roger L'Estrange. Doubtless, if what is peculiar 
to each were omitted in each, the result must needs be the same. 
Further, that the poet who uses an illogical diction, or a style 
fitted to excite only the low and changeable pleasure of wonder 
by means of groundless novelty, substitutes a language of folly 
and vanity, not for that of the rustic, but for that of good sense 
and natural feeling. 

Here let me be permitted to remind the reader, that the posi- 
tions which I controvert are contained in the sentences — ^"a 
selection of the real language of men ; " — " the language of these 
men (t.e., men in low and rustic life) I propose to myself to imi- 
tate, and as far as possible to adopt the very language of men." 
" Between the language of prose and that of metrical composition 
there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference." It is 
against these exclusively that my opposition is directed. 

I object, in the very &:st instance, to an equivocation in the use 
of the word " real." Every man*s language varies, according to 

/ the extent of his knowledge, the activity of his faculties, and 
the depth or quickness of his feelings. Every man's language 
has, first, its individualities; secondly, the common properties 
of the class to which he belongs ; and thirdly, words and phrases 
of universal use. The language of Hooker, Bacon, Bishop Taylor, 

y and Burke, differs from the common language of the learned class 
only by the superior number and novelty of the thoughts and rela- 
tions which they had to convey. The language of Algernon Sidney 

y differs not at all from that which every well-educated gentleman 
would wish to write, and (with due allowances for the undeliberate- 
ness, and less connected train of thinking natural and proper to 
conversation) such as he would wish to talk. Neither one or the 
other differ half as much from the general language of cultivated 
society as the language of Mr. Wordsworth's homeliest composi* 
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tion differs from that of. a common peasant. For " real," therefore, 
we mast substitute ordinary, or lingua commtmis. And this, we 
hare proTed, is no more to be found in the phraseology of low and 
rustic life than in that of any other class. Omit the peculiarities 
of each, and the result of course must be common to alL And 
assuredly the omissions and changes to be made in the language 
of rustics, before it could be transferred to any species of poem, 
except the drama or other professed imitation, are at least as 
numerous and weighty as would be required in adapting to the 
same purpose the ordinary language of tradesmen and manufac- 
turers. Not to mention that the language so highly extolled by 
Mr. Wordsworth varies in every coimty, nay, in every village, 
according to the accidental character of the clergyman, the exist- 
ence or non-existence of schools ; or even, perhaps, as the excise- 
man, publican, or barber, happen to be, or not to be, zealous poli- 
ticians, and readers of the weekly newspaper pro bono publico. 
Anterior to cultivation the Ivngtui convmvms of every country, as 
Dante has well observed, exists everywhere in parts, and no- 
where as a whole. 

Neither is the case rendered at aU more tenable by the addition 
of the words, '* in a state of excitement." For the nature of a 
man's words, when he is strongly affected by joy, grief, or anger, 
must necessarily depend on the number and quality of the general 
truths, conceptions, and images, and of the words expressing them» 
with which his mind had been previously stored. For the pro-i 
perty of passion is not to create, but to set in increased activity, j 
At least, whatever new connections of thoughts or images, or 
(which is equally, if not more than equally, the appropriate effect 
of strong excitement) whatever generalizations of truth or expe- 
rience the heat of passion may produce, yet the terms of their 
conveyance must have pre-existed in his former conversations, 
and are only collected and crowded together by the unusual 
stimulation. It is indeed very possible to adopt in a poem the 
unmeaning repetitions, habitual phrases, and other blank counters 
which an unfurnished or confused understanding interposes at 
short intervals in order to keep hold of his subject, which is still 
slipping from him, and to give him time for recollection ; or in 
mere aid of vacancy, as in the scanty companies of a country 
stage the same player pops backwards and forwards, in order to 
prevent the appearance of empty spaces, in the processions of 
Macbeth or Henry YIII. But what assistance to the poet, or 
ornament to the poem, these can supply, I am at a loss to conjec- 
ture. Nothing assuredly can differ either in origin or in mode 
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more widely from the apparent tautologies of intense and turbu- 
lent feeling, in which the passion is greater and of longer endu- 
rance than to be exhausted or satisfied by a single representation 
of the image or incident exciting it. Such repetitions I admit to 
be a beauty of the highest kind; as illustrated by Mr. Words- 
worth himself from the song of DeboraL " At her feet he bowed, 
he fell, he lay down : at her feet he bowed, he fell : where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead." — Judges v. 27. 



CHAPTER XVnL 

Language of metrical oampodtkn, why and wherein essenttaUy di£finrent from that of pros* 
—Origin and elementa of metre— Its neoeaaary conseqnencea, and the conditiona thereby 
imposed on the metrical writer in the choice of hia dictioQ. 

1 CONCLUDE, therefore, that the attempt is impracticable ; and 
that, were it not impracticable, it would still be useless. For 
thd yery power of making the selection implies the previous pos- 
session of the lang^uage selected. Or where can l^e poet have 
liyedP And by what rales could he direct his choice, whicb 
would not have enabled him to select and arrange his words by 
the Hght of his own judgment P We do not adopt the language of 
a class by the mere adoption of such words exclusively as that dass 
would use, or at least understand ; but likewise by following tne 
order in which the words of such men are wont to succeed each 
other. Now this order, in the intercourse of uneducated men, is 
distinguished from the diction of their superiors in knowledge and 
power by the greater disjunction and s^aration in the compo- 
nent parts of that, whatever it be, which they wish to communi- 
cate. There is a want of that prospectiveness of mind, that swr- 
view, which enables a man to foresee the whole of what he is to 
convey, appertaining to any one point ; and by this means so to 
subordinate and arrange the different parts according to their re- 
lative importance, as to convey it at once, and as an organized 
whole. ' ^ 

Now I will take the first stanza, on which I have chanced to 
open, in the Lyrical Ballads. It is one the most simple and the 
least peculiar in its lang^uage : 

" In distant countries I have been. 
And yet I have not often seen 
A- healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weqi in the public roads, akuM. 
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Bat such a ood, <m English ground, 
And in the broad highway, I met; 
Along the broad highway he came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet 
Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad. 
And in his arms a lamb he had." 

The words liere are doubtless sucli as are current in all ranks 
of life : and of conrse not less so in the hamlet and cottage, than 
in the shop, manufactory, college, or palace. But is this the 
order in which the rustic wonld have placed the words P I am 
grieTOusly deceived, if the following less compact mode of com- 
mencing the same tale be not a far more faithful copy. " I have 
been in a many parts far and near, and I don't know that I ever 
saw before a man crying by himself in the pnbHc road; a grown 
man I mean, that was neither sick nor hurt," &c. &c. But when 
I turn to the following stanza in The Thorn : 

* At all times of the day and nic^t 
This wretdied woman thither goes. 
And she is known to every star 
And every wind that blows : 
And' there beside the thorn she sits. 
When the blue day-light's in the skies : 
And when the whirlwind's on the hill. 
Or frosty air is keen and stif 1 ; 
And to herself she cries, 
Oh misery ! Oh misery ! 
Oh woe is me 1 Oh misery 1** 

and compare this with the language of ordinary men, or with 
that which I can conceive at all likely to proceed, in real life, from 
such a narrator as is supposed in the note to the poem — compare 
it either in the succession of the images or of the sentences — I am 
reminded of the sublime prayer and hymn of praise which Milton, 
in opposition to an established liturgy, presents as a fair speci- 
men of common extemporary devotioif, and such as' we might 
expect to hear from every self -inspired minister of a conventicle ! 
And I reflect with delight, how little a mere theory, though of his 
own workmanship, interferes with the processes of genuine ima- 
gination in a man of true poetic genius, who possesses, as 
Mr. Wordsworth, if ever man did, most assuredly does possess, 

*• The Vision and the Faculty divine." 



wm 



One point then alone remains, but that the most important ; 
its examination having been, indeed, my chief inducement for the 
preceding inquisition. " There neither is or can be any essential 
difference between the language of prose and metrical composi* 
tion." Such is Mr. Wordsworth's assertion. Now prose itself; 
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at least in all argumentatiye and consecntiye works, differs, and 
ought to differ, from the language of conversation ; even as read- 
uig ought to differ from talking.* Unless, therefore, the differ- 
ence denied be that of the mere words, as materials common to 
all styles of writing, and not of the style itself in the universaQy 
admitted sense of the term, it might be naturally presumed that 
there must exist a still greater between the ordonnance of poetic 
composition and that of prose, than is expected to distinguish 
prose from ordinary conversation. 

There are not, indeed, examples wanting in the history of lite- 
rature, of apparent paradoxes that have summoned the public 
wonder as new and startling truths, but Which ^ on examination 
have shrunk into tame and harmless truisms; as the eyes of a 
cat, seen in the dark, have been mistaken for flames of fire. But 
Mr. Wordsworth is among the last men to whom a delusion of 
this kind would be attributed by any one who had enjoyed the 
slightest opportunity of understanding his mind and character. 
Where an objection has been anticipated by such an author as 
natural, his answer to it must needs be interpreted in some sense 
which either is, or has been, or is capable of being controverted. 
My object, then, must be to discover some other meaning for the 
term " essential difference " in this place, exclusive of the indis- 
tinction and community of the words themselves. For whether 
there ought to exist a class of words in the English in any degree 
resembling the poetic dialect of the Greek and Italian, is a ques- 
tion of very subordinate importance. The number of such words 
would be small indeed in our language ; and even in the Italian 
and Greek, they consist not so much of different words as of 
slight differences in the forms of declining and conjugating the 

* It is no leas an error in teadiers, than a and chains on the child, to the mnsic of which 

torment to the poor children, to diforoe the one of his school-fellows, who waJks before, 

necessity of reading as they would talk. In dolefully chants out the child's last speech 

order to cure them of singii^, as it is called, and confession, birth, parentage and educa- 

that is, of too great a difference, the diild is tion. And this soul-benumbing ignominy, 

made to repeat the words with his eyea i:h)m this unholy and heart-hardening burlesque on 

off tite book; and then, indeed, his tones re- the last fearful infliction of outraged law, in 

semble talking, as far as his fiears, tears, and pronouncing the sentence to which the stem 

trembling will permit. But as soon as the and fiEuniliarized Judge not seldom bursts into 

^e is ag^kin directed to the printed page, the tears, has been extolled as a happy and in- 

apell bc^ns anew; for an instinctive sense genious method of remedying— what ? and 

tells the child's feelings, that to utter its own how?— why, one extreme in order to introduce 

momentary thoughts, and to recite the written another, scarce less distant from good sense, 

thoughts of ano^er, as of another, and a fieur and certainly likely to have wdrse moral 

wiser than himself, are two widely different effects, by enforcing a semblance of petulant 

things; and as the two acts are accompanied ease and self-sufficient^, in repression, and 

with widely different feelings, so must they possible after-perversion of the natural feel- 

justiiy different modes of enunciation. Joseph ings. I have to beg Dr. Bell's pardon for this 

Lancaster, among his other sophistications of connection of the two names, out he Imows 

the excellent Dr. Bell's invaluable system, that contrast is no less powerful a canso of 

cures this fieiali of singing, by hanging fetters association than likeness. 
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tame words ; forms, doubtless, whicli haTing been, at some period 
more or less remote, the common grammatic flexions of som6 
tribe or province, bad been accidentally appropriated to poetry by 
the general admiration of certain master intellects, tbe first 
established lights of inspiration, to whom that dialect happened 
to be native. 

JE j gsence. i n its primary signification, means the principle of ^ 
i ndividuation, the Inmost principle of the possibmty ot any thing, 
as that particular tJiinf?. It is eqmvalent to the idea of a thingT 
whenever we use the word idea with philosophic precision. Exist - 
ence, on the other- hand, is distingu ished f rom e ssence by the 
superinductioiu of reality . Thus we speak ot the~~esBence"and 
essential prop^-ties of a circle; but we do not therefore assert, 
that any thing which really exists is mathematically circulai*. 
Thus too, without any tautology, we contend for the existence of 
the Su pre me Being; that is, fw /a i^aJlty corresi)ondent to the 
i5ea . There is, next, a secondary use of the word essence, in 
which it signifies the point or ground of contradistinction be- 
tween two modifications of the same substance or subject. Thus 
we should be allowed to say, that the style of architecture of 
Westminster Abbey is essentially different from that of Saint 
Paul's, even though both had been built with blocks cut into the 
same form, and from the same quarry. Only in this latter sense 
of the term must it have been denied by Mr. Wordsworth (for in 
this sense alone is it affirmed by the general opinion) that the 
language of poetry (i,e., the formal construction, or architecture, 
of the words and phrases) is essentially different from that of 
prose. Now the burthen of the proof lies with the oppugner, 
not with the supporters of the common belief. Mr. Wordisworth, 
in consequence, assigns as the proof of his position, "that not 
only the language of a large portion of every good poem, even of 
the most elevated character, must necessarily, except with refer- 
ence to the metre, in no respect differ from that of good prose, 
but likewise that some of the most interesting parts of the best 
poems will be found to be strictly the language of prose, when 
]^se is well written. The truth of this assertion might be de- 
monstrated by innumerable passages from almost all the poetical 
writings even of Milton himself." He then quotes Gray's sonnet: 

** In vaJn to me the gmiling mOTDings shine, 
And reddening Phabna lifts his golden tin ; 
The birds in vain their amoroos descant Join 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire; 
These ears, alas I for other notes repine ; 
A differtnt dbjii do tteae eyw rtqiulm t 
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Mff lonely am{fuish melte no heart hut wntm. 
And in my brtatt the imperfect jojft expire .' 
Yet morning Bmiles the buKy rpce to cheer. 
And new-bom pleasure brings to happier meh 
The fields to aU their wonted tribate bear. 
To warm their little ^oves the birds complain. 
I frvMeu Moiim to Mm uAo eonnoC hMor^ 
jlnd weep tke more beoouie /loeep in vain;" 

and adds the following remark : " It will easily be perceived, tliat 
the only part of this sonnet which is of any value is the lines 
printed iu iuiHcs. It is equally obvious that, except in the rhyme, 
and in the use of the single word ' fruitless ' for fruitlessly, which 
is so far a defect, the language of these lines does in no respect 
differ from that of prose." ^ 

An idealist defending his system by the fact, that when asleep 
we often believe ourselves awake, was well answered by his plain 
neighbour, "Ah! but when awake do we ever believe ourselves 
asleep P" Things identical must be convertible. The preceding 
passage seems to rest on a similar sophism. For the question is 
not, whether there may not occur in prose an order of words, 
which would be equally proper in a poem; nor whether there are 
not beautiful lines and sentences of frequent occurrence in good 
poems, which would be equally becoming as well as beautiful in 
good prose ; for neither the one or the other has ever been either 
denied or doubted by any one. The true question must be, whether 
there are not modes of expression, a construction, and an order of 
sentences, which are in their fit and natural place in a serious 
prose composition, but would be disproportionate and hetero- 
geneous in metrical poetry; and, vice versd, whether in the lan- 
guage of a serious poem there may not be an arrangement both of 
words and sentences, and a use and selection of (what are called) 
figures of speech, both as to their kind, their frequency, find their 
occasions, which on a subject of equal weight would be vicious 
and alien in correct and manly prose. I contend, that in both 
cases this xmfitness of each for the place of the other frequently 
will and ought to exist. 

And, first, from the origin of metre. This I would trace to the 
balance in the mind effected by that spontaneous effort whiSh 
strives to hold in check the workings of passion. It might be 
easily explained likewise in what manner this salutary antagonism 
is assisted by the very state which it counteracts ; and how this 
balance of antagonists became organized into metre (in the usual 
acceptation of that term) by a supervening act of the will and 
judgment, consciously and for the foreseen purpose of pleasure, 
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Assuming these principles as the data of our a:guinent, we 
deduce from them two legitimate conditions, which the critic is 
entitled to expect in every metrical work. First, that as the 
elements of metre owe their existence to a state of increased 
excitement, so the metre itself should be accompanied by the 
natural language of excitement. Secondly, that as these elements 
are formed into metre artificially, by a yoluntary act, with the 
design and for the purpose of blending delight with emotion, so 
the traces of present yoHtion should throughout tl^e metrical 
language be proportionally discernible. Now these two couditions 
must be reconciled and co-present. There must be not only a 
partnership, but a union; an interpenetration of passi$i^ and of 
will, of spontaneous impulse and of yoluntary purpose. Again, 
this union can be manifested only in a frequency of forms ana \ 
figures of speech (originally the offspring of passion, but now the | 
adopted children of power) greater than would be desired or 
endured, where the emotion is not yoluntarily encouraged, and 
kept up for the sake of that pleasure, which such emotion so 
tempered and mastered by the will is found capable of communi- 
cating. It not only dictates, but of itself tends to produce, a 
more frequent employment of picturesque and yiyifying language 
than woidd be natural in any other case in which there did not 
exist, as there does in the present, a previous and well understood, 
though tacit, compact between the poet and his reader, that the 
latter is entitled to expect, and the former bound to supply, this 
species and degree of pleasurable excitement. We may in some 
measure apply to this union the answer of Poli^enes, in the 
Winter's Tale, to Perdita's neglect of the streaked gilly-flowers, 
because she had heard it said : 

" TbM« is an art whidi In their piedness shares 

With great oeotiiig natore. 
PU. Say there be. 

Yet nature is made better bj no mean, 

But nature makes that mean. So over that art» 

Whidi yon say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes I Yon see, sweet maid, we marry 

A gentter scion to the loUdett ttode : 

And make oonoeive a bark of baser kind 

By bnd of nobler race. This is an art, 

Which does mend nature— change it rather ; bat 

The art itself is nature." 

Secondly, I argue from the effects of metre. As far as metre 
acts in and for itself, it tends to increase the vivacity and suscep- 
tibility both of the general f eeUngs and of the attention. Tlds 
effect it produces by the continued excitement of surprise, and by 
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the quick redprocations of curiosity still gratified and still n>< 
excited, which are too slight indeed to be at any one moment 
objects of distinct consciousness, yet become considerable in their 
aggregate influence. As a medicated atmosphere, or as wine 
during animated conyersation, they act powerfully, though them- 
selves unnoticed. Where, therefore, correspondent food and ap- 
propriate matter are not provided for the attention and feelings 
thus roused, there must needs be a disappointment felt ; like that 
of leaping in the dark from the last step of a staircase, when we 
had prepared our muscles for a leap of three or four. 

The discussion on the powers of metre in the preface is highly 
mgenious, and touches at all points on truth. But I cannot find 
any statement of its powers considered abstractly and separately. 
On the contrary, Mr. Wordsworth seems always to estimate metre 
by the powers which it exerts during (and, as I think, in conse- 
quence of) its combination with other elements of poetry. Thus 
the previous difficulty is left unanswered, what the elements are 
with which it must be combined in order to produce its own 
effects to any pleasurable purpose. Double and trisyllable 
rhymes, indeed, form a lower species of wit, and, attended to ex- 
clusively for their own sake, may become a source of momentary 
amusement ; as in poor Smart's distich to the Welch Squire who 
had promised him a hare : 

** Tell me, them son of great Cadwallader ! 
Hast sent the hare ? or hast thou swallow'd her ?" 

But for any poetic purposes, metre resembles (if the aptness of 
the simile may excuse its meanness) yeast, worthless or disagree- 
able by itself, but giving vivacity and spirit to the liquor with 
which it is proportionally combined. 

The reference to the Children in the Wood by no means 
satisfies my judgment. We all willingly throw ourselves back for 
awhile into the feelings of our childhood. This ballad, therefore, 
we read imder such recollections of our own childish feelings, as 
would equally endear to us poems which Mr. Wordsworth himself 
would regard as faulty in the opposite extreme of gaudy and 
technical ornament. Before the invention of printing and, in a 
still greater degree, before the introduction of writing, metre, 
especially alliterative metre (whether alliterative at the beginning 
of the words, as in Fierce Flouman, or at the end as in rhymes), 
possessed an independent value as assisting the recollection, and 
consequently the preservation, of any series of truths or inci- 
dents. But I am not convinced by the collation of facts that the 
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Cliildren in the Wood owes either its preservation or its popn* 
^laritj to its metrical form. Mr. Marshal's respositoiy affordS' a 
number of tales in prose inferior in pathos and general merit 
some of as old a date, and many as widely popular. Tom Hicka- 
ihrift, Jack the Giant Killer, Goody Two Shoes, and Little Red 
Biding Hood, are formidable rivals. And that they have con- 
tinued in prose cannot be fairly explained by the assumption 
that the comparative meanness of their thoughts and images 
precluded even the humblest forms of metre. The scene of Gkx)dy 
Two Shoes in the church is perfectly susceptible of metrical nai*- 
ration ; and among the Oavftara ^avfuurr&rara even of the present 
age, I do not recollect a more astonishing image than that of the 
" whole rookery, that flew out of the giant's beard," scared by the 
tremendous voice with which this monster answered the challenge 
of the heroic Tom Hickathrif t ! 

If from these we turn to compositions univsp-««lly, and inde- 
pendently of all early associations, beloved and admired, would 
the Maria, the Monk, or the Poor Man's Ass of Sterne, be read 
with more delight, or have a better chance of immortality, had 
they, without any change in the diction, been composed in rhyme, 
than in their present state P If I am not grossly mistaken, the 
general reply would be in the negative. Nay, I will confess, that 
in Mr. Wordsworth's own volumes, the Anecdote for Fathers, 
Simon Lee, Alice Fell, the Beggars, and the Sailor's Mother, not- 
withstanding the beauties which are to be found in each of them 
where the poet interposes the music of his own thoughts, would 
have been more delightftd to me in prose, told and managed, as, 
by Mr. Wordsworth they would have been in a moral essay or 
pedestrian tour. 

Metre in itself is simply a stimulant of the attention, and therefore ' 
excites the question, Wliy is the attention to be thus stimulated ? 
Now the question cannot be answered by the pleasure of the metre 
itself : for this we have shown to be conditional, and dependenc 
on the appropriateness of the thoughts and expressions to which 
the metrical form is superadded. Neither can I conceive any 
other answer that can be rationally given, short of this : I write 
in metre, because I am about to use a language difEerent from 
that of prose. Besides, where the language is not such, how inte- 
resting soever the reflections are that are capable of being drawn 
by a philosophic mind from the thoughts or incidents of the 
poem, the metre itself must often become feeble. Take the three 
last stanzas of the Sailor's Mother, for instance. If I could for a 
iuoment abstract from the effect produced on the author's feelings 
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as a xnaD^ by the incident at the time of its real oocnrrence, I wcnld 
dare appeal to his own judgment, whether in the metre it-self he 
found sufficient reason for their being written metrically P 

** And thus oootinTiing, she said 
I had a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas ; but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was oast away : 
And I have trayetled for as Hull, to see 
What dothes he might have UA, or other property. 

lite bird and cage, they both weare his; 

Twaa my son's Urd; and neat and trim 

Hekq[>tit: many voyages 

This singing bird hafth gone with him ; 

When last he sailed he left the Urd behind; 

As it might be, pertiaps, from bodhigB ci his mind. 

He to a feUow-lodger's care 

Had left it, to be watched and flsd. 

Till he came back again; and there 

I firand it when my son was dead ; 

And now, Giod he^ me for my little wit! 

ItraUitwithme,Sh:I he took so mndi delic^t in it" 

If disproportioning the emphasis we read these stanzas so as 
to make the rhymes perceptible, even trisyllable rhymes could 
scarcely produce an equal sense of oddity and strangeness, as we 
feel here in finding rhymes at all in sentences so exclusiyely col- 
loquial. I would further ask whether, but for that visionary state 
into which the figure of the woman and the susceptibility of his 
own genius had placed the poet's imagination (a state which 
spreads its influence and colouring over all, that co-exists with 
the exciting cause, and in which 

** The simplest, and the most funiliar things 
Gain a strange power oi qireading awe around them "*)— 

I would ask the poet whether he would not have felt an abrupt 
down-fall in these verses from the preceding stanza P 

** The andent spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ! 
Proud was I, that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so tab 1 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estate ; 
I looked at her again, nor did my ];nide abate." 



* Altered from the descriptioii of Night- WhUe every goodly or familiar fbim 

Mair in the Banorse. Had a strange power of spreading terror 

« Oh Heaven I 'twas fWghtltal I Now run "*°^ °^®" 

down and stared at, N.B. Thou^ Shakespeare has fbr his own 

fiy hideous shapes that cannot be remem- all-Justifying pnipoees mtroduced the Night* 

bered: Man with her own fbals, yet Mair neansa 

Now seeing nothing and imagining nothing ; Sister, or perhaps a Hag. 
But only behig a&ald— etifled witn fear I 
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It must not be omitted, and is besides worthy of notice, that 
those stanzas famish the only fair instance ^lat I have been 
able to discoyer in all Mr. Wordsworth's writings of an actual 
adoption, or tme imitation, of the real and very language of low 
and rustic life, freed from provincialisms. 

Thirdly, I deduce the position from all the causes elsewhere 
assigned, which render metre the proper form of poetry, and 
poetry imperfect and def ectiye without metre. Metre therefore 
haying been connected with poetry most often and by a peculiar 
fitness, whatever else is combined with metre must, though it be 
not itself essentially poetic, have nevertheless some property in 
common with poetry, as an intermedium of affinity, a sort (if I 
may dare borrow a well-known phrase from technical chemistry) 
of mordawrd between it and the superadded metre. Now poetry, 
Mr. Wordsworth truly affirms, does always imply passion : which 
word must be here understood, in its most general sense, as an] 
excited state of the feelings and faculties. And as every passion 
has its proper pulse, so will it likewise have its characteristic modes 
of expression. But where there exists that degree of genius and 
talent which entitles a writer to aim at the honours of a poet, the 
very act of poetic composition itself is, and is allowed to imply 
and to produce, an unusual state of excitement, which of course 
justifies and demands a correspondent difcerence of language, as 
truly, though not perhaps in as marked a degree, as the excitement 
of love, fear, rage, or jealousy. The vividness of the descriptions 
or declamatione in Donne, or Dryden. is as mncli and as often 
derived from the force and fervour of the describer, as from the 
reflections, forms, or incidents which constitute their subject aud 
materials. The wheels take fire from the mere rapidity of their ) 
motion. To what extent, and under what modifications, this 
may be admitted to act, I shall attempt to define in an after 
remark on Mr. WordsV^orth's reply to this objection, or rather 
on his objection to this reply, as already anticipated in his 
preface. 

Fourthly, and as intimately connected with this, if not the same 
argument in a more general form, I adduce the high spiritual 
instinct'Of the human being impelling us to seek unity by harmo- 
nious adjustment, and thus establishing the principle, that all the 
parts of on organized whole must be assimilated to the more im- 
portant and essential parts. This and the preceding arguments 
may be strengthened by the reflection, that the composition of a 
poem is among the imi^tive arts ; and that imitation, as opposed 
to copying, consists either in the interfusion of the same throuc^'l^ 
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oat the radically different, or of the different throaghont a bas« 
radically the same. 

Lastly, I appeal to the practice of the best poets, of all countries 
and in all ages, as anthorizing the opinion (deduced from all the 
foregoing) that in eveiy import of the word essential, which would 
not here involye a mere truism, there may be, is, and ought to 
be, an essential difference between the language of prose and of 
metrical composition. 

In Mr. Wordsworth's criticism of Gray's Sonnet, the reader's 
sympathy with his praise or blame of the different parts is taken 
for granted rather perhaps too easily. He has not, at least, 
attempted to win or compel it by argumentatiye analysis. In my 
conception at least, the lines rejected as of no value do, with the 
exception of the two first, differ as much and as little from the 
language of common life, as those which he has printed in italics 
as possessing genuine excellence. Of the five lines thufi^ honour- 
ably distinguished, two of them differ from prose even more 
widely than the lines which either precede or follow, in the 
position of the words : 

** A difermt cH^ do Ae$e eyet require; 
My lonely angaiflh melts no heart bat mine ; 
And in my brecu^ tke impetfeetjoifi expire." 

But were it otherwise, what Would this prove but a truth of 
which no man ever doubted P — ^videlicet, that there are sentences, 
which would be equally in their place both in verse and prose. 
Assuredly it does not prove the point which alone requires proof ; 
namely, that there are not passage, which would suit the one 
and not suit the other. The first line of this sonnet is distin- 
guished from the ordinary language of men by the epithet to 
morning. (For we will set aside, at present, the consideration, 
that the particular word "smiling" is hacknied, and — ^as it 
involves a sort of personification — not quite congruous with the 
common and material attribute of shining.) And, doubtless, this 
adjunction of epithets for the purpose of additional description, 
where no particular attention is demanded for the quality of the 
thing, would be noticed as giving a poetic cast to a man's con- 
versation. Should the sportsman exclaim, '* Oome boys ! the rosy 
morning calls you up," he will be supposed to have some song in 
his head. But no one suspects this when he says, " A wet morn- 
ing shall not confine us to our beds." This then is either a defect 
in poetry, or it is not. Whoever should decide in the affirmative, 
I would request him to re-peruse any one poem of any confessedly 
great poet from Homer to Milton, or from .^schylus to Shake- 
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■peare; and to strike out (in tHought I mean) every instance of 
this kind. If the niimber of these fancied erasures did not startle 
him, or if he continued to deem the work improved by their total 
omission, he must advance reasons of no ordinary strength and 
evidence, reasons grounded in the essence of human nature. 
Otherwise I should not hesitate to consider him as a man not so 
much proof against all authority as dead to it. 
The second line, 

*< And reddening FhoBbos lifts hin golden fire," 

has indeed almost as many faults as words. But then it is a bad 
line, not because the language is distinct from that of prose, but 
because it conveys incongruous images, because it confounds the 
cause and the effect, the real thing with the personified represen- 
tative of the thing ; in short, because it differs from the language 
of good sense. That the " PhcBbus " is hacknied, and a school- 
boy image, is an accidental fault, dependent on the age in which 
the author wrote, and not deduced from the nature of the thing. 
That it is part of an exploded mythology, is an objection more 
deeply grounded. Yet when the torch of ancient learning was 
rekindled) so cheering were its beams, that our eldest poets, cut off 
by Christianity from all accredited machinery, and deprived of all 
acknowledged guardians and symbols of the great objects of nature, 
were naturally induced to adopt, as a poetic language, those fabu- 
lous personages, those forms of the supernatural in nature,* which 
had given them such dear delight in the poems of their great 
masters. Nay, even at this day what scholar of genial taste will 
not so far sympathize with them, as to read with pleasure in 
Petrarch, Chaucer, or Spenser, what he would perhaps condemn 
as puerile in a modem poet P 

I remember no poet, whose writings would safelier stand the 
test of Mr. Wordsworth's theory, than Spenser. Yet will Mr. 
Wordsworfch say, that the style of the following stanzas is either 
undistinguished from prose, and the language of ordinary life? 
Or that it is vicious, and that the stanzas are blots in the Faery 
Queen? 

*' By this the northern waggoner had set 
EQs sevenfold teme behind the stedfiMt skarre. 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. 
But flrme is flzt and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wild deep wandering arre. 



* But etui more by the mechanical system a building to its mason, leaves the Idea of \ 

of philosophy whidi has needlessly infected omnipresence a mere abstract notion in thi I 

oar theological opinions, and teaching us to state-room of our reason, 
oonsiderthe work! in its relation to God, as of 
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And ciheaiftill cfaannticleer with his note shrill 
Had warned onoe that Phoebus' fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the easteme hill, 
Fnll envious that night so long his roome did fill." 

Book I, Can. 2, 8L I, 

- At last the golden orientall gate 
Of greatest hearen gan to open tajre, 
And PhoBbns ftesh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Game daondng forth, shalcing his deawie hayro. 
And horl'd his ^ist'rlng beams through gloomy ayre ; 
Which when the wakeful elfe peroeived, streightway 
He started np, and did him selfe prepayre 
In sun-bright armes, and battailous array ; 
For with that pagan proud he combat will that day." 

Book I. Can. 6, St. 8. 

On the contrary, to how many passages, both in hymn books and 
in blank verse poems, conld I (were it not invidious) direct the 
reader's attention, the style of which is most nnpoetic, because, 
and only because, it is the style of prose P He will not suppose 
me capable of having in my mind such verses as 

•* J put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand ; 
And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand." 

To such specimens it would indeed be a fair and full reply, that 

these lines are not bad because they are unpoetic, but because 

they are empty of all sense and feeling ; and that it were an idle 

. attempt to prove that " an ape is not a Newton, when it is evident 

I that he is not a man." But the sense shall be good and weighty, 

the language correct and dignified, the subject interesting and 

treated with feeling ; and yet the style shall, notwithstanding all 

these merits, be justly blaineable as prosaic, and solely because 

the words and the order of the words would find their appropriate 

place in prose, but are not suitable to metrical composition. The 

Civil Wars of Daniel is an instructive, and even interesting work : 

but take the following stanzas (and from the hundred instances 

which abound I might probably have selected others far moie 

striking) : 

** And to the end we may with better ease 
Discern the true discourse, vouchsafe to shew 
What were the times foregoing near to these, 
That these we may with better profit know. 
Tell how the world fell into this disease ; 
And how so great distemperature did grow ; • 
So shall we see with what degrees it came ; 
Uow things at tail do soon wax out of frame." 
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* Ten kings had from fhe Nomutn oaaqu'ror rdgn'd 
With Intennixt and variable fatei 
When T^gland to her greatest height attain'd 
Ofpower, dominion, glory, wealth, and state ; 
After it had with much ado sustain'd 
The Tiolenoe of princes with debate 
For titles, and the often mutinies 
Of nobles for their anoieok liberties." 

** For first the Norman, oonqu'ring all by mis^t, 
Qy might was forced to keep what he had got; 
Mixing our customs and the form of right 
With foreign constitutions, he had brought ; 
Mastering the mighty, humbling the poorer wight, 
Qy all severest means that could be wrought ; 
And making the succession doubtful, rent 
His new-got state and left it turbulent" 

Book I. SL 1, 8, 9. 

Will it be contended, on the one side, that these lines are mean ' 
and senseless P Or on the other, that they are not prosaic, and for 
that reason nnpoetic P This poet's well-merited epithet is that of 
the ** well-langoaged Daniel;*' but likewise and by the consent of 
his contemporaries no less than of all succeeding critics, the 
** prosaic Daniel." Yet those, who thus designate this wise and 
amiable writer from the frequent incorrespondency of his diction 
to his metre in the majority of his compositions, not only deem 
them valuable and interesting on other accounts, but willingly 
admit that there are to be found throughout his poems, and 
especially in his Epistles and in his Hymen's Triumph, many and / 
exquisite specimens of that style which, as the neutral ground of 
prose and verse, is common to both. A fine and almost faultless 
extract, eminent as for other beauties so for its perfection in this 
species of diction, may be seen in Lamb's Dramatic Specimens, 
&c., a work of various interest from the nature of the selections 
themselves (all from the plays of Shakespeare's contemporaries), 
and deriving a high additional value from the notes, which are \ 
full of just and original criticism, expressed with all the freshness I 
of originality. 

Among the possible effects of practical adherence to a theory 
that aims to identify the style of prose and verse (if it does not 
indeed claim for the latter a yet nearer resemblance to the average 
style of men in the vwd voce intercourse of real life) we might 
anticipate the following as not the least likely to occur. It will 
happen, as I have indeed before observed, that the metre itself, 
the sole acknowledged difference, will occasionally become metre 
to the eye only. The existence of prosaisms, and tbat they detract 
from the merits of a poem, must at length be conceded, when a 
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number of successiye lines can be rendered, even to tiie most 
delicate ear, unrecognizable as verse, or as baying even been 
intended for verse, b j simply transcribing them as prose : wben 
if the poem be in blank verse, this can be ^ected without any 
alteration, or at most by merely restoring one or two words to 
their proper places, from which they had been transplanted * for 
no assignable cause or reason but that of the author's convenience ; 
but if it be in rhyme, by the mere exchange of the final word of 
each line for some other of the same meaning, equally appropriate, 
dignified and euphonic. 

The answer or objection in the preface to the anticipated remark 
" that metre paves the way to other distinctions," is contained in 
the following words : — " The distinction of rhyme and metre is 
voluntary and uniform, and not like that produced by (what is 
called) poetic diction, arbitrary and subject to infinite caprices, 
upon which no calculation whatever can be made. In the one 
case the reader is utterly at the mercy of the poet respecting what 
imagery or diction he may choose .to connect with the passion." 
But is this a poet, of whom a poet is speaking P No, surely — 
rather of a fool or Tnadma.?!, or at best of a vain or ignorant 
phantast ! And might not brains so wHd and so deficient make 
just the same havoc with rhymes and metres as they are supposed 
to effect with modes and figures of speech P How is the reader at 
the mercy of such men P If he continue to read their nonsense, is 
it not his own fault P The ultimate end of criticism is much more 
to establish the principles of writing than to furnish rules how to 
pass judgment on what has been written by others ; if indeed it 

• As the ingenions gentleman nnder the after, but they did not find him at tl^ie ap- 

inflaence of the Tragic Mnse contrived to die- pointed place, a circunwtonoe qf v^i^ Guy 

locate, " 1 wish yon a good morning, Sir I took no heed s bat one of them going by 

Tiiank you. Sir, and I wish you the same," chance into the house, whidi at this time waa 

into two blank-verse heroics : James's house, learnt there that nobody liad 

?rSr^?S!S.^o?^^:lS'L STrSSSJ^lst^iiJ^nlJXl^^ 
You, Snr 1 1 thank: to you the same wish L wonl" there "In two instonoes, the position in 

In those parts of Mr. Wordsworth's works the original being clearly such as is not adop- 

whicfa 1 have thoroi:^Iy studied, I find fewer ted in ordinary conversation. Tlie ottier 

instances in whidi this would, be practicable words printed in italics were so marked 

than I have met In many poems, where an because, though good and genuine English, 

approximation of prose has been sedulously they are not the phraseology of common 

and on system gnawed apsdnst. Indeed, ex- conversation either in the word put in appo- 

oepting the stanzas already quoted from the sition, or in the connection by the geniave 

Sailor^ Mother, I can reooUect but one in- pronoun. Moi in general would have said, 

stance: viz. a diort passage of four or five "but that was a drcumstanoe they paid no 

1 lines in tiie Brothers, that model of English attention to, or took no notice of and the 

pastoral, which I never yet read with uu- language is, on the theory of the preface, 

clouded eye. "James, pointing to its Justified only by the narrator's bdng the 

summit, over which they had all purposed to Vicar. Tet if any ear could suspect that 

return together, informed them ^at he would these sentences were ever printed as metre, 

wait for them there. They parted, and his on those very words alone could thesa^icioB 

oonuades passed that way eome two hours have been grounded. 
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were possible that the two could be separated. But if it be asked, 
by what principles the poet is to regulate his own style, if he do 
not adhere closely to the sort and order of words which he hears 
in the market, wake, high-road, or plough-field P I reply, by 
principles, the ignorance or neglect of which would convict him 
of being no poet, but a sil^y or presumptuous usurper of the name ! 
By the principles of grammar, logic, psychology I In one word, by 
such a knowledge of the facts,' material and spiritual, that most 
appertain to his art, as, if it have been goyemed and applied by 
good sense, and rendered instinctiye by habit, becomes the repre* 
sentatiye and reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, 
and conclusions, and acquires the name of taste. By what rule 
that does not leaye the reader at the poet's mercy, and the poet at 
his own, is the latter to distinguish between the language suitable 
to suppressed, and the language which is characteristic of in- 
dulged, anger P Or between that of rage and that of jealousy ? 
Is it obtained by wandering about in search of angry or jealous 
people in uncultiyated society, in order to copy their words P Or 
not far rather by the power of imagioation proceeding upon the i 
all in each of human nature P ' By meditation, rather than by 
obseryationP And by the latter in consequence only of the 
former P As eyes, for which the former has predetermined their 
field of vision, and to which, as to its organ, it communicates a 
microscopic power P There is not, I firmly believe, a man now 
living, who has from his own inward experience a clearer intui- 
tion than Mr. Wordsworth himself, that the last mentioned are 
the true sources of genial discrimination. Through the same pro- 
cess and by the same creative agency will the poet distinguish the 
degree and kind of the excitement produced by the very act of 
poetic composition. As intuitively will he know, what differences 
of style it at once inspires and justifies; what intermixture of 
conscious volition is natural to that state ; and in what instances 
such figures and colours of speech degenerate into mere creatures 
of an arbitrary purpose, cold technical artifices of ornament or 
tonnection. For even as truth is its own light and evidence,! 
discovering at once itself andfal^hood, so is it the prerogative of 
poetic genius to distinguish by parental instinct its proper offspring 
from the changelings, which tiie gnomes of vanity or the fairies 
of fashion may have laid in its cradle or called by its names. 
Gould a rule be given from without, poetry would cease to be 
poetry, and sink into a mechanical art. It would be ft^p^wris 
not n-oM/o-tff. The rules of the imagination are themselves the 
very powers of growth and production. The words, to which they 
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are reducible, present only the ontlines and external appearance 
of the fruit. A deceptive coxmteif eit of the superficial form and 

(colours may be elaborated; but the marble peach feels cold and 
heavy, and children only put it to their mouths. We find no 
difficulty in admitting as excellent, and the legitimate language of 
poetic fervour self -impassioned, Donne's apostrophe to the Sun in 
the second stanza of his Progress of the Soul : 

" Tbee, ^ye of heaTenI fhis great soul envies not: 
By thy male force is all we have begot 
In the flnt East thou now begbm'st to shine^ 
Snck'st early balm and island spices there ; 
And wilt anon in thy looee-rein*d career 
At Tagns, R>, Seine, Thames, and Danow dine, 
Andsee at nig^t this western world of mine : 
Tet hast thoa not more nations seen than she, 
Who before thee one day began to be^ 
And thy firail U^t being quenched, shall long, long ontlive fheef * 

Or the next stanza but one : 

** Great Destiny, the oonunissaiy of God, 
That hast marked oat a path and period 
For ev^ thing I Who, where we ofbping took, 
Oar ways and ends see'st at one instant: thon 
KnotofallaanaesI Thoo, whose changeless brow 
Ne'er smiles or fh)wns ! 1 voachsafo thou to look. 
And shew my story in thy eternal book," kc 

As little difficulty do we find in excluding from the honours of 
unaflfected warmth and elevation the madness prepense of pseudo- 
^esy, or the startling hysteric of weakness over-exerting itsdf , 
which bursts on the unprepared reader in sundry odes and apo- 
strophes to abstract terms. Such are the Odes to Jealousy, to 
Hope, to Oblivion, and the like, in Dodsley's Oollection and the 
magazines of that day, which seldom fail to remind me of an 
Oxford <K)py of verses on the Two Suttons, commencing with : 



•< Inocidation, heavenly maid t descend I" 

It is not to be denied that men of undoubted talents, and even 
poets of true though not of first-rate genius, have, from a mis- 
taken theory, deluded both themselves and others in the opposite 
extreme. I once read to a company of sensible and well-educated 
women the introductory period of Cowley's preface to his Pindaric 
odes, written in imitation of the style and manner of the odes of 
Pindar. ** If," says Cowley, " a man should undertake to trans- 
late Pindar, word for word, it would be thought that one madman 
had translated another ; as may appear when he that understands 
not the original reads the verbal traduction of him into Latin 
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prose, than wliich. nothing seems more raving.'* I then proceeded 
with his own free version of the second Olympic, composed for the 
charitable pmpose of rationalizing the Theban Eagle : 

** Qaeen of all hannonioTis things, 
Dancing words and speaking strings. 
What God, what hero wilt thou sing ? ' 
What happy man to equal glories bring? 
Begin, begin tliy noble choice, 
And let the hills around reflect the image of thy voice. 
Flsa does to Jove belong; 
Jove and Pisa claim thy song. 
The fUr first-firuits of war, th' Olympic games, 
Alddes ofl^r'd up to Jove ; 
Alddes too thy strings may move ! 
But oh I what man to Join with these can worthy prove ? 
Join Theron boldly to their sacred names ; 
Theron the next honour claims ; 
Theron to no man gives place; 
Is first in Pisa's and in Virtue's race ; 
Theron there, and he alone, 
EVn his own swift foreftdhers has outgone." 

One of the company exclaimed, with the full assent of the rest, 
that if the original were madder than this, it must be incurably 
mad. I then translated the ode from the Greek, and as nearly as 
possible word for word ; and the impression was, that in the gene- 
ral movement of the periods, in the foim of the connections and 
transitions, and in the sober majesty oi_ laf^__sen8e, it appeared to 
them to approach more nearly than any other poetry they hsd 
Heard to the style of our Bible in the prophetic books. The first 
strophe will suffice as a specimen : 

'* Te haipKxmtrolling hymns t (or) ye hynms the sovereigns of harps ! 
What God ? what Hero ? 
What Man snail we celebrate ? 
Truly Pisa indeed is of Jove. 

But the Olympiad (or the Olympic games) did Hercules establish. 
The first-firuits of the spoils of war. 
But Thenm for the four-horsed car, 
That bore victory to him. 
It behoves us now to voice aloud: 
The Just^ the Hospitable, 
The BulwBik of Agrigentum, 
Of renowned lathers 
The Flower, even him 
Who p r e s erv es his native city erect and safe." 

But are such rhetorical caprices condemnable only for their de- 
viation from the language of real life P and are they by no other 
means to be precluded, but by the rejection of all distinctions be- 
tween prose and verse, save that of metre P Surely, good sense 
and a moderate insight into the constitution of ike human mind 
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would be amply sufficient to prove that sncli language and snoh 
combinations are the native produce neither of the fancy nor of 
the imagination ; that their operation consists in the excitement 
of surprise by the juxtaposition and apparent reconciliation of 
widely different or incompatible things. As when, for instance, 
the hills are made to reflect the image of a voice. Surely no un- 
usual taste is requisite to see clearly that this compulsory juxta- 
position is not produced by the presentation of impressive or de- 
lightful forms to the inward vision, nor by any sympathy with the 
modifying powers with which the genius of the poet had united 
and inspirited all the objects of his thought ; that it is therefore 
a species of wit, a pure work of the will, and implies a leisure and 
self-possession both of thought and of feeling, incompatible with 
the steady fervour of a mind possessed and filled with the grandeur 
of its subject. To sum up the whole in one sentence : When a 
poem, or a part of a poem, shall be adduced, which is evidently 
vicious ill the figures and contexture of its style, yet for the con- 
demnation of which no reason can be assigned, except that it 
differs from the style in which men actually converse, then, and 
not till then, can I hold this theory to be either plausible or prac- 
ticable, or capable of furnishing either rule, guidance, or precau- 
tion, that might not, more easily and more safely, as well as more 
naturally, have been deduced in the author's own mind from con- 
siderations of grammar, logic, and the truth and nature of things, 
confirmed by the authority of works whose fame is not of one 
country, nor of one age. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

Oonthniatioii— GoDceraing the real ottject which, it is probable, Mr. Wordsworth had before 
hhn, i9 his critical preface— Eladdation and application of this. 

IT might appear from some passages in the former part of Mr. 
Wordsworth's preface, that he meant to confine his theory of 
style, and the necessity of a close accordance with the actual lan- 
guage of men, to those particular subjects from low and rustic 
life, which by way of experiment he had purposed to naturalize as 
a new species in our English poetry. But from the train of argu- 
ment that follows, from the reference to Milton, and from the 
spirit of his critique on Gray's Sonnet, those sentences appear to 
have been rather courtesies of modesty than actual limitations of 
his system. Yet so groundless does this system appear on a dose 
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enuninatiou, and so strange and oyerwhelming * in its conse- 
quences, that I cannot, and I do not, believe that the poet did 
ever himself adopt it in the unqualified sense in which his expres- 
sions have been understood by others, and which indeed, according 
to all the common laws of interpretation, they seem to bear. What 
then did he mean P I apprehend that, in the clear perception, not 
unaccompanied with disgust or contempt, of the gaudy affe<ita- 
tions of a style which passed too current with too many for poetic 
diction (though, in truth, it had as little pretensions to poetry as 
to logic or common sense), he narrowed his view for the time ; 
and feeling a justifiable preference for the language of nature and 
of good sense, even in its huinblest and least ornamented forms, 
he suffered himself to express, in terms at once too large and too 
ezclusiye, his predilection for a style the most remote possible 
from the false and showy splendour which he wished to explode. 
It is possible that this predilection, at first merely comparative, 
deviated for a time into direct partiality. But the real object 
which he had in view was, I doubt not, a species of excellence 
which had been long before most happily characterized by the 
judicious and amiable Grarve, whose works are so justly beloved 
and esteemed by the Grermans, in his remarks on Grellert,t from 
which the following is literally translated : — " The talent that is 
required, in order to make excellent verses, is perhaps greater than 
the philosopher is ready to admit, or would find it in his power to 
acquire; the talent to seek only the apt expression of the thought, 
and yet to find at the same time with it the rhyme and the metre. 
Glellert possessed this happy gift, if ever any one of our poets 
possessed it ; and nothing perhaps contributed more to the great 
and universal impression which his fables made on their first pub- 
lication, or conduces more to their continued popularity. It was a 
strange and curious phenomenon, and such as in Grermany had 
been previously unheard of^ to read verses in which eveiything 
was expressed, just as one would wish to talk, and yet all dignified, 
attractive, and interesting; and all at the same time perfectly 
correct as to the measure of the syllables and the rhyme. It is 
certain that poetry, when it has attained this excellence, makes a 

* I had in mj mind the strikii^ bat nn- " Bleas'd In the happy marriage of sveeft 

tramOatable epltbet^ whidi the celebrated words." 
Meodelfliohn applied to the great founder of 

the Critical Philosophy, ** Der cUUstermal' It is in the woeftil harshness of its sonnds 

mende Kamt," i.e. the alUbecrushing or alone that the Qerman need shrink fh>m the 

rather the dll4o-^othvnff<ni8Mng Kamt. comparison. 

In the facility and foroe of compound f See Samndung Einiger Abhandlungttk 

epithets, the German from the number of its ton Chrittian Oarve. 



and inflections approaches to the Greek, 
that language so 
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far greater impression than prose. So mncli so indeed, that even 
the gratification which the very rhymes afford, becomes then no 
longer a contemptible or trifling gratification." 

However novel this phenomenon may have been in Germany at 
the time of Gellert, it is by no means new, nor yet of recent ex- 
istence in onr lang^oage. Spite of the licentiousness with which 
Spenser occasionally compels the orthography of his words into a 
subservience to his rhymes, the whole Faery Queen is an ahnost 
continued instance of this beauty. Waller's song. Go, lovely 
Rose, &c., is doubtless familiar to most of my readers; but if I 
had happened to have had by me the poems of Cotton, more but 
far less deservedly celebrated as the author of the Yirgil travestied, 
I should have indulged myself, and I think have gratified many 
who are not acquainted with his serious works, by selecting some 
admirable specimens of this style. There are not a few poems in 
that volume, replete with every excellence of thought, image, and 
passion, which we expect or desire in the poetry of the milder muse, 
and yet so worded that the reader sees no one reason either in the 
selection or the order of the words why he might not have said 
the very same in an appropriate conversation, and cannot conceive 
how indeed he could have expressed such thoughts otherwise, 
without loss or iigury to his meaning. 

But in truth our language is, and from' the first dawn of poetry 
ever has been, particularly rich in compositions distinguished by 
this excellence. The final e, which is now mute, in Chaucer's age 
was either sounded or dropped indifferently. We ourselves still 
use either beloved or helov'd according as the rhyme, or measure, 
or the purpose of more or less solemnity may require. Let the 
reader, then, only adopt the pronunciation of the poet and of the 
court at which he lived, both with respect to the final e and to 
the accentuation of the last Efyllable : I would then venture to ask, 
what even in the colloquial language of elegant and unaffected 
women (who are the peculiar mistresses of ** pure English and 
undefiled") — ^what cotdd we hear more natural, or seemingly more 
unstudied, than the following stanzas from Chaucer's Troilus and 
Oreseide: 

** And aftor this forth to the gate he went^ 
Ther as Greeeide out rode a fbl gode pus : 
And up and doon there made he many a wente. 
And to himselfe fal oft he said, Alas I 
Fro hennis rode my blisse and my solas : 
As woiUdd blisfal Qod now for his Joie, 
I mii^t her sene agen come In to Troie I 
And to the yondh: hil I gan her goide. 
Alas 1 and there I toke of her mj lew: 
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And joiid I saw her to her fathir ride; 
For florow of wbiche mine hart shall to-cleve; 
And hithir home X came whan it was eve ; 
And here I dwel ; outrcast from alU Jole, 
And shall, til I male sene her efte tai Trotci 

And of himselfe imaginid he ofte 
To ben defaltid, pale and woxen lesse 
Than he was wonte, and that men saidin softer 
What may it be ? who can the sothb guess, 
Why Troilos hath al this heviness? 
And al this n' as but Ills melancoUe, 
That he had of himseUb snche Cuitasie. 

Anothlr time imaginin he would 
Thate every wight, that past him by the wey 
Had of him routhe, and that thei saien should, 
I am right sorry, TroUus wol dey ! 
, And thus he drove a dale yet forth or twey 
As ye have herde : suche life gan he to lede 
As he that stode betwixhi hope and drede : 

For which him likid in his songis shewe 
Th' encheson of his wo as he best might, 
And made a songe of wordis but a fewe. 
Somwhat his woeful herte for to light, 
And when he was from every mann'is sight 
With soft^ voice he of his lady dere, 
That absent was, gan Biog as ye may here : 

This song when he thus soi^^ had. Ail sone 
He fel agen into his sights olde : 
And every ni^^t, as was his wonte to done, 
He stod^ the bright moond to beholde 
And all his sorowe to the moone he tolde. 
Anil said : I wis, whan thou art homid newe, 
I shall be glad, if al the world be trewe I" 

Another exqnisite masiyer of this species of style, where the 
scholar and the poet supplies the material, but the perfect well- 
bred gentleman the expressions and the arrangement, is George 
Herbert. Ab from the nature of the subject, and the too frequent 
quaintness of the thoughts, his Temple, or Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations, are comparatively but little known, I shall 
extract two poems. The first is a sonnet, equally admirable for 
the weight, number, and expression of the thoughts, and for the 
simple dignity of the language (unless, indeed, a fastidious 
taste should object to the latter half of the sixth line). The 
second is a poem of greater length, which I have chosen not only 
for the present purpose, but likewise as a striking example and 
illustration of an assertion hazarded in a former page of these 
sketches ; namely, that the characteristic fault of our elder poets 
is the reverse of that which distinguishes too many of our more 
recent versifiers ; the one conveying the most fantastic thoughts 
in th« most correct and naturial language, the other in the most 

o 
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fantadtic language conyejing the most triyial thoughts. Th< 
latter is a riddle of words; the former an enigma of though ta 
The one reminds me of an odd passage in Drayton's Idea»: 

SomnET IX. 

As other men, so I m3r8elf do mtue, 
Whj in this sort I wrest Invention so ; 
, And why these giddy nutaphan I use, 
Leaving the path the greater part do go? 
I will resolve you : lamhmatie! 

The other recalls a still odder passage in The Synagogue, or 
the Shadow of the Temple, a connected series of poems in imita- 
tion of Herbert's Temple, and in some editions annexed to it. 

" bow my mind 

Isgravell'dl 

Not a thought, 
That I can find, 

But's ravell'd 

All to nou^t I 
Short ends of threads. 

And narrow shreds 
Of lists, 
Knot's snarled ruffs, 

Loose broko:! tufks 
Of twists. 
Are my torn meditation's ragged dothUig. 
Which, wound and woven, shape a suit for nothing: 
One while I think, and then I am in pain 
To think how to nnthink that thons^t again 1* 

Immediately after these burlesque passages, I cannot proceed 
to the extracts promised, without changing the ludicrous tone of 
feeling by the interposition of the three following stanzas of 
Herbert's : 

VIKTUE. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bri|^t, 
The bridal of the earth and sky: 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-niglrt, 
For thou must die ! 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Btds the rash gazer wipe his eye : * 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 
And thou must die I 

Sweet spring, fall of sweet days and roseB, 
A box where sweets compacted Ue : 
My music shows ye have your closes. 
And all must die I 

THE BOSOM SIN: 

A 80MNBI BT OBOROB HEKBEIT. 

! 4)rd, with what care hast thou begirt us round I 
rarenta first season us ; then schoolmasters 
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DeliTor BB to laws: th^ send xa bound 

To rnles of reason, holy measengeTB, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin. 

AffllcMons sorted, anguish of all sIms, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in. 

BiU^ laid open, millions of surprises ; 

Blessings befordumd, ties of gratefalneos, 

The sound of Glory ringing in our ears; 

Without^ our shame ; within, our oonsdenosi ; 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears ! 
Yet all these fences, and their whole arraj 
One cunning boscnn-sin blows quite away. 

LOVB UNKNOWN. 

Dear fiiend, sit down, the tale is long and sad : 

And in my faintings, I presume, your love 

Will more comply than help. A Lord I had. 

And have, of whom some grounds, which may improve, 

I hold for two lives, and both lives in me. 

To him I brought a dish of fruit one day 

And in the middle placed my heart But he 

(I sigh to say) 
liook'd on a servant who did know his eye 
Better than you know me, or (whldi is one) 
Than I myself. The servant instantly 
Quitting the fhilt, seized on my heart alone. 
And threw it in a font, wherein did fall 
A stream of blood, which issued firom the side 
Of a great rock : I well remember all. 
And have good cause: there it was, diipped and dyed. 
And washed, and wrung I the very wringing yet 
Enforoeth tears. " Tour heart was foul, I fear." 
Indeed 'tis true. I did and do commit 
Many a fault, more than my lease will bear; 
Yet still ask'd pardon, and was not draied. 
But you shall hear. After my heart was well. 
And clean and figdr, as 1 one eventide 

(I sigh to teU) 
Walked by myself abroad, I saw a large 
And qMdous furnace flaming, and thereon 
A boiling cakiron, round about whose verge,' 
Was in great letters set AFFLICTION. 
The greatness show'd the owner. So I went 
To fetch a sacrifice out of my fold, 
lliinking with that, which I did thus present, 
To warm his love, which, I did fear, grew cold. 
But as my heart did tender it, the man 
Who was to take it from me, slipped his hand. 
And threw my heart into the scalding pan ; 
My heart that brought it (do you understand T) 
TTbe offerer's heart " Your heart was hard, I feat. " 
Indeed tjs true. I found a callons matter 
Began to spread and to escpatiate then : 
But with a ricbor drug than scalding water 
I bath'd it often, even with holy blood, 
Which at a board, while many drank bare wine^ 
A fdend did steal into my cup tbr good, 
Even taken inwardly, and most divine 
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To rapple hardn c a aa a. Bat at the length 

Oirt of the caklroD getting, aoon I fled 

Unto my honae, where to repair the strength 

Which I had loat, I hasted to my bed ; 

Bat whea I thoaght to steep oat all these fitalta 

(I sigh to speak) 
I found thai aome had stnfTd the bed with thooe^ts, 
X woald say thornt. Dear, conld my heart not break. 
When with my pleaaorea even my rest was gone ? 
Fall well I onderstood who had been there: 
For I had given the key to none bat one : 
It most be he. " Toor heart was dall, I fear." 
Indeeda slack and sleepy state of mind 
Did oft poss e ss me so, that when I prayed. 
Though my lips went, my heart did stay behind. 
But all my scores were by another paid. 
Who took the debt upon hinu— " Truly, friend. 
For au^^t I hear, your Master ahows to you 
More fitvour than you wot of Mark the end I 
The font did only what was old renew : 
The caldron aoppLed what was grown too hard : 
The thorns did quicken what was grown too dull : 
All did but strive to mend what you had marr'd. 
Wherefore be dwered, and praise him to the full 
Each day, each hour, each moment of the week, 
Who Ikin would have you be new, tender, quick !" 



■^oa- 



CHAPTEB XX. 

The former SDl^Jeot oontlnued^The neutral style, or that oommon to Froae and Pbeir] 
exempUfled by apedmens from CSiancer, Herbert, and otiierB. 

IHAYE no fear in declaring mj conyiction, that the excellence 
defined and exemplified in the preceding chapter is not the 
characteristic excellence of Mr. Wordsworth's style ; because I can 
add, with equal sincerity, that it is precluded by higher powers. 
The praise of uniform adherence to genuine logical English is 
undoubtedly his; nay, laying the' main emphasis on the word 
uniform, I will dare add that, of all contemporary poets, it is 
his alone. For in a less absolute sense of the word, I should 
certainly include Mr. Bowles, Lord Byron, and, as to all his later 
writings, Mr. Southey, the exceptions in their works being so few 
and unimportant. But of the specific excellence described in the 
quotation from Garve, I appear to find more and more undoubted 
specimens in the works of others ; for instance, among the minor 
poems of Mr. Thomas Moore, and of our illustrious Laureate. To 
me it will always remain a singular and noticeable fact, that a 
theory which would establish this lingua commums, not only as 
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the best, but as the only commendable style, slionld have pro- 
ceeded from a poet, wbose diction, next to tbat of Shakespeare i 
and Milton, appears to me, of all others, the most indiyidualized J 
and characteristic. And let it be remembered, too, that I am now 
interpreting the controverted passages of Mr. W.'s critical preface 
by the purpose and object which he may be supposed to have 
intended, rather than by the sense which the words themselves 
must convey, if they are taken without this allowance. 

A person of any taste, who had but studied three or four of 
Shakespeare's principal plays, would, without the name affixed, 
scarcely fail to recognise as Shakespeare's a quotation from any 
other play, though but of a few Hues. A similar peculiarity, 
though in a less degree, attends Mr. Wordsworth's style, when- 
ever he speaks in his own person ; or whenever, though under a 
feigned name, it is clear that he himself is still speaking, as in 
the different d/romudis persovuB of The Becluse. Even in the other 
poems in which he purposes to be most dramatic, there are few 
in which it does not occasionally b^arst forth. The reader might 
often address the poet in his own words with reference to persons 
introduced : 

" It seems, as I retrace the ballad line by line, 
Thai bat half of it la theirs, and the better half is thine. ' 

Who, having been previously acquainted with any considerable 
portion of Mr. Wordsworth's publications, and having studied 
them with a full feeling of the author's genius, would not at once 
claim as Wordsworthian the little poem on the rainbow P 

" The child is father of the man," Jec 

Or in the Lucy Gray P 

" No mate, no comrade Jjaey knew : 
She dwelt on a wide, moor ; 
T%e sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door." 

Or in the Idle Shepherd Boys P 

" Along ithe river's stony marge 
IThe sand-lark diamits a Joyous song; 
The thrash is busy in the wood. 
And carols load and strong. 
A thousand lambs are on the rocks 
All newly bom I both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee, and more than all. 
Those boys with their green coronal, 
They never heard the cry, 
That plaintive cry ! which up the bill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon Gill/* 
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Need I mention the ezqnisite description of the Sea Loch in 
the Blind Highland Boy. Who but a poet tells a tale in such 
language to the little ones by the fire-side 



**Tet had he many a restlew dream« 
Both when he beard the eagle's screao^ 
And when he heard the torrents roar. 
And heard the water beat the shore 

Near where their cottage stood. 

** Beside a lake theh- cottage stood. 
Not small like ours, a peaoeftal flood ; 
Bat one of mighty size, and struge ; 
That rough or smooth is fall of dunge, 
And stirring in its bed. 

" For to this lake by nig^t and day. 
The great sea-water finds its way 
Through long, long windings of the hUiB, 
And drinks up all the pretty rills ; 
And rivers large and strong : 

** Then harries back the road it cam^» 
Betoms on errand still the same ; / 

This did it when the earth was new ; ^ 

And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 

** And with the coming of the tide. 
Come boats and ships that sweetly ride. 

Between the woods and lofty rodcs ; ' 

And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands." 

I might quote almost the whole of his Ruth, but take the 
following Stanzas : 

** Bat as yoa have before been told, f 

This stripling, sportive, gay, and bold. 
And with his dancing crest. 
So beautifdl, through savage lands 
Had roam'd about with vagrant bands 
Of Indians hi the West. 

*' The wind, the tempest roaring high. 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 
Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a youth to whom was given I 

So much of earth, so much of heaven. 
And such impetuous blood. 

" Whatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound. 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse ; seem'd allied 
To his own powers, and Justified 
The workings of his heart. 

■' Nor less to feed voluptuous thought 
The beauteoas forms of nature wivxii^t J 
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Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
IThe breezes their own languor lent, 
The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those magic bowers. 

** Tet In his worst pursuits, I ween. 
That sometimes tiiere did intervene 
Pore hopes of high intent : 
For passions, link'd to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
, Of noble sentiment." 

But from Mr. Wordsworth's more elevated compositions, wMch 
alreadj form tkree-fourtlis of his works, and wOl, I trust, consti- 
tute hereafter a still greater proportion ; — ^from these, whether in 
rhyme or in blank verse, it would be difficult and almost super* 
fluous to select instances of a diction peculiarly his own, of a 
style which cannot be imitated without being at once recognised 
as originating in Mr. Wordsworth. It would not be easy to open 
on any one of his loftier strains, that does not contain examples 
of thLs ; and more in proportion as the lines are more excellent 
and most like the author. For those who may happen to be less 
familiar with his writings, I will give three specimens taken with 
little choice. The first from the lines on the Boy of Windermere, — 
who 

*' Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him. And they would shout. 
Across tiie watery vale and shout agcin 
With long hallooe, and screams, and edioes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 
Of mirth and Jocund din ! And when it chanced. 
That pauses of deep silence mock'd his skill, 
3%en iomeiimu in that silence, whUe he hvmg 
Listening, a gentle ^lock of mUd iurprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Cf mountain torrents ■* or the visiUe scene * 



* Mr. Wordsworth's having Judiciously some clear reference, proper w metaphorical, 

adopted *' concourse toUd " in this passage for to the theatre. Thus liilton : 

"a wild scene," as it stood in the forma- ..cedar and pine, and fir and branching 

edition, encourages me to hazard a remark, naim 

which I certainly should not have made in ^ sylvan scene; and as the ranks ascend 

the works of apoet less austere^ accurate in sbaOe above shade, a woody theatre 

the use of words than he is, to his own great Qf gtateliest view " 

honour. It respects the propriety of the word r x^ ^ a. '^ , * •!. 

"scene," even in the sentence in which it is ^ ^ ^^^ ^ any extension of its meanmg 

retain^. Dryden,and he only in his more J®«*"««,*^« TL^"*.'!^'*?^^ "'^'if ^^^""^^ 

careless v«rs4, was the first, as far as my }?*" °»*B*^* ^u^u^'' *n««°^<^,*8 »>* i»»,^ 

researches have discovered, who. for the con. ^ ™»J«? ^' "^^^ ^ recommend, it may stall 

venlenoe of rhyme, used this word in the s'P^ t^^; 5?*^^* tilings; namely, the 

vague sense which has been since too cur- «»n«7. «od the characters and actions pre- 

rent even in our best writers, add which rented on tiie stage during toe presence of 

(unfortunately, I think) is given •• Its first partlcii^ scenes. It can tiierefore be pre. 

explanation ii Dr. Johion'i Dictionary, and «rved from obscurity only by keening the 

th£«fore would be taken by an incaitious ^f^""^ signification ftiU in the mind. Thus 

reader as its proper sense. In Shakespeare """ton agam: 

and Milton the word is never used withoat *' Prepare fhee for anolher scene.** 
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WouUL enter umawam into kit mind 
WiA ail Us solemn imagery, iU rocfct, 
Its vjoedt, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into ikt 5oton» (^ ikt tUadtf lake.'' 

The second shall be that noble imitation of Drayton * (if it was 
not rather a coincidence) in the Joanna : 

" When I had gazed perhaps two minates' qiaoe, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mind, and laughed aloud. 
The rock, like something starting from a Aexs^ 
Took up the lady's voioe, and laughed again ! 
That ancient woman seated on Helm-crag 
Was ready with her cavern ! Hammar^car, 
And the tall steep of Silver-How sent forth 
A noise of.laughter : southern Loughrigg heard. 
And iVdrfleld answered with a mountain tone. 
Helvellyn fisur into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady's voice 1— old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking trumpet !— back out of the clouds 
From QLaramara southward came the voioe : 
And Eirkstone tossed it from his misty head !" 

The third, which is in rhyme, I take from the Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle, upon the restoration of Lord Clifford, the 
shepherd, to the estate of his ancestors : 

" Now another day is come 
Fitter hope, and nobler doom : 
He nath thrown aside his croolc, 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in the halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ; 
Quell the Scot, exclaims the lance ! 
Bear me to the heart of France, 
Is the longing of the shield — 
Tell thy name, thou trembling field I 
Field of death, where'er thou be. 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
Happy day, and mighty hour. 
When our shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored. 
Like a re-appearing star, 
like a glory from afar, 
First shall head the flock of war !" 



^ 



•'Which Copland scarce had spoke, but 
quickly every hill 

Upon her verge that stands, the neighbour- 
ing vallies fill ; 

Helvillon ft-om his height, it through the 
mountains threw, 

From whom as soon agam, the sound 
Dunbalrase drew, 

From whoM stone- trophicd head, it on the 
Wendroes weiiti 



Which, tow'rds the sea again, resounded it 

to Dent. 
That Brodwater, therewith within her 

banks astound. 
In sailing to the sea told it to Egremound, 
Whose buildings, walks and streets, witii 

echoes loud and long. 
Did mightily commend old Copland for 

her song 1" 

Drayton's Pdlyoibion : l^mg XXX 



i 
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"Alas! the fervent baiper did not know, 

That for a tranquil soul the lay was firamed. 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go. 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 

" Love had he found in huts where poor men lie : 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in tt^ starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills." 

The words themselYes in tlie foregoing extracts are, no doubt, 
Bofficientlj common for the greater part. (But in what poem are 
they not so P if we except a few misadventurons attempts to trans- 
late the arts and sciences into Terse P) In The Excursion the 
number of polysyllabic (or what the coilnmon people call dic- 
tionary) words is more than usually great. And so must it needs 
be, in proportion to the number and variety of an author's con- 
ceptions, and his solicitude to express them with precision. But 
are those words in those places commonly employed in real life to 
express the same thought or outward thing P Are they the style 
used in the ordinary intercourse of spoken words P No ; nor are 
the modes of connections : and still less the breaks and transitions. 
"Would any but a poet — at least could any one without being con- 
scious that he had expressed himself with noticeable vivacity — 
have described a bird singing loud by, " The thrush is busy in the 
woodP" Or have spoken of boys with a string of club-moss 
round their rusty hats, as the boys "vnth their green coronal*'? 
Or have translated a beautiful May-day into " Both earth and shy 
heep jubilee?" Or have brought aU the different marks and cir- 
cumstances of a sea-loch before the mind, as the actions of a 
living and acting power P Or have represented the reflection of 
the sky in the water as, " That tmcertain heaven received into the 
bosom of the stead/y lake " ? Even the grammatical construction is 
not unfrequently peculiar ; as, " The wind, the tempest roaring 
high, the tumult of a tropic sky, might well be davigerous food to 
hiniy a youth to whom was given," &c. There is a peculiarity in 
the frequent use of the Aavvdfynjrov {i. 6., the omission of the connec- 
tive particle before the last of several words, or several sentences 
used grammatically as single words, all being in the same case and 
governing or governed by the same verb), and not less in the con- 
struction of words by apposition {to Mm, a yotUh), In short, were 
there excluded from Mr. Wordsworth's poetic compositions all 
that a literal adherence to the theory of his preface would 
exclude, two-thirds at least of the marked beauties of his poetiy 
must be erased. For a far greater number of lines would be 
sacrificed than in any other recent poet; because the pleasure 
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receiYecL from Wordsworth's poems being less derived either from 
excitement of ouriosit j or the rapid flow of narration, the striking 
passages form a larger proportion of their value. I do not adduco 
it as a fair criterion of comparative excellence, nor do I even think 
it such ; but merely as matter of fact. I afiSrm, that from no con- 
temporary writer conld so many lines be quoted, without reference 
to the poem in which they are found, for their own independent 
weight or beauty. From the sphere of my own experience, I can 
bring to my recollection three persons, of no every-day powers 
and acquirements, who had read the poems of others with more 
and more unalloyed pleasure, and had thought more highly of 
their authors, as poets ; who yet have confessed to me, that from 
no modem work had so many passages started up anew in their 
minds at different times, and as different occasions had awakened 
a meditative mood. 



CHAPTEE XXT. 

Banarks on the present mode of oondnctiog critical JoomalB. 

LONG have I wished to see a fair and philosophical inquisition 
into the character of Wordsworth, as a poet, on the evidence 
of his published works ; and a positive, not a comparative, appre- 
ciation of their characteristic excellences, deficiencies, and defects. 
I know no claim that the mere opinion of any individual can have 
to weigh down the opinion of the author himself ; against the pro- 
bability of whose parental partiality we ought to set that of his 
having thought longer and more deeply on the subject. But I 
should call that investigation fair and philosophical, in which the 
critic announces and endeavours to establish tihie principles, which 
he holds for the foundation of poetry in general, with the speci- 
fication of these in their application to the different classes of 
poetry. Having thus prepared his canons of criticism for praise 
and condemnation, we would proceed to particularize the most 
striking passages to which he deems them applicable, faithfully 
noticing the frequent or infrequent recurrence of similar merits 
or defects, and as faithfully distdnguishing what is characteristic 
from what is accidental, or a mere flagging of the wing. Then if 
his premises be rational, his deductions legitimate, and his con 
elusions justly applied, the reader, and possibly the poet himself^ 
may adopt his judgment in the light of judgment and in the inde 
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pendexLce of free agency. If be has en*ed, he presents his errors 
in a definite place and tangible form, and holds the torch and 
guides the way to their detection. 

I most willingly admit, and estimate at a high value, the servicea 
which the Edinburgh Heview, and others formed afterwards on 
the same plan, have rendered to society in the diffusion of know- 
ledge. I think the commencement of the Edinburgh Review an 
important epoch in periodical criticism ; and that it has a claim 
upon the gratitude of the literary republic, and indeed of the 
reading public at large, for having originated the scheme of 
reviewing those books only, which are susceptible and deserving 
of argumentative criticism. Not less meritorious, and far more 
faithfully and in general far more ably executed, is their plan of 
supplying the vacant place of the trash or mediocrity wisely left 
to sink into oblivion by their own weight, with original essays on 
the most interesting subjects of the time, religious or political ; 
in which th^ titles of the books or pamphlets prefixed furnish 
only tie name and occMion of the disquisition. I do not arraign 
the keenness or asperity of its damnatory style, in and for itself, 
as long as the author is addressed or treated as the mere imperso- 
nation of the work then under triaL I have no quarrel with them 
on this account, as long as no personal allusions are admitted, and 
no re-commitment (for new trial) of juvenile performances, that 
were published, perhaps forgotten, many years before the com- 
mencement of the review : since for the forcing back of such works 
to public notice no motives are easily assignable, but such as are 
fundshed fco the critic by his own personal malignity; or what is 
still worse, by a habit of malignity in the form of mere wantonness. 

*' No private grudge tb^ need, no peraonal spite: 
The viva mtio is its own delight ! 
All enmity, all envy, they difirJaim, 
Disinterested thieves of oar good name ; 
Oool, sober mard»ers of their neighbour's fiune 1" 

S.T.C. 

Every cens ure, every sarcasm respecting a publ ication whi ch 
the critic, witii the criticized wo rk before Mrn^c^ Tnglra ppX^, i« 
the criticm^ht. TOewriter is authorized to reply, but not to 
complain! Neither can any one prescribe to the critic how soft 
or how hard, how friendly or how bitter, shall be the phrases 
which he is to select for the expression of such reprehension or 
ridicule. The critic must know what effect it is his object to 
produce; and with a view to this effect must he weigh his words. 
But as soon as the critic betrays that he ki^ows more of his 
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author than the author's publications could have told him, as 
soon as from this more intimate knowledge, elsewhere obtained, he 
Avails himself of the slightest trait O/gaind the author, his censure 
instantly becomes personal injury, his sarcasms personal insults. 
He ceases to be a critic, and takes on him the most contemptible 
character to which a rational creature can be degraded, that of a 
gossip, backbiter, and pasquillant : but with this heavy aggrava- 
tion, that he steals the unquiet, the deforming passions of the 
world, into the museum ; into the very place which, next to the 
chapel and oratory, should be our sanctuary, and secure place of 
refuge ; offers abominations on the altar of the Muses ; and makes 
its sacred paling the veiy circle in which he conjures up the lying 
and profane spirit. 

This determination of unlicensed personality, and of permitted 
and legitimate censure (which I owe in part to the illustrious 
Lessing, himself a model of acute, spirited, sometimes stinging, 
but always argumentative and honourable criticism) is, beyond con- 
troversy, the true one ; and though I would not myself exercise 
all the rights of the latter, yet, let but the former be excluded, I 
submit myself to its exercise in the hands of others, without 
complaint and without resentment. 

Let a communication be formed between any number of learned 
men in the various branches of science and literature ; and whether 
the pi*esident or central committee be in London, or Edinburgh, 
if only they previously lay aside their individuality, and pledge 
themselves inwardly, as well as ostensibly, to administer judgment 
according to a constitution and code of laws ; and if by grounding 
this code on the two-fold basis of universal morals and philosophic 
reason, independent of aU foreseen application to particular works 
and authors, they obtain the right to speak each as the represen- 
tative of their body corporate; they shall have honour and good 
wishes from me, and I shall accord to them their fair dignities, 
though self-assumed, not less cheerfully than if I could inquire 
concerning them in the herald's office, or turn to them in the book 
of peerage. However loud may be the outcries for prevented or 
subverted reputation, however numerous and impatient the com- 
plaints of merciless severity and insupportable despotism, I shall 
neither feel nor utter aught but to the defence and justification 
of the critical machine. Should any literary Quixote find him- 
self provoked by its sounds and regular movements, I should 
admonish him, with Sancho Fanza, that it is no giant, but a 
windmill ; there it stands on its own place and its own hiUock, 
never goes out of the way to attack any one, and to none, and 
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from none, either giyes or asks assistance. When the public press 
has poared in any part of its produce between its mill-stones, it 
grinds it off, one man's sack the same as another, and with what- 
ever wind may then happen to be blowing. All the two-and-thirt j 
winds are alike its friends. Of the whole wide atmosphere, it 
does not desire a single finger-breadth more than what is necessary 
for its saus to turn round in. But this space must be left free 
and unimpeded. Gnats, beetles, wasps, butterflies, and the whole 
tribe of ephemerals and insignificants, may flit in and out and be- 
tween ; may hum, and buzz, and jar; may shrill their tiny pipes, 
and wind their puny horns, unchastised and unnoticed. But 
idlers and bravados of larger size and prouder show must beware 
how they place themselves within its sweep. Much less may they 
presume to lay hands on the sails, the strength of which is neither 
greater or less than as the wind is which drives them round. 
Whomsoever the remorseless arm slings aloft, or whirls along 
with it in the air, he has himself alone to blame ; though when the 
same arm throws him from it, it will. more often double than break 
the force of his f aU. 

Putting aside the too manifest and too frequent interference of 
national party, and even personal predilection or aversion, and re- 
serving for deeper feelings those worse and more criminal in- 
trusions into the sacredness of private life, which not seldom 
merit legal rather than literary chastisement, the two principal 
objects and occasions which I find for blame and regret in the 
conduct of the review in question are, first, its unfaithfulness to 
its own announced and excellent plan, by subjecting to criticism 
works neither indecent or immoral, yet of such trifling importance 
even in point of size, and, according to the critic's own verdict, so 
devoid of all merit, as must excite in the most candid mind the 
suspicion either that dislike or vindictive feelings were at work ; 
or that there was a cold prudential pre-determination to increase 
the sale of the Review by flattering the malignant passions of 
human nature. That I may not myself become subject to the 
charge, which I am bringing against others, by an accusation 
without proof, I refer to the article on Dr. Bennell's sermon in 
the veiy flrst number of the Edinburgh Review as an illustra- 
tion of my meaning. If in looking through all the succeeding 
volumes the reader should find this a solitary instance, I must 
submit to that painful forfeiture of esteem which awaits a ground- 
less or exaggerated charge. 

The second point of objection belongs to this review only iif^ 
common with ill other works of periodical criticism; at least, it 
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applies in common to tlie general system of all, whatever excep- 
tion there may be in f ayoiir of particnlar articles. Or if it at- 
taches to the Edinburgh Review, and to its only co-rival, the 
Qaarterly, with any peculiar force, this results from the superi- 
ority of talent, acquirement, and information which both have so 
undeniably displayed, and which doubtless deepens the regret 
though not the blame. I am referring to the substitution of asser- 
tion for argument; to the frequency of arbitrary and sometimes 
petulant v^dicts, not seldom unsupported even by a single quota- 
tion from the work condemned, which might at least have ex- 
plained the critic's meaning, if it did not prove the justice of his 
sentence. Even where this is not the case, the ezlsucts are too 
often made without reference to any general grounds or rules 
from which the f aultiness or inadmissibility of the qualities at- 
tributed may be deduced, and without any attempt to show that 
the qualities are attributable to the passage extracted. I have 
met with such extracts from Mr. Wordsworth's poems, annexed to 
such assertions, as lead me to imagine that the reviewer, having 
written his critique before he had read the work, had then pricked 
with a pin for passages wherewith to illustrate the various branches 
of his preconceived opinions. By what principle of rational choice 
can we suppose a critic to have been directed (at least in a CShris- 
tian country, and himself, we hope, a Christian) who gives the 
following lines, portraying the fervour of solitary devotion excited 
by the magnificent display of the Almighty's works, as a proof 
and example of an author^s tendency to downright ravings, and 
absolute unintelligibility P 

" then what aoal was his, when on ^e tops 
Of the high mountains he beheld the son 
Rise np, and bathe the world In light ! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid tnxae of earth, 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love I Sound needed none^ 
Norany voice of joy: his spirit drank 
The spectacle ! sensation, soul, and form. 
All melted into him. Iliey swallowed up 
His animal being : in them did he live, 
And by them did he live : they were his life. 

The Exodbskw. 

Can it be expected that either the author or his admirers should 
be induced to pay any serious attention to decisions which prove 
nothing but the pitiable state of the* critic's own taste and sensi- 
bility P On opening the Review they see a favourite passage, of 
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the force and truth of which they had an intnitive certainty in 
their own inward experience, confirmed, if confirmation it coxdd 
receive, by the sympathy of their most enlightened friends, some 
of whom perhaps, even in the world's opinion, hold a higher in- 
tellectaal rank than the critic himself would presume to claim. 
And this very passage they find selected as the characteristic 
effusion of a mind deserted by reason; as furnishing evidence 
that the writer was raving, or he could not have thus strung words 
together without sense or purpose ! No diversity of taste seems 
capable of explaining such a contrast in judgment. 

That I had overrated the merit of a passage or poem, that I 
had erred concerning the degree of its excellence, I might be 
easily induced to believe or apprehend. But that lines, the sense 
of which I had analyzed and found consonant with all the best 
convictions of my understanding, and the imagery and diction 
of which had collected round those convictions my noblest as 
well as my n^ost delightful feelings; that I should admit such 
lines to be mere nonsensa or lunacy, is too much for the most 
ingenious arguments to effect. But that such a revolution of 
taste should be brought about by a few broad assertions, seems 
Httle less than impossible. On the contrary, it would require 
an effort of charity not to dismiss the criticism with the aphorism 
of the wise man, in animam malevolcmi sapientia haud tTdrwre 
potest. 

What then if this very critic should have cited a large number 
of single lines, and even of long paragraphs, which he himself ac- 
knowledges to possess eminent and origiiaal beauty P What if he 
himself has owned that beauties as great are scattered in abun- 
dance throughout the whole book P And yet, though under this 
impression, should have commenced his critique in vulgar exalta- 
tion with a prophecy meant to secure its own fulfilment ? With 
a " This won't do !" What if after such acknowledgments, ex- 
torted from his own judgment, he should proceed from charge to 
charge of tameness and raving, flights and flatness ; and at length, 
consigning the author to the house of incurables, should conclude 
with a strain of rudest contempt, evidently grounded in the dis- 
tempered state of his own moral associations P Suppose, too, all 
this done without a single leading principle established or even an- 
nounced, and without any one attempt at argumentative deduction, 
though the poet had presented a more than usual opportunity for 
it, by having previously made public his own principles of judg- 
ment in poetry, and supported them by a connected train of 
reasoning! 
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The office and duty of the poet is to select the most dignified aa 
well as 

** The gajei^ happleafe attttude of thingi.'* 

The reverse, for in all cases a reverse is possible, is the appropriate 
business of biirlesqae and travesty, a predominant taste for which 
has been always deemed a mark of a low and degraded mind. 
When I was at Rome, among many other visits to the tomb of 
Jnlins n., I went thither once with a Prussian artist, a man of 
genius and great vivacity of feeling. As we were gazing on Michael 
Angelo's Moses, our conversation turned on the horns and beard 
of that stupendous statue; of the necessity of each to support the 
other; of the superhuman effect of the former, and the necessity 
of the existence of both to give a harmony and integrity both to 
the image and the feeling excited by it. Conceive them removed, 
and the statue would become tm-natural, without being aiwper- 
naturaL We called to mind the horns of the rising sun, and I 
repeated the noble passage from Taylor's Holy Dying. That 
horns were the emblem of power and sovereignty among the 
Eastern nations, and are still retained as such in Abyssinia; the 
Achelous of the ancient Greeks ; and the probable ideas and feel- 
ings that originally suggested the mixture of the human and the 
brute form in the fig^e by which they realized the idea of their 
\ mysterious Fan, as representing intelligence blended with a darker 
' power, deeper, mightier, and more universal than the conscious 
intellect of man, than intelligence ; all these thoughts and recol- 
lections passed in procession before our minds. My companion, 
who possessed more than his share of the hatred which his coun- 
trymen bore to the French, had just observed to me, " A French- 
man, sir, is the only animal in the human shape that by no 
possibility can lift itself up to religion or poetry ;" when, lo ! 
two French officers of distinction and rank entered the church ! 
" Mark you," whispered the Prussian, " the first thing which those 
scoundrels will notice (for they will begin by instantly noticing 
the statue in parts, without one moment's pause of admiration 
impressed by the whole) will be the horns and the beard. And the 
associations which they will immediately connect with them will 
be those of a he-goat and a cuckold." Never did man guess more 
luckily. Had he inherited a portion of the great legislator's pro- 
phetic powers, whose statue we had been contemplating, he could 
scarcely have uttered words more coincident with the result ; for 
even as he had said, so it came to pass. 
In The Excursion the poet has introduced an old man, bom in 
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humble but not abject circumstances, wbo bad enjoyed more than 
usual advantages of education, both from books and from the more 
awful discipline of nature. This person he represents as having 
been driven by the restlessness of fervid feelings and from a crav- 
ing intellect to an itinerant life, and as having, in consequence, 
passed the larger portion of his time, from earliest nxanhood, in 
villages and hamlets from door to door : 

''A vagrant merchant bend braeafli his load/' 

Now whether this be a character appropriate to a lofty didactic 
poem, is perhaps questionable. It presents a fair subject for con- 
troversy ; and the question is to be determined by the congruity 
or incongruity of such a character with what shall be proved to 
be the essential constituents of poetry. But surely the critic 
who, passing by all the opportunities which such a mode of life 
would present to such a man ; all the advantages of the liberty of 
nature, of solitude, and of solitary thought ; all the varieties of 
X^laces and seasons, through which his track had lain, with aJl the 
varying imageiy they bring wilh them ,* and lastly, aU the obser- 
vations of men, 

*' Their manners, their ei^oyments and pnrsQilis, 
Their passions and their feelingB." 

which the memory of these yearly jonmeys must have given aaid 
recalled to such a mind — ^the critic, I s^y, who from the multitude 
of possible associations should pass by all these in order to fix his 
attention exclusively on the pin-papers, and stay-tapes, which 
might have been among the wares of his pack : this critic, in my 
opinion, cannot be thought to possess a much higher or much 
healthier state of moral feeling than the Frenchman above 
recorded. 



CHAPTEB XXn. 

The cbamcteristle defleots of Wordsworth*^ poetry, with the principles from ^hich the Judg- 
ment, that thoy are defects, is deduced— Their proportion to the beauties— For tiie greatest 
part duucKcterlstic of his theory only. 

IP Mr. Wordsworth has set forth principles of poetry which his 
arguments are insufficient to support, let him and those who 
have adopted his sentiments be set right by the confutation of 
those arguments, and by the substitution of more philosophical 
principles. And still let the due credit be given to the portion 
and importance of the truths whioh ar9 blended with hk theory : 

F 
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tmths, the too exclosiye attention to which had occasioned its 
errors, by tempting him to carry those traths beyond their proper 
limits. If his mistaken theory has at all influenced his poetic 
compositions, let the effects be pointed out, and the instances 
given. But let it likewise be shown how far the influence has 
acted; whether diffusively, or only by starts; whether the number 
and importance of the poems and passages thus infected be great 
or trifling compared with the sound portion ; and lastly, whether 
they are inwoven into the texture oi his works, or are loose and 
separable. The result of such a trial would evince beyond a 
doubt, what it is high time to announce decisively and aloud, that 
the supposed characteristics of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry, whether 
admired or reprobated ; whether they are simplicity or simple- 
ness ; faithful adherence to essential nature, or wilful selections 
from human nature of its meanest forms and under the least 
attractive associations: are as little the real characteristics of 
his poetry at large, as of his genius and the constitution of his 
mind. 

In a comparatively small number of poems, he chose to try an 
experiment ; and this experiment we wiU suppose to have failed. 
Yet even in these poems it is impossible not to perceive that the 
natural tendency of the poet's mind is to great objects and 
elevated conceptions. The poem entitled Fidelity is for the 
greater part written in language as unraised and naked as any 
perhaps in the two volumes. Yet take the following stanza and 
compare it with the preceding stanzas of the same poem*. 

" There sometiiiies does a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak 
la agrmphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud. 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blsst. 
That if it oould would harry past, 
But that enonnous barrier holds it fasV 

Or compare the four last lines of the concluding stanza with 
the former half : 

^ Yet proof was plain that since the day 
On which the traveller thus had died. 
The dog had watched about the spot, 
Or by his master's side : 
How nourM^ therefor tu^ long time 
He knows %oho gave that love nibUme, , ; 

And gaveOiatttrength of feeUngt great 
Above all human estimate.*' 
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Can any candid and intelligent mind hesitate in determining 
wliicli of these best represents the tendency and native character 
of the poet's genius P Will he not decide ihat the one was written 
because the poet would so write, and the other because he could 
not so entirely repress the force and grandeur of his mind, but 
that he must in some part or other of every composition write 
otherwise P In short, that his only disease is the being out of his 
element ; like the swan, that haying amused himself, for a while, 
with crushing the weeds on the river's bank, soon returns to his 
own majestic movements oji its reflecting and sustaining surfaces 
Let it be observed, that I am here supposing the imagined jtidge, 
to whom I appeal, to have already decided a^gainst the poet's 
theory, as far as it is different from the principles of the art, 
generally acknowledged. 

I cannot here enter into a detailed examination of Mr. Words- 
worth's works ; but I wiU attempt to give the main results of my 
own judgment, after an acquaintance of many years, and repeated 
perusals. And though, to appreciate the defects of a great mind 
it is necessary to understand previously its characteristic excel- 
lences, yet I have already expressed myself with sufficient fulness 
to preclude most of the iU effects that might arise from my 
pursuing a contrary arrangement. J will therefore commence 
with what I deem the prominent defects of his poems hitherto 
published. 

The first characteristic, though only occasional defect, which I 
appear to myself to find in these poems is the inconstancy of the 
style. Under this name I refer to the sudden and unprepared 
tiunsitions from lines or sentences of peculiar felicity (at all 
events striking and original) to a style, not only unimpassioned 
but undistinguished. He sinks too often and too abruptiy to that 
style which I should place in the second division of language, 
dividing it into the three species : first, that which is peculiar to 
poetry; second, that which is only proper in prose; and third, 
the neutral or common to both. There have been works, such as 
Cowley's Essay on Cromwell, in which prose and verse are inter- 
mixed (not as in the Consolation of Boetius, or the Argenis of 
Barclay, by the insertion of poems supposed to have been spoken 
or composed on occasions previously related in prose, but) the 
poet passing from one to the other as the nature of the thoughts 
or his own feelings dictated. Yet this mode of composition does 
not satisfy a cultivated taste. There is something unpleasant in 
the being thus obliged to alternate states of feeling so dissimilar, 
and this too in a species of writing, the pleasure from which is in 
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paji; derired from the preparation and preyioos expectation of the 
reader. A portion of that awkwardness is felt which hangs upon 
the introduction of dongs in our modem comic operas ; and to 
prevent which the judicious Metastasio (as to whose exquisite 
taste there can he no hesitation, whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained as to his poetic genius) uniformly placed the aria at the 
end of the scene, at the same time that he almost always raises 
and impassions the style of the recitative immediately preceding. 
iEven in real life, the difference is great and evident between 

f words used as the arbitrary marks of tiliought^ our smooth market- 
coin of intercourse with the image and superscription worn out 

I by currency, and those which convey pictures either borrowed 
from one outward object to enliven and particularize some other ; 
or used allegorically to body forth the inward state of the person 
speaking ; or such as are at least the exponents of his peculiar 
turn and unusual extent of faculty. So much so, indeed, that in 
the social circles of private life we often find a striking use 
of the latter put a stop to the general flow of conversation, and 
by the excitement arising from concentred attention produce 
a sort of damp and interruption for some minutes after. But 
in the perusal of works of Hteraiy art, we prepare ourselves 
for such language; and the business of the writer, like that 
of a painter whose subject requires unusual splendour and 
prominence, is so to raise the lower and neutral tints, that what 
in a different style would be the commanding colours, are here 
used as the means of that gentle degradation requisite in order 
to produce the effect of a whole. Where this is not achieved 
in a poenii the metre merely reminds the reader of his claims 
in order to disappoint them; and where this defect occurs fre- 
quently, his feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and 
hypercUmax. 

I refer the reader to the exquisite stanzas cited for another 
purpose from The Blind Highland Boy ; and then annex as being 
in my opinion instances of this dishurmony in style the two f ol> 
lowing: 

** And one, the larait, was a shell. 
Which he, poor child, had studied well : 
The shell of a green tmrttob thin 
And hoUow; yon might sit therein. 
It was so wide and deep." 

*' Out Highland Boy oft visited 
The hoose which heid this prise, and led 
B!y choice or diance did thither oome 
One day, when no one was at home, 
And foond the door nnbarreiL" 
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Or page 172, voL i (The Emigrant Mother) : 



' Tls ffm» forgotten, let me do 
My beet. There was a smile or two-— 
I can remembo: them, I see 
The smiles worth all the world to ma 
Dear Bafay, I most lay thee down. 
Thou troublest me with strange alanns I 
Smilea hast thou, sweet ones of thine owb| 
I cannot keep thee in my arms^ 
For they confound me: atitiit 
I have forgot those smiles of his I" 



\ Or page 269, voL i. (To a Skylark) : 

" Thou hast a nest, f6r fhy love and thy rest* 
And though little troubled with doth. 
Drunken laric I thou would'st he loth 
To be such a traveller as I. 
Happy, happy Uver ! 
WWi a iovA at strong as a mountain river. 
Pouring oiU praise to th' Ahnightg Oiver ! 
Jay and Jollity be with us both, 
Hearing thee or else some other, 
^ As merry a brother, 

I on the earth will go plodidlDg on 

By myself cheerfully till the day is done." 

The incongroitj which I appear to find in this passage, is thai 
of the two noble lines in italics with the preceding and following. 
So YoL ii., page 30 (Besolution and Independence) : 

«* Close by a pond, upon the further side 

He stood alone ; a minute's space I g^ess, 

I watched him, he continuing motionless ; 
. To the pool's further margin then I drew; 

* He beiog all the while before me full in view/' 

Compare this with the repetition of the same image, in the next 
stanza bnt two : 

** And stiU as I drew near with gentle pace, 
Beside the little pond or moorish flood, 
Motioolefls as a cloud the old man stood: 
That heareth not the loud winds as they call. 
And moveth altogether, if it move at all." 

Or lastly, the second of the three following stanzas, compared 
both with the first and the third : 

** lly fbrmer thoughts refenmed. the fear that kilta; 
And hope that is unwilling to bo fed; 
Gold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills; 
And mighty poets in their misery dead. 
Bnt now, perpiex'd by what the old man had laid. 
My question eagerly dbl 1 renew. 
How is it that you liT^ and what Is it you do ? 
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He with a imile did then his tale repeat ; 
And said, that, gathering leeches far and wMei 
lie travelled : stirring thns about his feel 
The waters of the ponds whete they abide. 
' Onoe I oould meet with them on every side. 
Bat they have dwindled long by slow decay; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I magr.' 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 
The old num's shape, and speech, all troubled me: 
In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors oontinnally. 
Wandering about alone and silently/' 

Indeed^ this fine poem is especially characteristic of the author. 
There is scarce a defect or excellence in his writings of which it 
would not present a specimen. But it would be unjust not 
to repeat that this defect is only occasional. From a careful 
re-perusal of the two volumes of poems, I doubt whether the 
objectionable passages would amount in the whole to one hundred 
lines ; not the eighth part of the number of pages. In The Ex- 
cursion the feeling of incongruity is seldom excited by the diction 
of any passage considered in itself, but by the sudden superiority 
of some other passage forming the context. 

The second defect I could generalize with tolerable accuracy, if 
the reader will pardon an uncouth and new-coined word. There 
is, I should say, not seldom a matter-of-factness in certain, poems. 
This may be divided into, first, a laborious minuteness and 
fidelity in the representation of objects, and their positions, as 
they appeared to the poet himself; secondly, the insertion of 
accidental circumstances, in order to the ^ill explanation of his 
living characters, their dispositions and actions : which circum- 
stances might be necessary to establish the probability of a state- 
ment in real life, where nothing is taken for gi*anted by the 
hearer, but appear superfluous in poetry, where the reader is will- 
ing to believe for his own sake. To this accidentality, I object, as 
contravening the essence of poetry, which Aristotle pronounces 
to be (TfTovbcu&raTov kcu (t>i\o(ro(f>o>TaTov ycvog, the most intense, 
weighty, and philosophical product of human art ; adding, as the 
reason, that it is the most catholic and abstract. The following 
passage from Davenant's prefatory letter to Hobbes well expresses 
this truth : " When I considered the actions which I meant to de- 
scribe (those inferring the persons) I was again persuaded rather 
to choose those of a former age than the present ; and in a cen- 
tury so far removed as might preserve me from their improper 
examinations, who know not the requisites of a poem, nor how 
much pleasure they lose (and even the pleasures of heroic poesy 
are not unprofitable) who take away ^e liberty of a poet, and 
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fetter his feet in the eihackles of an historian. For why should a 
poet doubt in story to mend the intrigues of fortune by more 
delightful conveyances of probable fictions, because austere his- 
torians have entered into bond to truth P An obligation, which 
were in poets as foolish and unnecessary, as is the bondage of 
false martyrs, who lie in chains for a mistaken opinion. But by 
this I woidd im/plyy thai truths narrative and past, is the idol of histo- 
rians (who worship a dead thing) a/nd truth operative, a/nd by effects 
cowtinuaJhf alive, is the nmtress of poets, who hath not her existence 
in maMer, hut in reason" 

For this minute accuracy in the painting of local imagery, the 
lines in The Excursion, pp. 96, 97, and 98,"* may be taJcen, i£ not 
as a striking instance yet as an illustration of my meaning. It 
must be some strong motive (as, for instance, that the description 
was necessary to the intelligibility of the tale) which could induce 
me to describe in a number of verses, what a draftsman could 
present to the eye with incomparably greater satisfaction by half 
a dozen strokes of his pencil, or the painter with as many touches 
of his brush. Such descriptions too often occasion in the mind 
of a reader, who is determined to understand his author, a 
feeling of labour, not very dissimilar to that with which he would 
construct a diagram, line by line, for a long geometrical proposi- 
tion. It seems to be like taking the pieces of a dissected map out 
of its box. We first look at one part and then at another, then 
join and dove-tail them ; and when the successive acts of atten- 
tion have been completed, there is a retrogressive effort of mind to 
behold it as a whole. The poet should paint to the imagination, 
not to the fancy ; and I know no happier case to exemplify the dis- 
tinction between these two faculties. Masterpieces of the former 
mode of poetic painting abound in the writings of Milton, ex. gr. 

" The fig-tree, not that kind for findt renownU 
But such as at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and da/ughUn (from 
About the mother-tree, a piUar'd shade 
High over-archedt and bchodtg walks betwxkn: 
Hurt qfi (he Indian Eerdsman, shunning heat, 
Shdten in cod, and tends his paeturing herds 
At loopholes ctU through Sickest shade." 

Milton's Paradise Lottt ix. 1100. 

This is creation rather than painting, or if painting, yet such, 
and with such CQ-presence of the whole picture flashed at once 
upon the eye, as the sun paints in a camera obscura. But the 

* The commeni OBait of Book III. ** Daspoodeaey,'* 
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poet most likewise tmdentand and command what Baoon calls 
the vestigia commwUa of the senses, the latency of all in each, and 
more especiaJlj as bj a magical pewna duplex, the excitement of 
vision by sonnd and the exponents of sound. Thus, '* The echo- 
ing walks between," may be almost said to reverse the fable in 
tradition of the head of Memnon, in the Egyptian statue. Such 
may be deservedly entitled the creative words in the world of 
imagination. 

The second division respects an apparent minute adherence to 
matter-of-fact in character and incidents ; a biographical atten- 
tion to probability, and an anxiety of explanation and retrospect. 
Under this head I shall deliver, with no feigned diffidence, the 
results of my best reflection on the great point of controversy 
between Mr. Wordsworth and his objectors, namely, on the 
choice of his characters. I have already declared, and, I taiist 
justified, my utter dissent from the mode of argument which his 
critics have hitherto employed. To their question, why did you 
choose such a character, or a character from such a rank of life P 
the poet might, in my opinion, fairly retort : why, with the con- 
ception of my character, did you make wilful choice of mean or 
ludicrous associations not furnished by me, but supplied from 
your own sickly and fastidious feelings? How was it, indeed, 
probable, that such arguments could have any weight with an 
author, whose plan, whose guiding principle, and main object it 
was to attack and subdue that state of association, which leads us 
to place the chief value on those things on which man difPers 
from man, and to forget or disregard the high dignities which 
belong to human nature, the sense and the feeling which may be, 
and ought to be, found in all ranks? The feelings with which, 
as Christians, we contemplate a mixed congregation rising or 
kneeling before their common Maker, Mr. Wordsworth would 
have us entertain at all times, as men, and as readers ; and by the 
excitement of this lofty, yet prideless impartiality in poetry, he 
might hope to have encouraged its continuance in real life. The 
praise of good men be his ! In real life, and I trust, even in my 
imagination, I honour a virtuous and wise man, without reference 
to the presence or absence of artificial advantages. Whether in 
the person of an armed baron, a laurelled bard, or of an old 
pedlar, or still older leech-gatherer, the same qualities of head 
and heart must claim the same reverence. And even in poetry, 
I am not conscious that I have ever suffered my feelings to be 
disturbed or offended by any thoughts or images which the poet 
himself has not presented. 
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Bnt jet I object, nevertlieless, and for the following reasons. 
First, because Ibe object in view, as an immediate object, belongs 
to the moral philosopher, and woiQd be pursued, not only more 
appropriately, but in my opinion with far greater probability of 
success, in sermons or moral essays, than in an elevated poem. 
It seems, indeed, to destroy the main fundamental distinction, 
not only between a poem and prose, but even between philosophy 
and works of fiction, inasmuch ad it proposes truth for its imme- 
diate object instead of pleasure. Now, till the blessed time shall 
come, when truth itself shall be pleasure, and both shall be so 
united as to be distinguishable in words only, not in feeling, it 
will remain the poet's office to proceed upon that state of associa- 
tion which actually exists as general; instead of attempting first 
to make it what it ought to be, and then to let the pleasure follow. 
But here is unfortunately a small Hysteron-Proteron, For the i 
communication of pleasure is the introductory means by which I 
alone the poet must expect to moralize his readers. Secondly: 
though I were to admit, for a moment, this argument to be 
groundless ; yet how is the moral effect to be produced, by merely 
attaching the name of some low profession to powers which are 
least likely, and to qualities which are assuredly not more likely, 
to be found in it P The poet, speaking in his own person, may 
at once delight and improve us by sentiments which teach us the 
independence of goodness, of wisdom, and even of genius, on the 
favours of fortune. And having made a due reverence before the 
throne of Antonine, he may bow with equal awe before Epictetus 
among his fellow-slaves — 

" and rcjoioe 



In the plain presence of his dignity." 

Who is not at once delighted and improved, when the poet 
Wordsworth himself exclaims, 

'* many are the poets that are sown 
« By Nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 

Th e vision and the faculty divine, 
"^et wannng tne acoompilsbment of verse^ 
Nor having e'er, as life advanced, been led 
By circnmstanoe to talce unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favour'd beings. 
All but a scattered few, live out their time, 
HusbandiDg that which they possess within. 
And go to the grave unthought ci. Strongest miivli 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears leaat" 

Thb Excursion, Book L 
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To use a ooUoquial plirase, sucli sentiments, in sucL language, 
do one's heart good ; thoagli I, for my part, have not the fullest 
faith in the truth of the observation. On the contrary, I beUeve 
the instances to be exceedingly rare; and should feel almost as 
strong an objection to introduce such a character in a poetic fiction, 
as a pair of black swans on a lake, in a fancy landscape. When 

1 1 think how many and how much better books than Homer, or 
even than Herodotus, Pindar, or ^schylus, could have i*ead, 
are in the power of almost every man, in a country where almost 
every man is instructed to read and write; and how restless, how 
difficultly hidden, the powers of genius are, and yet find even 
in situations the most ^vourable, according to Mr. Wordsworth, 
for the formation of a pure and poetic language — ^in situations 
which ensure familiarity with the grandest objects of the imagi- 
nation — ^but one, Bums, among the shepherds of Scotland, and 
not a single poet of humble life among those of English lakes 
and mountains, I conclude, that Poetic Grenius is not only a very 

/ delicate, but a very rare plant. 

But be this as it may, the feelings with which 

** I think of ChAtkertOD, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul, that perish'd In his pride : 
Of Bums, that walk'd in glory and in joy 
Behind his plouj^ upon the moxintain-side," 

Resolution akd Ikdkpsndbxcb. ▼. 7 

are widely different from those with which I should read a poem, 
where the author, having occasion for the character of a poet and 
a philosopher in the fable of his narration, had chosen to make 
hiTTi a chimney-sweeper ; and then, in order to remove all doubts 
on the subject, had invented an account of his birth, parentage 
and education, with all the strange and fortunate accidents which 
had concurred in making him at once poet, phHosopher, and 
sweep ! Nothing but biography can justify this. If it be admis- 
sible even in a novel, it must be one in the manner of De Foe's, 
that were meant to pass for histories, not in the manner of 
Fielding's : in the life of Moll Flanders, or Colonel Jack, not in a 
Tom Jones, or even a Joseph Andrews. Much less then, can it 
be legitimately introduced in a poem, the characters of which, 
amid the strongest individualization, must still remain repre- 
sentative. The precepts of Horace, on this point, are grounded 
on the nature both of poetry and of the human mind. They are 
not more peremptory, than wise and prudent. For, in the first 
place, a deviation from them perplexes the reader's feelings, and 
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all the circtunstances whicli are feigned in order to make such 
accidents less improbable, divide and disquiet his fa^th, rather 
than aid and support it. Spite of all attempts fiction will appear, 
and unf ortunatelj not as fictitious but as false. The reader not 
only knows that the sentiments and the language are the poet's 
own, and his own too in his artificial character, as poet ; but by 
the fruitless endeavours to make him think the contrary, he is 
not even suffered to forget it. The effect is similar to that pro- 
duced by an epic poet, when the fable and characters are derived 
from Scripture history, as in the Messiah of Klopstock, or in 
Cumberland's Calvary : and not merely suggested by it as in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. That illusion, contradistinguished 
from delusion, that negative faith, which simply permits the 
images presented to work by their own force, without either 
denial or affirmation of their real existence by the judgment, is 
rendered impossible by their immediate neighbourhood to words 
and facts of known and absolute truth. A faith which transcends 
even historic belief, must absolutely put out this mere poetic Ana- 
logon of faith, as the summer sun is said to extinguish our house- 
hold fires, when it shines full upon them. What would otherwise 
have been yielded to as pleasing fiction, is repelled as revolting 
falsehood. The effect produced in this latter case by the solemn 
belief of the reader, is in a less degree brought about in the 
instances to which I have been objecting, by the baffled attempts 
of the author to make him believe. 

Add to all the foregoing, the seeHU^g uselessness both of the 
project and of the anecdotes from which it is to derive support. 
Is there one word, for instance, attributed to the pedlar in The 
Excursion, characteristic of a pedlar P One sentiment, that might 
not more plausibly, even without the aid of any previous explana- 
tion, have proceeded from any wise and beneficent old man of 
a rank or profession in which the language of learning and 
refinement are naturally to be expected P Need the rank have 
been at all particularized, where nothing follows which the know- 
ledge of that rank is to explain or illustrate? When on the 
contrary this information renders the man's language, feelings, 
sentiments, and information a riddle, which must itself be 
solved by episodes of anecdote P Finally, when this and this alone, 
coiQd have induced a genuine poet to inweave in a poem of the 
loftiest style, and on subjects the loftiest and of the most 
universal interest, such minute matters of fact, not unlike those 
famished for the obituary of a magazine by the friends of 
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■ome obscure "onuunent of society lately deceased ** in some 
obscure tawi^ as 

" Among the hills of Afliol be was bora. 
There on a anall hereditary farm. 
An nnprodoctlTe slip of ragged ground. 
His Father dwelt ; iod died in poverty : 
While be, whose lowly fortone I retrace^ 
The youngest of three sons, was yet* babe^ 
A little one— nnoonadoas dT their loss. 
Bat ere he had outgrown his infknt days 
His widowed mother, fin* a second mate, 
Espoaaed the teacher of the Village School; 
Who on her oflbpring lealooaly bestowed 
Neediul instroctlon." 

" ntim Us sixth year, the Boy of whom I ^Kak, 
In sanmier tended cattle on the hills; 
Bat throagh the inclement and the periloos days 
Of kng^Qotinuing winter, he rqiaired 
To his step-father's school," kc 

Turn EzcoBnui, Book I. 

For all the admirable passages interposed in this narration, 
might, with trifling alterations, have been far more appropriately, 
and with far greater Yerisimilitade, told of a poet in the cha- 
racter of a poet; and without incurring another defect which 
I shall now mention, and a sufficient illustration of which will 
have been here anticipated. 

Third ; an undue predilection for the dramatic form in certain 
poems, ^m which one or other of two evils result. Either the 
thoughts and diction are different from that of the po6t» and then 
there arises an incongruity of style; or they are the same and 

(indistinguishable, and then it presents a species of ventriloquism, 
where two are represented as talking, while in truth one man only 
speaks. 

The fourth class of defects is closely connected with the former; 
but yet are such as arise likewise from an intensity of feeling dis* 
proportionate to such knowledge and value of the objects de- 
scribed, as can be fairly anticipated of men in general, even of 
the most cultivated classes ; and with which therefore few only, 
and those few particularly circumstanced, can be supposed to 
sympathize : in this class, I comprise occasional prolixity, repeti- 
tion, and an eddying instead of progression of thought. As 
instances, see page 27, 28, of the Poems, vol. i.,* and the first 
eighty lines of the Sixth Book of The Excursion. 
Fifth and last; thoughts and images too great for the subject. 

• The Anecdote for Fatlien. 
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This is an approzimatiozi to what might be called mental bombast, 
as distinguished from verbal : for, as in the latter there is a dis- 
proportion of the expressions to the thoughts, so in this there is a 
disproportion of thought to the circumstance and occasion. This, 
bj-the-by, is a fault of which none but a man of genius is capa- 
ble. It is the awkwardness and strength of HerciQes with the 
distaff of Omphale. 

It is a well-known fact, that bright colours in motion both 
make and leave the strongest impressions on the eye. Nothing is 
more likely too, than that a vivid image or visual spectrum, thus 
originated, may become the link of association in recalling the 
feelings and images that had accompanied the original impression. 
But if we describe this in such lines, as 

** They flaah upon that inward eye, 
Which is the blite of soUtode 1" 

in what words shall we describe the joy of retrospection, when the 
unages and virtuous actions of a whole weU-spent life, pass before 
that conscience which is indeed the inward eye : which is indeed 
" the bliss of solitude P'' Assuredly we seem to sink most abruptly, 
not to say burlesquely, and almost as in a medley, from this 
couplet to 

** And then my heart with pleasare fills. 
And dances with the daffodils." 

yol.Lp.320« 

The second is from vol. ii., page 12 (Gipsies), where the poet 
having gone out for a day's tour of pleasure, meets early in the 
morning with a knot of Gipsies, who had pitched their blanket- 
tents and straw beds, together with their children and asses, in 
some field by the roadside. At the close of the day on his return 
our tourist found them in the same place. ''Twelve hours,'* 
says he, 

*' Twelve boors, twelve boonteons honrs, are gone while I 
Have been a traveller nnder open sky, ' 
Maoh witDessing of change and dieer. 
Yet as I left I find them here r 

Whereat the poet, without seeming to reflect that the poor tawny 
wanderers might probably have been tramping for we^s together 
through road and lane, over moor and mountain, and consequently 
must have been right glad to rest themselves, their children and 
cattle, for one whole day ; and overlooking the obvious truth, that 
such repose might be quite as necessary for them, as a walk of the 

* The poem oommeiieing ** I wandered lonely as a clood." 
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sama continuance waa pleasing or healthful for the more fortcmate 
poet ; expresses his indignation in a series of lines, the diction 
and imagery of which would hare been rather above, than below 
the mark, had they been applied to the immense empire of China 
improgressire for thirty centuries : 



" The weaiy Son betook himself to 
Then iBSoed Vesper from the ftdgent west* 
Oatsfalning, like a visible God, 
The gkncioos path in which he trod t ' 
And now ascending, after (xoe dark hoar. 
And one night's diminution of her power. 
Behold the mighty Moon ! this wax 
She looks, as if at them— bat th^ 
Regar^ not her :— oh, better wrong and strifia, 
Better vain deeds or evil than sach li& 1 
The silent Heavens have goings on: 
The stars have tasks ^pbnt these have none r 

The last instance of this defect (for I know no other than these 
already cited), is from The Ode, page 351, voL ii.,* where, speak- 
ing of a child, " a sue year's darling of a pigmy size," he thus 
addresses hini : 

** Thoa best philosopher who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ! Thou eye among the blind. 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep— 
Haanted for ever by the Eternal Mind— 
Mighty Prophet I Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all onr lives to And ! 
Thoo, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o'er the slave, 
A presence which is not to be pat 1^ !" 

Now here, not to stop at the daring spirit of metaphor which 
connects the epithets " deaf and silent," with the apostrophised 
eye : or (if we are to refer it to the preceding word, philosopher) 
the faulty and eqiiiyocal syntax of the passage; and witiiout 
examining the propriety of making a " master brood o'er a slave," 
or the day brood at aU ; we will merely ask, What does all this 
meanP In what sense is a child of that age a, philosopher ? In 
what sense does he read ** the eternal deep P" In what sense is he 
declared to be "for ever haimted " by the Supreme Being ? or so 
inspired as to deserve the splendid titles of a rmghty prophet, a 
blessed seer ? By reflection ? by knowledge P by conscious intui- 
tion P or by a/ny form or modification of consciousness P These 
would be tidings indeed ; but such as would presuppose an imme- 
diate revelation to the inspired communicator, and require mira- 
cles to authenticate his inspiration. Children at this age give us 

* ** Intimations of ImmortaUtj from BeooUections of Early CSdMhood.** 
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no such information of themselyes : and at wHat time were we 
dipped in the Lethe which has produced such ntter oblivion of a 
state so godlike P There are many of us that still possess some 
remembrances, more or less distinct, respecting themselves at six 
years old ; pity that the worthless straws only should float, while 
treasures, compared with which all the mines of Gk>lconda and I 
Mexiso were but straws, should be absorbed by some unknown i 
gulf into some unknown abyss. 

But if this be too wild and exorbitant to be suspected as 
having been the poet's meaning ; if these mysterious gifts, f acul- 
ties, and operations, are not accompanied with consciousness; 
who else is conscious of them ? or how can it be called the child, 
if it be no part of the child's conscious being P For aught I know, 
the thinking spirit within me may be substantially one with the 
principle of Hfe, and of vital operation. For aught I know, it 
may be employed as a secondary agent in the marvellous organi- 
zation and organic movements of my body. But, surely, it would 
be strange language to say, that I construct my heart ! or that I 
propel the finer influences through my nerves ! or that I compress 
my brain, and draw the curtains of sleep round my own eyes ! 
Spinoza and Behmen were on different systems both Pantheists ; 
and simong the ancients there were philosophers, teachers of the 
EN KAI nAN, who not only taught that Qod was All, but that 
this All constituted God. Yet not even these would confound the 
partf as a part, with the Whole, as the whole. Nay, in no system 
is the distinction between the individual and God, between the 
modification, and the one only substance, more sharply drawn 
than in that of Spinoza. Jacobi, indeed, relates of Lessing, that 
after a conversation with him at the house of the poet Gleim (the 
TyrtaBus and Anacreon of the German Parnassus), in which con- 
versation Lessing had avowed privately to Jacobi his reluctance | 
to admit any personal existence of the Supreme Being, or the L 
possibility of personality except in a finite Intellect, and while I 
they were sitting at table, a shower of rain came on unex- 
pectedly. Gleim expressed his regret at the circumstance, because 
they had meajit to driiA their mne in the garden : npon which 
Lessing, in one of his half-earnest, half-joking moods, nodded * 
to Jacobi, and said, "It is J, perhaps, that am doing thaV 
i,e.y raining ! and Jacobi answei'ed, " Or perhaps I :" Gleim con- 
tented himself with staring at them both, without asking for any 
explanation. 

So with regard to this passage. In what sense can the magni- 
ficent attributes, above quoted, be appropriated to a cMld, wkch 
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would not make them eqoallj suitable to a hee, or a dog, or ajfSeZd 
of com ; or eren to a ship, or to the wind and, waves that propel 
itP The omnipresent Spirit works equally in them as in the 
child; and the child is equally unconscious of it as they. It 
camiot surely be, that the four lines, immediately following, are 
to contain the explanation P 

** To whom the grave 
Is bat a lonely bed without the Mote or ftf^ 

Of day or the waxm Ugfat» 
A plaoe of thought where we Ip waitinK lie." 

Surdy, it cannot be that this wonder-rousing apostrophe is but a 
comment on the little poem of " We are Seven P" that die whole 
meaning of the passage is reducible to the assertion that a child, 
who, bythe-by, at six years old woiQd have been better instructed 
in most Christian families, has no other notion of death than that 
of lying in a dark, cold placeP And still, I hope, not as in a place 
of thought ! not iJie frightful notion of lying awake in his grave ! 
The analogy between death and sleep ia too simple, too natural, 
to render so horrible a belief possible for children ; even had they 
not been in the lial»t, as all Christian children are, of hearing the 
latter term used to express the former. But if the child's belief 
be only, that " he is not dead, but sleepeth :" wherein does it differ 
from that of his father and mother, or any other adult or in- 

I jttructed person? JTo form an idea of a thing's becoming no- 
thing; or of notsing becoming a thing; is impossible to all finite 
beings alike, of whatever age, and however educated or unedu- 
cated. Thus it is with splendid paradoxes in generaL If the 
words are taken in the common sense, they convey an absurdity ; 
and if, in contempt of dictionaries and custom, they are so inter* 
preted as to avoid the absurdity, the meaning dwindles into some 

* bald truism. Thus you must at once understand the words con- 
trary to their common import, in order to arrive at any sense; 
and according to their common import, if you are to receive from 
them any f eding of sublimity or admiration. 

Though the instances of this defect in Mr. Wordsworth's poems 
are so few, that for themselves it would have been scarcely just to 
attract the reader's attention toward them; yet I have dwelt on 
it, and perhaps the more for this very reason. For being so very 
few, they cannot sensibly detract from the reputation of an author, 
wbo is even characterised by the number of profound truths in 
his writrogs, which will stand the severest analysis; and yet few 
as they are, they are exactly those passages which his blind 
admirers would be most likdy, and best able, to imitate. B^t 
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Wordsworto, wkere he is indeed Wordsworth, may b€ mimicked 
by copyists, he may be plundered by plagiarists ; but he cannot 
be imitated except by those who are not bom to be imitators. 
For without his depth of feeling and his imaginative power, his 
sense would want its vital warmth and peculiarity ; and without | - 
his strong sense, his mysticism would become sickly — ^mere fog, 
and dimness ! 

To these defects which, as appears by the extracts, are only 
occasional, I may oppose with far less fear of encountering the 
dissent of any candid and intelligent reader, the following (f o 
the most part correspondent) excellences, "pirat, ati austere p: 

app ropriaten ess of the words to the meaning. Of how high value 
rd^HUll thlH, kud how^particulaily estiimBIe I hold the example at 
the present day, has been already stated: and in part too the 
reasons on which I ground both the moral and intellectual im- 
portance of habituating ourselves to a strict accuracy of expres- 
sion. It is noticeable, how limited an acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of art will suffice to form a correct and even a 
sensitive taste, where none but masterpieces have been seen and 
admired : while on the other hand, the most correct notions, and 
the widest acquaintance with the works of excellence of all ages 
and countries, will not perfectly secure us against the contagious 
familiarity with the far more numerous offspring of tastelessness 
or of a perverted taste. If this be the case, as it notoriously is, 
with the arts of music and painting, much more difficult will it be, 
to avoid the infection of multiplied and daily examples in the 
practice of an art, which uses words, and words only, as its in- 
struments. In poetry, in which every line, every phrase, may 
pass the ordeal of deliberation and deliberate choice, it is possible, 
and barely possible, to attain that uUimtxtv/m which I have ven- 
tured to propose as the infallible test of a blameless style, namely, \ 
its untranslatableness in words of the same language without 1 
injury to the meaning. Be it observed, however, that I include 
in the meaning of a word not only its correspondent object, hxxi ^ 
likewise all the associations which it recalls. For language is 
framed to convey not the object alone, but likewise the character, 
mood and intentions of the person who is representing it. In 
poetry it is practicable to preserve the diction uncorrupted by the 
affectations and misappropriations, which promiscuous author* 
ship, and reading not promiscuous only because it is dispropor- 
tionally most conversant with the compositions of the day, have 
rendered general. Yet even to the poet, composing in Ids own 
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provinoe, it is an arduous work : and as the result and pledge of a 
watchful good sense, of fine and luminous distinction, and of 
complete self-possession, may justly claim all the honour which 
belongs to an attainment equally difficult and valuable, and the 
more raluable for being rare. It is at all times the propei* food 
of the understanding; but in an age of corrupt eloquence it is 
both food and antidote. 

In prose I doubt whether it be even possible to preserve our 
style wholly unalloyed by the vicious phraseology which meets us 
everywhere, from the sermon to the newspaper, from the harangue 
of the legislator to the speech from the convivial chair, announcing 
. a toast or sentiment. Our chains rattle, even while we are com- 
I plaining of them. The poems of Boetius rise high in our estima- 
tion when we compare them with those of his contemporaries, as 
Sidonius Apollinaris, &c. They might even be referred to a purer 
age, but that the prose in which they are set, as jewels in a crown 
of lead or iron, betrays the true ag^ of the writer. Much how- 
ever may be effected by education. I believe not only from 
grounds of reason, but from having in great measure assured 
myself of the fact by actual though limited experience, that to a 
youth led from his first boyhood to investigate the meaning of 
every word and the reason of its choice and position, logic pre- 
sents itself as an old acquaintance under new names. 

On some future occasion, more especially demanding laruch dis- 
qxiisition, I shall attempt to prove the close connection between 
veracity and habits of mental accuracy ; the beneficial after-effects 

I of verbal precision in the preclusion of fanaticism, which masters 
the feelings more especially by indistinct watch- words; and to 
display the advantages which language alone, at least which 
language with incomparably greater ease and certainty than any 
other means, presents to the instructor of impressing modes of 
intellectual energy so constantly, so imperceptibly, and as it wei*e 
by such elements and atoms, as to secure in due time the forma- 
tion of a second nature. When we reflect, ijh^^ ^-Ihft fiiJ^iYatfl?^Tl 0^ 
the judgme nt is a p ositiye^co mmaji d o f the moral law« since the 
I rea son can give t£e princi ple alone, pr^rl fTift^ nnTiamAnPA h »^arg 
I witness only to the motive, while the. app jii ffati^ and effect s must 
Kdepend on th e judgment ; when we consider, that the greater part 
of our success and comfort in life depends on distinguishing the 
similar from the same, that which is peculiar in each thing from 
that which it has in common with others, so as still to select the 
most probable, instead of the merely possible or positively unfit, 
we shall learn to value earnestly and with a practical seriousness. 
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a meaji, already prepared for vlb by nature and society, of teach- 
ing the young mind to think well and wisely by the same unre- 
membered process and with the same never forgotten results, as 
those by which it is taught to speak and conyerse. Now how 
much warmer the interest is, how much more genial the feelings 
of reality and practicability, and thence how much stronger the 
impulses to imitation are, which a contemporary writer, and 
especially a contemporary poet, excites in youth and commencing 
manhood, has been treated of in the earlier pages of these sketches. 
I have only to add, that all the praise which is due to the exertion 
of such influence for a purpose so important, joined with that 
which must be claimed for the infrequency of the same excellence 
in the same perfection, belongs in full right to Mr. Wordsworth. 
I am far however from denying that we have poets whose general 
style possesses the same excellence, aa Mr. Moore, Lord Byron, 
Mr. Bowles, and in all his later and 'more important works our 
laurel-honouring Laureate. But there are none, in whose works 
I do not appear to myself to find more exceptions than in those 
of Wordsworth. Quotations or specimens would here be wholly 
out of place, and must be left for the critic who doubts and would 
invalidate the justice of this eulogy so applied. 

nni<> a<>fift Tid cbi rirt^;Tiatin rnirfll^ nce of Mf , l^^yflaTEQXtV s work s 
js ; a co rrespondent weight flj^fl flaf^iry fif tihij tb'^^^g^^" fl^j^ E^^^F 
jients, WUU,.nul fioui b OoSs, ^^i^— -W^n t^^ Pftfi^' s own m^ ta- 
^ ve obs ervaiion. xney are fresh, and have the dew upon them. 
His mustj, ill limSl wESa in her strength of wing, and when she 
hovers alofb in her proper element, 

" Makes audible a linked lay of truth. 
Of truth profound a sweet continuous lay, 
Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes !'' 

8. T. C. 

Even throughout his smaller poems there is scarcely one, which 
is not rendered valuable by some just and original reflection. 

See page 25, vol. ii. (Star Gazers): or the two following 
passages in one of his humblest compositions : 

" O Reader I had yon in your mind 
Such stores as sUoit ttiought can bring, 
O gentle Reader ! you would find 
A tale in every thing." 



and 



' I have heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
Witii coldness still returning: 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has oftener left me mourning.'* 

Simon Li 
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Or m a still higher etrain the six beautiful quatrains, pa^re 134 
(The Fountain) : 

** Tbtu funs U 8tai in our decay: 
And yet the wiser mind 
If oums leflB for what age tains awaj 
Than what it leaves bdiind. 

'* The Blackbird in the sonuner trees. 
The Lark upon the hill. 
Let looee their carols when they please^ 
Are quiet when they will. 

** With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife: they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free ! 

" But we are pressed by heavy laws 
And often, gUd no more, 
We wear a face of Joy, because 
We have ben glad erf yore. 

* If there is one, who need bemoan 
HU kindred laid in earth. 
The household hearts that were his own 
It is the man of mirth. 

" My days, my Frioid, are almost gone, 
If y life has been approved. 
And many love me; but by none 
Am I oiough beloved." 

or the Sonnet on Buonaparte, page 202, vol. ii. ; or finally (for a 
volume would scarce suffice to exhaust the instances), the last 
stanza of the poem on The Withered Celandine, vol. ii. p. 212 

* To be a prodigal's fitvourite— then, worse truth, 
A miser's pensioner— bdiold our lot I 
man 1 that from tlqr fkir and shining youth 
Age mi|^ but take the things youth needed not" 

Both in respect of this and of the former excellence, Mr. Words- 
worth strikingly resembles Samuel Daniel, one of the golden 
' writers of our golden Elizabethan age, now most causelessly 
' neglected : Samuel Daniel, whose diction bears no mark of time, 
^no distinction of age, which has been, and as long as our language 
I shall last will be, so far the language of the to-day and for ever, 
as that it is more intelligible to us, than the transitory fashions 
*.of. our own particular age. A similar praise is due to his senti- 
ments. No frequency of perusal can deprive them of their fresh- 
ness. For though they are brought into the full daylight of every 
reader's oomprehension, yet are they drawn up from depths which 
few in any age are privileged to visit, into which few in any age 
have courage or inclination to descend. If Mr. Wordsworth is 
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not equally with Daniel alike intelligible to all readers of average 
understanding in all passages of his works, the comparatLye diffi- 
dilty does not arise from the greater impnritj of the ore, but 
from the nature and uses of the metal. A poem is not necessarily \ 
obscure, because it does not aim to be popular. It is enough, if a ] 
work be perspicuous to those for whom it is written, and 

" Fit audience find, though few." 

To the " Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of early Childhood" the x>oet might have prefixed the lines 
which Dante addresses to one of his own Canzoni — 

" Ouuooe, i'credo, die ianiimo radl 
Oolor che tua ragione iiiteDdan bene : 
Tanto lor sei fatiooso ed alto." 

*' lyric song, there will be few, think I, 
Who may thy import nnderstand aright: 
Thon art for them so ardnoias and so high I" 

But the ode was intended for such readers only as had been 
accustomed to watch the flux and reflux of their inmost nature, 
to venture at times into the twilight realms of consciousness, and 
to feel a deep interest in modes of inmost being, to which they 
know that the attributes of time and space are inapplicable and 
alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in symbols of time 
and space. For such readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and 
they will be as little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with 
believing the platonic pre-existence in the ordinary interpretation 
of the words, as I am to believe, that Plato himself ever meant or 
taught it : 

IIoAAa oi xnr ay Ktt 
— ^os cMcca fiikii 
*Eif^ov evrl ^a^rptus 
4wi^arra awrrotvxV is 
^ T^ nip ip^L^V€^»V 
Xarti^ct. 2o<^b$ o iroX- 

MotfbvTCf Si Kifipw. 
Jlayy\t»(r0'Uft Kopaxt^ Sn 
*Aicpavra yapvrroi^ 
Aibc irpbc bpvixa Bwxv 

Third (and wherein he soars far above Daniel) the si newy 
strength and origina l ity of single lines and paragraphsj jbh 
queni cwriosa fdi cUas of his diction, oF which 1 need n ot 
pivg ^^speqmenH. Irving anticipated. them in a preceding page. 
TMsTSSut^Tsmd as eminently characteristic of Wordsworth's 
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poetry, his rudest assailants have felt themselves compelled to 

acknowledge and admire. 

Fourth ; j^^fi_pfirffyt tmth of jftliTirfi in his imagflu and dftRfiril>: 

I j (ions as taken immediatelj from nature, and pr oving a long and 

A^ I geiuaT intimacy with the very spirit which gives the physiopnom ic 

'\ . expression to all the works of nature. Like a green field reflected 

C in a calm and perfectly transparent lake, the image is distin- 

1 guished from the reality only by its greater softness and lustre. 

^ Like the moisture or the polish on a pebble, genius neither dis- 

ftorts nor false-colours its objects ; but on the contrary brings out 

• . many a vein and many a tint, which escape the eye of common 

< observation, thus raising to the rank of gems what had been often 

I kicked away by the hurrying foot of the traveller on the dusty 

' highroad of custom. 

Let me refer to the whole description of skating, voL L, page 42 
to 47 (Lifluence of Natural Objects), especially to the lines 

So through the darkneas and the oold we flew, 
And not a Toioe was idle : with the din 
Meanwhile <he predpioes rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ; whUe the distant hlUs 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in tlie west 
The orange sky of evening died away." 

Or to the poem on The Green Linnet, vol. i. p. 244. What can 
be more accurate yet more lovely than the two concluding 
stanzas P 

** Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstacies, 

Tet seeming still to hover, • 

There I where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerii^ 

That cover him all over. 
While thus before my eyes be gleams, 
A brother of the leaves he seems: 
When in a moment forth he teems 

His little song in gushes : 
As if it pleaded him to disdain 
And mock the form which he did feign. 
While he was dancing with the train 

Of leaves among the bushes." 

Or the description of the blue-cap, and of the noontide silence, 
p. 284 ;* or the poem to The Cuckoo, p. 299 ; or, lastly, though I 

* In the poem calkd ** The Kitten and the Falling Leaves." 
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might multiplj the references to ten times the number, to the 
poem so completelj Wordsworth's commencing 

** Three yean she grew in sun and shower." 

Fifth : a mediHtf"^^ paflina, a. nTijjnTiaf deep and subtle thought^ 



witV] BATiaihilit^y; ja. aympg^t^jjy wjih.K man as man j tJ^e sjmpatliy /f\ 
indeed of a iy>Titrf ^TnT)latQr.. rather than a fellow-sufferer or C9;:i]aal$ ff\ j 
rnj2AP^.ffnr, Jumjj^ jtn/rh'j^^ai)^ h^^i. qjL g, _ contemplator, from whose \^y 
v-i^ Tin ^fffiTtf^Tiftft nf r^„T]1f pr^TifiAnla f.}if> sameness 6f"'the naturel' 
no injuries of wind or weather, of toil, or even of ignorance,' 
wholly disgoise the human face divine. The superscription andr 
the image of the Creator still remain legible to him under thei 
dark lines, with which guilt or calamity had cancelled or cross- ) 
barred it. Here the man and the x>oet lose and find themselves in 
each other, the one as glorified, the latter as substantiated. In 
this mild and philosophic pathos, Wordsworth appears to me ) 
without a compeer. Such he is : so he toriies. See voL i. page 
134 to 136, " 'Tis said that some have died for love," or that most 

affecting composition, the " Affliction of Margaret of ," 

page 165 to 168, which no mother, and if I may judge by my own 
experience, no parent can read without a tear. Or turn to that 
genuine lyric, in the former edition, entitled, the " Mad Mother," 
page 174 to 178, of which I cannot refrain from quoting two of 
the stanzas, both of them for their pathos, and the former for the 
fine transition in the two concluding lines of the stanza, so expres- 
sive of that deranged state, in which from the increased sensibility 
the sufferer's attention is abruptly drawn off by every trifle, and 
In the same instant plucked back again by the one despotic 
thought, and bringing home with it, by the blending, fusing 
power of Imagination and Passion, the alien object to which it 
had been so abruptly diverted, no longer an alien but an ally and 
an inmate. 

** Suck, little babe, oh suck again ! 
It cools my blood, it cools my brain : 
Thy Itps, 1 feel them, baby I they 
Draw (h)m my heart the pain away. 
Oh ! press me with thy little hand ; 
It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers prest 
The hfwwt I see is in the tree ! 
It comes to cool my babe and me. 
Thy figitber cares not for my breast, 
'Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest, 
Tis all thine own t— and, if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view. 
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Til fair enough for thee, my dove ! 
Ify beaaty, little child, to flown, 

thou wilt live with me in love, 

what if my poor cheek be brown 
Til well for me, thou oanst not aee 
How pale and wan it elit would be." 

Lastly, and pre-eminently^ I challenge for this poet the gift of 

.-^ TTn^'Tin.fj9Ti iT| f.^|fl liigliftgf. and strictest sense of the word. I n 

i )\ the play of fancy, WordsworEE7"Io"my feelings, is not always 

Juy I graceful, ancT sometimes reconditer '"^I^TIlKHSBSTBTRJCSIsionaliy 

^^ too strange, or demands too peculiar a point of view, or is such 

as appears the creature of predetermined research, rather than 

sponteneous presentation. Indeed his fancy seldom displays 

itself as mere and unmodified fancy. But in imagpTiative pow er. 

'\ ^ stand s nearest of all mo dem w riters to" Shakespeare and 

Jliiton ; ana yet in a kind perfect ly unborrowed and his ow n. To 

employ his own words, which are at once an instance and an 

illustration, he does indeed to all thoughts and to all objects — 



1 



•* add the gleam. 

The light thot never was on sea or land. 
The conseeratioQ, and the poet's dream." 

MUegiae StanMOM en a Picture cf Pede Oagtle. 

I shall select a few examples as most obviously manifesting this 
faculty; but if I should ever be fortunate enough to render my 
analysis of imagination, its origin and characters, thoroughly 
intelligible to the reader, he will scarcely open on a page of thia 
poet's works without recognizing, more or less, the presence and 
the influences of this faculty. 

Fi'om the poem on the Tew Trees, voL L pages 303, 304: 

" Bat worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks ! — and each particalar trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved, — 
Not uninformed with phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane;— a pillared shade. 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pinal umbrage tinged 
Perennially —beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 
With unr^oicing berries, ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide^Fear and trembling Hop^ 
Silence and Foresight— Death, the skeleton. 
And Time, the shadow— there to celebrali% 
As in a natural temple scattered o'er ' 
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With altars nndistiirbed of moegy stcme^ 
United worship ; or in mute repune 
To lie. aDd lib-ten to the mountain flood 
Murmnring from Qlanaiftara's inmost caves/' 

TKe effect of the old man's figure in the poem of Resolution 
and Independence, vol. ii. page 33 : 

"while he was taUdng thus, the lonely place. 
The old man's shape, and speech, all tnmbled me : 
In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually. 
Wandering about alone and silently." 

Or the 8th, 9th, 19th, 26th, 31st, and 33rd, in the collection of 
.Miscellaneons Sonnets — ^the Sonnet on the subjugation of Swit- 
zerland, page 210, or the last ode, from which I especially select 
the two following stanzas or paragraphs, page 349 to 350. (On 
the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of early Child- 
hood.) 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, ' 

And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfhlness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home ; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy > 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it ilows, 

He sees it in his Joy I 
The youth who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away. 
And fiide into the light of common day." 

And page 352 to 354 of the same ode : 

" joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
'lliat nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive I 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
DeUi^t and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new>fledged hope stiU fluttering in his breast;-^ 
Not for these 1 raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 

/ 
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Bat for those obstinate gnrnttniitflip 

Of aenn and outward thln^i, 

FallingB fixnn ns, ▼aDishingi ; 

Blank mjegiyingi of a creaton; 

Moving abont in worlds not realised. 

High instincts, before which oar mortal natui* 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised I 

But for those first affecUons, 

lliose shadowy recollections, ^ 

Which, be they what they may, • 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us — cherish— and have power to mabs 

Our Ttoiaj years seem moments in the being 

Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake 

To perish never : 

Which neither listlessnessi nor mad endeavour. 

Nor man nor boy. 

Nor all that Is at enmity with Joy 

Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal pea 

Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel tiiither-— 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

And since it would be unfair to conclude with an extract, whicli 
thougli liiglily characteristic, must yet from the nature of the 
thoughts and the subjects be interesting, or perhaps intelligible^ 
to but a limited number of readers ; I will add from the poet's last 
published work a passage equally Wordsworthian ; of the beauty 
of which, and of the imaginatiye x>ower displayed therein, there 
can be but one opinion, and one feeling (See The Wliite Doe, 
age 5) : 

** Fsst the church-yard fills ;— anon 
Look again and they are gone ; 
The cluster round Uie porch, sad the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the prior's oak ! 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard : 
With one oonsoit the people r^oice, 
FilUi]^ the church with a lofty voice I 
They sing a service which they feel 
For 'tis the sun-rise of their zeal 
And fiiiih and hope are in their prime 
lu great EHiza's golden time. 

" A moment ends the fervent din 
And all is hushed without and within; 
For though the priest more tranquilly 
Itecites the holy liturgy, 
The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
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When M>ft I— <he dusky trees between 

And down the path through the open green. 

Where is no living thing to be seen ; 

And through yon gateway, where is found. 

Beneath the arch with ivy bound. 

Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 

And right across the verdant sod 

Towards the very house of God ; 

Gomes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Sort and silent as a dream, 

A solitary doe ! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven 

And she is left alone in heaven ! 

Or Uke a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away— 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain. 

• • • • • 

What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Sound and round this pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate ! 
Now a step or two her way 
la through space of open day, 
Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright : 
Now doth a delicate shadow fall. 
Falls upon her like a breath 
lYom some lofty arch or wall, 
As she passes underneath." 

The f oUo^nng analogy will, I am apprehensive, appear dim and 
fantastic, but in reading Bartram's Travels I could not help 
transcribing the following lines as a sort of allegory, or con- 
nected simile and metaphor of Wordsworth's intellect and genius. 
'* The soil is a deep, rich, dark mould, on a deep stratum of tena- 
cious clay ; and that on a foundation of rocks, which often break 
through both strata, lifting their backs above the surface. The 
trees which chiefly grow here are the gigantic black oak; 
magnolia grandiflora; fraximus excelsior; platane; and a few 
stately tulip trees." What Mr. Wordsworth will produce, it is 
not for me to prophesy : but I could pronounce with the liveliest 
convictions what he is capable of producing. It is the Fibst 
Genttine Philosophic Pobm. 

The preceding criticism will not, I am aware, avail to overcome 
tbo prejudices of those who have made it a business to attack and 
ridicule Mr. Wordsworth's compositions. 

Truth and prudence might be imaged as concentric circles. 
The poet may perhaps have passed beyond the latter, but he has 
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confined liimRelf far within the bounds of the former, in designa- 
ting these critics, as too petulant to be passive to a genuine poet, 
and too feeble to grapple with him ; — " men of palsied imagina- 
tions, in whose minds all healthy action is languid ; — ^who there- 
fore, feel as the many direct them, or with the many are greedy 
after yicious provocatives." 

Let not Mr. Wordsworth be charged with having expressed 
himself too indignantly, till the wantonness and the systematic 
and malignant perseverance of the aggressions have been taken 
into fair consideration. I myself heard the commander-in-chief 
of this unmanly warfare make a boast of his private admiration 
of Wordsworth's genius. I have heard him declare, that whoever 
came into his room would probably find the Lyrical Ballads lying 
open on his table, and that (speaking exclusively of those written 
by Mr. Wordsworth himself) he could nearly repeat the whole of 
them by heart. But a Review, in order to be a saleable article, 
must be personal, sharp, and pointed : and, since then, the poet 
has made himself, and with himself all who were, or were sup- 
posed to be, his friends and admirers, the object of the critic's 
revenge — ^how P by having spoken of a work so conducted in the 
terms which it deserved ! I once heard a clergyman in boots and 
buckskin avow, that he would cheat his own f atiier in a horse. A 
moral system of a similar nature seems to have been adopted by too 
many anonymous critics. As we used to say at school, hi review- 
ing they make believe being rogues : and he who complains is to 
be laughed at for his ignorance of the game. With the pen oat 
of their hand they are honourable men. They exert indeed power 
(which is to that of the injured party who should attempt to 
expose their glaring perversions and mis-statements, as twenty to 
one) to write down, and (where the author's circumstances 
permit) to impoverish the man, whose learning and genius they 
themselves in private have repeatedly admitted. They knowingly 
strive to make it impossible for the man even to publish * any 
future work without exposing himself to aU the wretchedness of 
debt and embarrassment. But this is all in their vocation : and 
bating what they do in their vocation, " who can say that black is 
the white of their eye P" 

So much for the detractors from Wordsworth's merits. On the 
other hand, much as I might wish for their fuller sympathy, I 

* Not many months ago an eminent book- of his if any one would give it me : for be is 

seller was asked wliat he thought of ? spoken but slightly of, or not at all, in the 

The answer was: " I have heard his powers Quarterly Review : and the Edinbui^b, yo« 

very highly spokoi of by some of our first- know, is decided to cut him up !** 
rate men; but I would not have a work 
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dare not flatter myself, that tlie freedom with which I have de- 
clared mj opinions concerning both his theory and his defects, 
most of which are more or less connected with his theory either 
as cause or effect, will be satisfactory or pleasing to all the poet's 
admirers and advocates. More indiscriminate than mine their ad- 
miration may be : deeper and more sincere it cannot be. But I 
have advanced no opinion either for praise or censure, other than 
as texts introductory to the reasons which compel me to form it. 
Above all, I was fully convinced that such a criticism was not 
only wanted : but that, if executed with adequate ability, it must 
conduce in no mean degree to Mr. Wordsworth's reputation. His 
fame belongs'to another age, and can neither be accelerated nor 
retarded. How small the proportion of the defects are to the 
beauties, I have repeatedly declared ; and that no one of them 
orig^ates in deficiency of poetic genius. Had they been more 
and greater, I should still, as a friend to his literary character in 
the pres6nt age, consider an analytic display of them as pure 
gain ; if only it removed, as surely to all reflecting minds even the 
foregoing analysis must have removed, the strange mista.ke so 
slightly grounded, yet so widely and industriously propagated, of 
Mr. Wordsworth's turn for simplicity ! I am not half as much 
irritated by hearing his enemies abuse him for vulgarity of style, 
subject, and conception, as I am disgusted with the gilded side of 
the same meaning, as displayed by some affected admirers with 
whom he is, forsooth, " a sweet, simple poet!" and so natural, that 
little master Charles, and his younger, sister, are so charmed with 
them, that they play at Qoodj Blake, or at Johnny and Betty Foy ! 

Were the collection of poems published with these biographical 
sketches, important enough (which I am not vain enough to 
beUeve) to deserve such a distinction: even as I have done, so 
would I be done unto. 

For more than eighteen months have the volume of Poems, 
entitied Sibylline Leaves, and the present volumes up to this 
page, been printed and ready for publication. But ere I speak of 
myself in the tones, which are alone natural to me under the cir- 
cumstances of late years, I would fain present myself to the 
reader as I was in the first dawn of my lit^ury life : 

** When Hope grew roimd me, like the cUmbing vine, 
And firaiks, and foliage, not my own, seem'd mine I" 

For this purpose I have selected from the letters which I wrote 
home from Grermany, those which appeared likely to be most in- 
teresting, and at tii^ same time most pertinent to the titie of this 
work. 



SATYRANE'S LETTERS. 



LETTER I. 

ON Sunday morning, September 16, 1798, the Hamburg Packet 
set sail from Yarmouth : and I, for the first time in my life, 
beheld my native land retiring from me. At the moment of its 
disappearance — in all the kirks, churches, chapels, and meeting- 
houses, in which the greater number, I hope, of my countrymen 
were at that time assembled, I will dare question whether there 
was one more ardent prayer o£fered up to heayen, than that which 
I then preferred for my country. Now then (said I to a gentle- 
man who was standing near me) W3 are out of our country. Not 
yet, not yei ! he replied, and pointed to the sea ; " This, too, is a 
Briton's country." This hon mot gave a fillip to my spirits, I 
rose and looked around on my fellow-passengers, who were all on 
the deck. We were eighteen in number, videlicet, five English- 
men, an English lady, a French gentleman and his servant, an 
Hanoverian and his servant, a Prussian, a Swede, two Danes, and 
a Mulatto boy, a German tailor and his wife (the smallest couple 
I ever beheld) and a Jew. We were all on the deck ; but in a 
short time I observed marks of dismay. The lady retired to the 
cabin in some confusion, and many of the faces round me assumed 
a very doleful and frog-coloured appearance ; and within an hour 
the number of those on deck was lessened by one half. I was 
giddy, but not sick, and the giddiness soon went away, but left a 
feverishness and want of appetite, which I attributed, in great 
measure, to the soeva Mephitis of the bilge-water ; and it was cei:- 
tainly not decreased by the exportations from the cabin. How- 
ever, I was well enough to join the able-bodied passengers, one of 
whom observed not inaptly, that Momus might have discovered an 
easier way to see a man's inside, than by placing a window in his 
breast. He needed only have taken a salt-water trip in a packet- 
boat. 

I am inclined to believe that a packet is far superior to a stage- 
coach, as a means of making men open out to each other. In the 
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latter the uniformity of posture disposes to dozing, and the defi- 
nitiveness of the period at which the company will separate, makes 
each individual think more of those to whom he is going, than 
of those with whom he is going. But at sea, more curiositj is 
excited, if only on this account, that the pleasant or unpleasant 
qualities of your companions are of greater importance to yoa, 
from the uncertainty how long you may be obliged to house with 
them. Besides, if you are countrymen, that now begins to form 
a distinction and a bond of brotherhood; and if of different 
countries, there are new incitements of conversation, more to ask 
and more to communicate. I found that I had interested the 
Danes in no common degree. I had crept into the boat on the 
deck and fallen asleep ; but was awaked by one of them about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, who told me that they had been 
seeking me in every hole and comer, and insisted that I should 
join their party and drink with them. He talked English with 
such fluency, as left me wholly unable to account for the singular 
and even ludicrous incorrectness with which he spoke it. I went, 
and found some excellent wines and a dessert of grapes with a 
pine apple. The Danes had christened me Doctor Teology, and 
dressed as I was all in black, with large shoes and black worsted 
stockings, I might certainly have passed very well for a 
Methodist missionary. However I disclaimed my title. What 
then may you be ? A man of fortune ? No ! — ^A merchant ? No ! 
— ^A merchant's traveller ? No ! — ^A clerk ? No 1 — Un PhUosophe, 
perhaps P It was at that time in my life, in which of all possible 
names and characters I had the greatest disgust to that of wn 
Philosophe, But I was weary of being questioned, and rather 
than be nothing, or at best only the abstract idea of a man, I 
submitted by a bow, even to the aspersion implied in the word un 
Philosophe. The Dane then informed me, that all in the present 
party were philosophers likewise. Certes we, were not of the 
stoic school. For we drank and talked and sung, till we talked 
and sung all together; and then we rose and danced on the deck 
a set of dances, which in one sense of the word at least, were very 
intelligibly and appropriately entitled reels. The passengers who 
lay in the cabin below in all the agonies of sea-sickness, must 
have found our bacchanalian merriment 

"a tune 



Harsh and of dissonant mood from their complaint." 

I thought so at the time ; and (by way, I suppose, of supporting 
my newly assumed philosophical character) I thought, too, hory . 
closely the greater number of our virtues are connected with the ) 
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If ear of death, and how litfcle synipathj we bestow on pain, where 
there is no danger. 

The two Danes were brothers. The one was a man with a clear 
white complexion, white hair, and white eyebrows, looked silly, 
and nothing that he nttered gave the lie to his looks. The other, 
whom, by way of eminence I have called the Dane, had likewise 
white haur, but was mnch shorter than his brother, with slender 
limbs, and a very thin face slightly pock-fretten. This man con- 
vinced me of the justice of an old remark, that many a f aithfol 
portrait in our novels and farces has been rashly censured for an 
outrageous caricature, or perhaps nonentity. I had retired to my 
station in the boat — ^he came and seated himself by my side, and 
appeared not a little tipsy. He commenced the conversation in 
the most magnific style, and as a sort of pioneering to his own 
vanity, he flattered me with such grossness ! The parasites of the 
old comedy were modest in the comparison. His language and 
accentuation were so exceedingly singular, that I determined, for 
once in my life to take notes of a conversation. Here it follows, 
somewhat abridged indeed, but in all other respects as accurately 
as my memory permitted. 

The Danb. Yat imagination ! vat language ! vat vast science ! 
and vat eyes ! vat a milk-wite forehead ! — O my heafen ! vy, 
you're a Got I 

Answeb. You do me too much honour, sir. 

The Dane. O me ! if you should dink I is flattering you ! — 
No, no, no ! I haf ten tousand a year — ^yes, ten tousand a year — 
yes, ten tousand pound a year ! Yell — and vat is dhat P a mere 
trifle ! I 'ouldn't gif my sincere heart for ten times dhe money. 
— ^Yes, you're a Got ! I a mere man ! But, my dear friend ! dhink 
of me, as a man ! Is, is — I mean to ask you now, my dear friend 
— is I not very eloquent P Is I not speak English very fine ? 

Answes. Most admirably! Believe me, sir! I have seldom 
heard even a native talk aofiuenthf. 

The Dane. {S^^ueezing my hand vrUh great vehemence.) My 
dear friend ! vat an affection and fidelity ve have for each odher ! 
But tell me, do tell me, — ^Is I not, now and den, speak some fault ? 
Is I not in some wrong P 

Answer. Why, sir! perhaps it might be observed by nice 
critics in the English language, that you occasionally use the word 
" Is " instead of " am." In our best companies we generally saj 
I am, and not I is or I'se. Excuse me, sir ! it is a mere trifle. 

The Dane. O ! — ^is, is, am, am, am. Yes, yes — I know, I know 

Anrvteb. I am, thou art, he is, we are, ye are, they are. 
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The Dane. Yes, yes — I know, I know — ^Am, am, am, is dlio 
presens, and Is is dhe perfecfcum — yes, yes — and are is dhe plus* 
quam perf ectum. 

Answbb. And " art,'' sir ! is 

The Dane. My dear friend! it is dlie plnsqnam perfectum, 
no, no— dhat is a great lie. " Are " is dlie plnsqnam perfectum — 
and "art" is dhe plnsqnam plneperfectnm— -(£Ae» swinging my 
hand to and fro, and coching hie little bright hade eyes at me, thai 
danced with vanity and wvney—jou see, my dear friend ! that I too 
have 8ome lehming. 

Answeb. Learning, sir P Who dares suspect it P Who can 
listen to yon for a minute, who can even look at yon, without per- 
ceiving the extent of it P 

The Dane. My dear friend! — {jthen with a would-be hwmhU 
look, a/nd m a tone of voice as if he was reasoning), I could 
not talk so of pros^is and imperfectum, and futurum and plus- 
quam plueperf ectum, and all ^lat, my dear friend ! without some 
lehming P 

Answes. Sir ! a man like you cannot talk on any subject with- 
out discovering the depth of his information. 

The Dane. Dhe grammatic Greek, my friend ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
(laughi/ng, and swinging m/y hand to and fro — then, with a sudden 
transition to great solerrmity), now I will tdl you, my dear friend ! 
Dhcre did happen about me vat de whole historia of Denmark 
record no instance about nobody else. Dhe bishop did ask me 
all dhe questions about all dhe region in dhe Latin grammar. 

Answes. The grSunmar, sir P The language, I presume 

The Dane. {A little offended.) Grammar is language, and 
language is graimnar 

Answeb. Ten thousand pardons ! 

The Dane. Veil, and I was only fourteen years 

Answeb. Only fourteen years old P 

The Dane. No more. Ivas fourteen years old — and he asked 
me all questions, religion and philosophy, and all in dhe Latin 
language — ^and I answered him all every one, my dear friend ! all 
in dhe Latin language. 

Answeb. A prodigy ! an absolute prodigy ! 

The Dane. No, no, no ! he was a bishop, a great snperin- 
tendant. 

Answeb. Yes! a bishop. 

The Dane. A bishop— not a mere predioant, not a prediger— ^ 

Answeb. My dear eir ! we have misunderstood each other. I 
laid that your answering in Latin at so early an age was si 

B 
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prodigy, that is a thing that is wonderful, that does not oftcii 
happen. 

The Dane. Often ! Dhere is not von instance recorded in 
dhe whole historia of Denmark. 

Answeb. And since then, sir ? 

' The Dane. I was sent ofer to dhe Yest Indies — ^to our island, 
and dhere I had no more to do yid books. No ! no ! I put my 
genius anodher way — ^and I haf made ten tousand pound a year. 
Is not dhat ghenivs, my dear friend ! — ^But vat is money ! I dhink 
the poorest man alive my equal. Yes, my dear friend ! my Httle 
fortune is pleasant to my generous heart, because I can do good — 
no man with so little a fortune ever did so much generosity — ^no 
person, no man person, no woman person, ever denies it. But we 
are all Got's children. 

Here the Hanoverian interrupted him, and the other Dane, the 
Swede, and the Prussian, joined us, together with a young English- 
man who spoke the Grerman fluently, and interpreted to me many 
of the Prussian's jokes. The Prussian was a travelling merchant, 
turned of threescore, a hale man« tall, strong, and stout, full of 
stories, gesticulations, and buffoonery, with the soul as well as the 
look of a mountebank, who, while he is making you laugh, picks 
your pocket. Amid all his droll looks and droll gestures, there 
remained one look untouched by laughter ; and that one look was 
the true face, the others were but its mask. The Hanoverian was 
a pale, fat, bloated young man, whose father had made a lai'ge 
fortune in London, as an army-contractor. He seemed to emulate 
the manners of young Englishmen of f ortiihe. He was a good- 
natured fellow, not without information or literature ; but a most 
egregious coxcomb. He had been in the habit of attending the 
House of Commons, and had once spoken, as he informed me, 
with great applause in a debating society. For this he appeared to 
have qualified himself with laudable industry : for he was perfect 
in "Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," and with an accent 
which forcibly reminded me of the Scotchman in "Boderic 
Handom," who professed to teach the English pronunciation, he 
was constantly deferring to my superior judgment, whether or 
no I had pronounced this or tibat word with propriety, or " the 
true delicacy." When he spoke, though it were only half a. dozen 
sentences, he always rose; for which I could detect no other 
motive, than his partiality to that elegant phrase so liberally 
introduced in the orations of our British legislators, '' While I am 
on my legs." The Swede, whom for reasons that will soon 
appear, I ehall distinguish by the name of "Nobility," was u 
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Btrong-featiired, scurvy-faced man, ^s complexion resembling, in 
colour, a red-hot poker beginning to cool. He appeared miserably 
dependent on the Dane ; but was however incomparably the best 
informed and most rational of the party. Indeed his manners 
and conversation discovered him to be both a man of the world 
and a gentleman. The Jew was in the hold : the French gentle- 
man was lying on the deck so iU that I could observe nothing 
concerning him, except the affectionate attentions of his servant 
to him. The poor fellow was very sick himself, and every now and 
then ran to the side of the vessel, still keeping his eye on his master, 
but returned in a moment and seated himself again by him, now 
supporting his head, now wiping his forehead and talking to him 
all the while in the most soothing tones. There had been a 
matrimonial squabble of a very ludicrous kind in the cabin, 
between the little German tailor and his little wife. He had 
secured two beds, one for himself and one for her. This had 
struck the little woman as a very ciniel action ; she insisted upon 
their having but one, and assured the mate in the most piteous 
tones, that she was his lawful wife. The mate and the cabin-boy 
decided in her favour, abused the little man for his want of tender- 
ness with much humour, and hoisted him into the same compart- 
ment with his sea-sick wife. This quarrel was interesting to me, 
as it procured me a bed, which I otherwise should not have had. 

In the evening, at 7 o'clock, the sea rolled higher, and the Dane, 
by means of the greater agitation, eliminated enough of what he 
had been swallowing to make room for a great deal more. His 
f avoxtrite potation was sugar and brandy, i.e., a very little warm 
water with a large quantity of brandy, sugar, and nutmeg. His 
servant boy, a black-eyed Mulatto, had a good-natured round face, 
exactly the colour of the skin of the waLnut-kemel. The Dane 
and I were again seated, tete-a-tete, in the ship's boat. The con- 
versation, which was now indeed rather an oration than a dialogue, 
became extravagant beyond all that I ever heard. He told me 
that he had made a large fortune in the island of Santa Cruz, and 
was now returning to Denmark to enjoy it. He expatiated on 
the style in which he meant to live, and th6 great undertakings 
which he proposed to himself to commence, till the brandy aiding 
his vanity, and his vanity and garrulity aiding the brandy, he 
talked like a madman — entreated me to accompany him to Den- 
mark — there I should see his influence with the government, and 
he would introduce me to the king, &c. &c. Thus he went on 
dreaming aloud, and then passing with a* very lyrical transition 
to the subject of general politics, he declaimed, like a member of 
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the Gorre«ponding Society, abotd (not conceming^^ the Bights of 
Man, and assured me that notwithstanding his f ortone, he thought 
the poorest man alive his equal. — AH are equal, my dear friend! 
all are equal ! Ye are all Qot's children. The poorest man haf 
the same rights with me. Jack! Jack! some 'more sugar and 
brandy. Dhere is dhat fellow now ! He is a Mulatto — ^but he is 
my equal. — That's right, Jack! {icLkmg ths sugar and brandy.) 
Here, you sir ! shake hands with dhis gentleman ! Shake hands 
with me, you dog ! Dhere, dhere ! — ^We are all equal, my dea^ 
friend !-^— Do I not speak like Socrates, and Plato, and Cato- 
they were all philosophers, my dear phUosophs ! sJl very grea 
men ! — and so was Homer and Virgil — but they were poets, yes 
yes ! I know all about it ! — But- what can anybody say mor 
than this P we are all equal, all Got's children. I haf ten tousand 
a year, but I am no more dhan the meanest man aUve. I haf n^ 
pride ; and yet, my dear friend I I can say, do ! and it is done. 
Ha! ha! ha! my dear friend! Now dhere is dhat gentleman 
{povntmg to *' Nobility ") he is a Swedish baron — ^you shall see. 
Ho ! {ceiling to the Swede), get me, will you, a bottle of wine from 
^e cabin. 

Swede. Here, Jack ! go and get your master a bottle of win^ 
from the cabin. 

Dane. No, no, no ! do you go now — you go yourself — you go 
now! 

Swede. Pah ! 

Dane. Now go ! Gk>, I pray you. And the Swede went 1 1 

After this the Dane commenced an harangue on religion, and 
mistaking me for tm phUoeophe in the continental sense of the word, 
he*talked of Deity in a declamatory style, very much resembling 
the devotional rants of that rude blunderer, Mr. Thomas Paine, ir 
his Age of Beadon, and whispered in my ear, what damned hyj^ 
criam all Jesus Christ's business was. I dare aver, that few mei 
have less reason to charge themselyes with indulging inpers^lag' 
than myself. I should hate it, if it were only that it is a French- 
man's vice, and feel a pride in avoiding it because our own Ian 
guage is too honest to have a word to express it by. But in this 
instance the temptation had been too powerful, and I have placed 
it on the list of my offences. Pericles answered one of his dearest 
friends, who had solicited him on a case of life and death to take 
an equivocal oath for his prese^ation : Debeo amdcis opitulaari, eed 
ueque ad Deos,* Friendship herself must place her last and boldest 
step on this side the altar. What Pericles would not do to save a 

* Tmndation. It behoves me to side with my Mends bat only as far a* the gods. 
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f f iiend*B liCe, you siaj te assured I would not hazard merely to mill \ 
the chocolate-pot of a drunken fool's vanity till it frothed over, j 
Assuming a serious look, I professed myself a believer, and sunk 

, at once a hundred fathoms in his good graces. He retired to his 
cabin, and I wrapped myself up in my great coat, and looked at 
the water. A beautiful white cloud of foam at momently inter- 
vals coursed by the side of the vessel with a roar, and little stars 

I of flame danced and sparkled and went out in it : and every now 
and then light detachments of this white cloud-like foam darted 
off from the vessel's side, each with its own small constellation, 
over the sea, and scoured out of sight like a Tartar troop over a 

I wilderness. 

It was cold, the cabin was at open war with my olfactories, and 
I found reason to rejoice in my great coat, a weighty, high-caped, 
'espectable rag, the collar of which turned over, and played the 

^ 7art of a night-cap very passably. In looking up at two or three 
bright stars, which oscillated with the motion of the sails, I fell 
asleep, but was awakened at one o'clock, Monday morning, by a 
shower of rain. I found myself compelled to go down into the 

' cabin, where I slept very soimdly, and awoke with a very good 

kppetite at breakfast time, my nostrils, the most placable of all/' 

> he senses , reconciled to or indeedlnsensible of the mephitis, 

~Honday, September 17th, I had a long conversation with the 

Swede, who spoke with the most poignant contempt of the Dane, 

whom he described as a fool, purse-mad; but he confirmed the 

■* boasts of the Dane respecting the largeness of his fortune, which 

I he had acquired in the first instance as an advocate, and afterwards 
as a planter. From the Dane and from himself I collected that 
he was indeed a Swedish nobleman, who had squandered a fortune, 
'that was never very large, and had made over hii^ property to the 
'Dane, on whom he was now utterly dependent. He seemed to 
suffer very little pain from the Dane's insolence. He was in a high 
^degree humane and attentive to the English lady, who suffered 
most fearfully, and for whom he performed many little offices with 
a tenderness and delicacy which seemed to prove real goodness of 
heart. Indeed, his general manners and conversation were not 

' only pleasing, but even interesting; and I struggled to believe his 
insensibility respecting the Dane philosophical fortitude. For 
though the Dane was now quite sober, his character oozed out of 
him at every pore. And after dinner, when he was again flushed 

A with wine, every quarter of an hour or perhaps oftener he would 
shout out to the Swede, " Ho I Nobility, go— do such a thing ! 
Mr. Nobility! — ^tell the gentlemen such a story, and so forth," 
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with an insolence which must have excited cSsgost and detestation* 
if his ynlgar rants on the sacred rights • of equality, joined to his 
wild havoc of general grammar, no less than of the English lan- 
guage, had not rendered it so irresistibly laughable. 

At four o'clock I observed a wild duck swimming on the waves, a 
single solitary wild duck. It is not easy to conceive how interest- 
ing a thing it looked in that round objectless desert of waters. I 
had associated such a feeling of immensity with the ocean, that I 
felt exceedingly disappointed, when I was out of sight of all land, 
at the narrowness and neameaa, as it were, of the circle of the 

(horizon. So little are images capable of satisfying the obscure 
feelings connected with words. In the evening the sails were 
lowered, lest we should run foul of the land, which can be seen only 
at a small distance. And at four o'clock, on Tuesday morning, I 
was awakened by the ciy of land ! land ! It was an ugly island 
rock at a distance on our left, called Heiligeland, well known to 
many passengers from Yarmouth to Hamburg, who have been 
obliged by stormy weather to pass weeks and weeks in weary cap- 
tivity on it, stripped of all their money by the exorbitant demands 
of the wretches who inhabit it. So at least the sailors informed 
me. About nine o'clock we saw the main land, which seemed 
scarcely able to hold its head above water, low, flat, and dreary, 
with light-houses and land-marks which seemed to give a character 
and language to the dreariness. We entered the mouth of the 
Elbe, pausing Neu-werk; though as yet the right bank only of the 
river was visible to us. On this I saw a church, and thanked God 
for my safe voyage, not without affectionate thoughts of those I 
had left in England. At eleven o'clock on the same miming we 
arrived at Cuxhaven, the ship dropped anchor, and the boat was 
hoisted out to c|UTy the Hanoverian and a few others on shore. 
The captain agreed to take us, who remained, to Hamburg for 
ten guineas, to which the Dane contributed so largely, that the 
other passengers paid but half a g^uinea each. Accordingly we 
hauled anchor, and passed gently up the river. At Cuxhaven both 
sides of the river may be seen in clear weather; we could now see 
the right bank only. We passed a multitude of English traders 
that had been waiting many weeks for a wind. In a short time 
both banks became visible, both flat and evidencing the labour of 
human hands by their extreme neatness. On the left bank I saw 
a church or two in the distance ; on the right bank we passed by 
steeple and windmill and cottage, and windmill and single house, 
windmill and windmill, and neat single house, and steeple. These 
were the objects and in the suceession. THe shores wei»3 very 
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green and planted with trees not inelegantly. Thirty-fiye miles 
from Cuxhayen the night came on us^ and as the navigation of 
the Elbe is perilous, we dropped anchor. 

Over what place, thought I, does the moon hang to yowr eye, my 
dearest friend P To me it hnng over the left bank of the Elbe. 
Close above the moon was a huge volume of deep black cloud, 
while a very thin fillet crossed the middle of the orb, as narrow 
and thin and black as a ribbon of crape. The long trembling 
road of moonlight, which lay on the water and reached to the stern 
of our vessel, glimmered dimly and obscurely. "We saw two or 
three lights from the right bank, probably from bed-rooms. I 
felt the striking contrast between the silence of this majestic 
stream, whose banks are populous with men and women and 
children, and flocks and herds — ^between the silence by night of 
this peopled river, and the ceaseless noise, and uproar, and loud 
agitations of the desolate solitude of the ocean. The passengers 
below had all retired to their beds'; and I felt the interest of this 
qxiiet scene the more deeply from the circumstance «of having just 
quitted them. For the Prussian had during the whole of the 
evening displayed all his talents to captivate the Dane, who had 
admitted him into the train of his dependents. The young English- 
man continued to interpret the Prussian's jokes to me. They 
were aU without exception profane and abominable, but some Buf&- 
ciently witty, and a few incidents, which he related in his own 
person, were valuable as illustrating the manners of the countries 
in which they had taken place. 

Five o'clock on Wednesday morning we hauled the anchor, but 
were soon obliged to drop it again in consequence of a thick fog, 
which our captain feared would continue the whole day ; but about 
nine it cleared off, and we sailed slowly along, ^ose by the shore 
of a very beautiful island, forty miles from Cuxhaven, the wind 
continuing slack. This holme or island is about a mile and a half 
in length, wedge-shaped, well wooded, with glades of the liveliest 
green, and rendered more interesting by the remarkably neat farm- 
house on it. It seemed made for retirement without solitude — a 
place that would allure one's friends while it precluded the imper- 
tinent cajls of mere visitors. The shores of the Elbe now became 
more beautiful, with rich meadows and trees running like a low 
wall along the river's edge, and peering over them, neat houses 
and (especially on the right bank) a profusion of steeple-spires, 
white, black, or red. An instinctive taste teaches men to build 
their churches in flat countries with spire-steeples, which as they 
cannot be referred to any other object, point as with silent fingey , 
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\ to ihe sky and stars, and sometimes, when thej reflect the brazen 
I light of a rich though rainy sun-set, appear like a pyramid of 
I flame burning hearen-ward. I remember once, and once only, to 
haye seen a spire in a narrow valley of a monntainons country. 
The effect was not only mean but ludicrous, and reminded me 
\ against my will of an exHngmaher ; the dose neighbourhood of 
the high mountain, at the foot of which it stood, had so completely 
' dwarfed it, and deprived it of all connection with the sky or clouds. 
Forfy-siz English miles from Guzhayen, and sixteen from Ham- 
burg, the Danish village Yeder ornaments the left bank with its 
black steeple, and close by it the wild and pastoral hamlet of 
SchulaiL Hitherto both ijie right and left bank, green to the 
very brink, and level with the river, resembled the shores of a 
park canal The trees and houses were alike low, sometimes the 
low trees overtopping the yet lower houses, sometimes the low 
houses rising above the yet lower trees. But at Schulau the left 
bank rises at once forty or fifty feet, and stares on the river with 
its perpendicular facade of sand, thinly patched with tofts of 
green. The Elbe continued to present a more and n^ore lively 
spectacle from the multitude of fishing boats and the floclis of sea 
galls wheeling round them, the clamorous rivals and companions 
of the fishermen ; tiU we came to Blankaness, a most interestiiig 
village scattered amid scattered trees, over three hills in three 
diviedons. Each of the three hills stares upon the river, with faces 
of bare sand, with which the boats with their bare poles, standing 
in files along the banks, made a sort of fantastic harmony. Between 
each facade lies a green and woody dell, each deeper thaa the 
other. In short it is a large village made up of individual cottages, 
each cottage in the centre of its own little wood or orchard, and 
each with its own separate path : a village with a labyrinth of 
paths, or rather a neighbourhood of houses I It is inhabited by 
fishermen and boat-maJners, the Blankanese boats being in great 
request through the whole navigation of the Elbe. Here first we 
saw the spires of Hamburg, and from hence as far as Altona the 
left bank of the Elbe is uncommonly pleasing, considered as the 
ricinity of an industrious and republican city — ^in that style of 
beauty, or rather prettiness, that might tempt the citizen^ into the 
country, and yet gratify the taste which he had acquired in the 
town. Summer-houses and Chinese show-work are everywhere 
scattered along the high and green banks ; the boards of the farm- 
houses left unplastered and gaily painted with green and yellow ; 
and scarcely a tree not cut into shapes and made to remind the 
hniaan being of his own power and intelligence instead of the 
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wisdom of nature. Still, however, these are links of connection 
between town and country, and far better than the affectation of 
tastes and eigoyments for which men's habits haye disqualified 
them. Pass them by on Saturdays and Sundays with the burghers 
of .Hamburg smoking their pipes, the women aud children feasting 
in the alcoves of box and yew, and it becomes a nature of its own. 
On Wednesday, four o'clock, we left the vessel, and passing with 
trouble through the huge masses of shipping that seemed to choke 
the wide Elbe from Altona upward, we were at length landed at 
the Boom House, Hamburg. 



LETTER n. (To a Lady.) 

Batzebxibo. 
Meine liebe Freundimn, 

Bee how natural the Oemum comes from me, though I have 
not yet been six weeks in the country I— almost as fluently as 
English from my neighbour the Amtsschreiber (or public secre- 
tary) who so often as we meet, though it should be half a dozen 
times in the same day, never fails to greet me with — ^ * * dcUvm 
your phot unt eyes, fwy dearest Englander! vhee goes U!** — ^which is 
certainly a proof of great generosity on his part, these words 
being his whole stock of English. I had, however, a better reason 
than th^ desire of displaying my proficiency : for I wished to put 
you in good humour with a language, from the acquirement of 
which I have promised myself much edification and the means 
too of communicating a new pleasure to you and your sister, 
during our winter readings. And how can I do this better than 
by pointing out its gallant attention to the ladies P Our English 
affix, ess, is, I believe, confined either to words derived from the 
Latin, as actress, directress, &c. or from the French, as mistress, 
duchess, and the like. But the Qerman, inn, enables us to desig- 
nate the sex in every possible relation of life. Thus the Amt- 
numn's lady is the Frau Amtmannmn — ^the secretary's wife (by* 
the-by the handsomest woman I have yet seen in Qermany) is 
die aQerliebste Frau Amtsschreiberinn — ^the colonel's lady, die 
Frau Obristinn or OolonelZitm — and even the parson's wife, die 
frau pastortim. But I am especially pleased with Hieir frewndkm, 
which, unlike the amdca of the Romans, is seldom used but in its 
best and purest sense. Now, I know, it will be said, that a friend 
is already something more than a friend, when a man feels an 
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anxiety to express to himself that this friend is a female; but 
this I deny — ^in that sense at least in which the objection will be 
made. I would hazard the impeachment of heresy, rather than 
abandon my belief that there is a sex in our souls as well as in 
their perishable garments; and he who does not feel it, never 
truly loved a sister — ^nay, is not capable even of loving a wife as 
she deserves to be loved, if she indeed be worthy of that holy 
name. 

Now i know, my gentle friend, what you are murmuring to 
yourself — "This is so like him! running away after the first 
bubble, that chance has blown off from the surface of his fancy ; 
when one is anxious to learn where he is and what he has seen." 
Well then! that I am settled at Batzeburg, with my motives 

and the particulars of my journey hither, will inform you. 

My first letter to him, with which doubtless he has edified your 
whole fireside, left me safely landed at Hamburg on the Elbe 
Stairs, at the Boom House. While standing on the stairs, I was 
amused by the contents of the passage boat which crosses the 
river once or twice a day from Hamburg to Haarburg. It was 
stowed close with all people of all nations, in all sorts of dresses ; 
the men all with pipes in their mouths, and these pipps of all 
shapes and fancies — straight and wreathed, simple and complex, 
long and short, cane, clay, porcelain, wooji, tin, silver, and ivory ; 
most of them with silver chains and silver bowl-covers. Pipes 
and boots are the first universal characteristic of the male Ham- 
burgers that would strike the eye of a raw traveller. But I forget 
my promise of journalizing as much as possible. — Therefore, 
Septr. 19th, Afternoon. My companion who, you recollect, speaks 
the French language with unusual propriety, had formed a kind 
of confidential acquaintance with the emigrant, who appeared to 
be a man of sense, and whose manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman. He seemed about fifty or rather more. Whatever 
is unpleasant in French manners from excess in the degree, had 
been softened down by age or affliction ; and all that is delightful 
in the hind, alacrity and delicacy in little attentions, &c. remained, 
and without bustle, gesticulation, or disproportionate eagerness. 
His demeanour exhibited the minute philanthropy of a polished 
Frenchman, tempered by the sobriety of the English character 
disunited from its reserve. There is something strangely attrac- 
tive in the character of a gentlema/n when you apply ike word 
emphatically, and yet in that sense of the term which it is more 
easy to feel than to define. It neither includes the possession of 
high moral excellence, nor of necessity even the ornamental graces 
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of manner. I have now in my mind's eye a person whose life 
would scarcely stand scrutiny even in the court of honour, much 
less in that of conscience ; and his manners, if nicely observed, 
would of the two excite an idea of awkwardness rather than of 
elegance : and yet every one who conversed with him felt and ac- 
knowledged the gentleman. The secret of the matter, I believe to 
be this — ^we feel the gentlemanly character present to us, when- 
ever under all the circumstances of social intercourse, the trivial 
not less than the important, through the whole destail of his 
manners and deportment, and with the ease of a habit, a person 
shows respect to others in such a way as at the same time implies 
in his own feelings an habitual and assured anticipation of reci- 
procal respect from them to himself. In short, the gentlemanly 
character arises out of the feeling of equality acting as a habit, 
yet flexible to the varieties of rank, and modified without being 
disturbed or superseded by them. This description will perhaps 
explain to you the ground of one of your own remarks, as I was 
Englishing to you the interesting dialogue concerning the causes 
of the corruption of eloquence. " What perfect gentlemen these 
old Romans must have been ! I was impressed, I remember, with 
the same feeling at the time I was reading a translation of Cicero's 
philosophical dialogues and of hi^ epistolary correspondence: 
while in Pliny's letters I seemed to have a different feeling — he 
gave me the notion of a yerjjme gentleman." — ^Tou uttered the 
words as if you had felt that the adjunct had injured the sub- 
stance and the increased degree altered the kind. Pliny was the 
courtier of an absolute monarch — Cicero an aristocratic republican. 
For this reason the character of gentleman, in the sense to which 
I have confined it, is frequent in England, rare in France, and 
found, where it is found, in age or the latest period of manhood ; 
while in Grermany the character is almost unknown. But the 
proper antipode of a gentleman is to be sought for among the 
Anglo-American democrats. 

I owe this digression, as an act of justice, to this amiable 
Frenchman, and of humiliation for myself.^ For in a little con- 
troversy between us on the subject of French poetry, he made me 
feel my own ill behaviour by the silent reproof of contrast, and 
when I afterwards apologized to him for the warmth of my lan- 
guage, he answered me with a cheerful expression of surprise, 
and an immediate compliment, which a gentleman might both 
make with dignity and receive with pleasure. I was pleased, 
therefore, to find it agreed on that we should, if possible, take up 
our quarters in the same house. My friend went with him in 
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search of an hotel, and I to deliyer my letters of recommen- 
dation. 

I walked onwards at a brisk pace, enliTened not so much by 
anything I actoally saw, as by the confused sense that I was for 
fche first time in my life on the eontiment of our planet. I seemed 
to myself like a liberated bird that had been hatched in an aviary, 
who now after his first soar of freedom poises himself in the upx>er 
air. Yery naturally I began to wonder at aU things, some for 
being so like and some for being so unlike the things in England 
— ^Dutch women with large umbrella hats shooting out half a yard 
before them, with a prodigal plumpness of petticoat beliind — ^the 
women of Hamburg with caps plaited on the caul with silver or 
gold, or both, bordered round with stiffened lace, which stood out 
before their eyes, but not lower, so that the eyes sparkled through 
it — the Hanoverian women with the fore part of the head bare, 
then a stiff lace standing up like a wall perpendicular on the cap, 
and the cap behind iaUed with an enormous quantity of ribbon 
which lies or tosses on the back : 

« Their visnamiefl Heem'd like a goodly banner 
Spcead In deflanoe of all enemiea.** 

Spbkser. 

The ladies all in EngHsb dresses, all rouged, and all with bad 

teeth: which you notice instantly from their contrast to the 
almost animal, too glossy mother-of-pearl whiteness and the regu- 
larity of the teeth of the laughing, loud-talking countrywomen 
and servant girls, who with their clean white stockings, and with 
slippers without heel-quarters, tripped along the dirty streets, as 
if they were secured by a charm from the dirt : with a lightness 
too, which surprised me, who had always considered it as one of 
the annoyances of sleeping in an inn that I had to clatter up- 
stairs in a pair of them. The streets narrow; to my English 
nose sufficiently offensive, and explaining at first sight the uni- 
versal use of boots ; without any appropriate path for the foot- 
passengers ; the gable ends of the houses all towards the street, 
some in the ordinary triangular form and entire as the botanists 
say, but the greater number notched and scolloped with more than 
Chinese grotesqueness. Above all, I was struck with the profusion 
of windows, so large and so many, that the houses look all glass. 
Mr. Pitt's window tax, with its pretty little addiUonals sprouting 
out from it like young toadlets on ilie back of a Surinam toad, 
would certainly improve the appearance of the Hamburg houses, 
which have a slight summer look, not in keeping with their^size, 
incongruous with the climate, and precluding that feeling of re- 
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tirement and solf -content, which one wishes to associate with a 
house in a noisj citj. But a conflagration would, I fear, be the 
previous requisite to the production of any architectural beauty 
in Hamburg: for verily it is a filthy town. I moved on and 
crossed a multitude of ugly bridges, with huge blaek deformities 
of water wheels close by them. The water intersects the city 
everywhere, and would have furnished to the genius of Italy the 
capabilities of all that is most beautiful and magnificent in archi- 
tecture. It might have been the rival of Yenice, and it is huddle 
and ugliness, stench and stagnation. The Jtmgfer Stieg, (t.e., 
Young Ladies' Walk) to which my letters directed me, made an 
exception. It is a walk or promenade planted with treble rows of 
elm-trees, which being yearly pruned and cropped, remain slim 
and dwarf -like. This walk occupies one side of a square piece of 
water, with many swans on it perfectly tame, and moving among 
the swans showy pleasure boats with ladies in them, rowed by 
their husbands or lovers. ••*•****** 

(Some paragraphs home been here omiMed,) 
* * thus embarrassed by sad and solemn politeness still more 
than by broken English, it sounded like the voice of an old friend 
when I heard the emigrant's servant inquiring after me. He had 
come for the purpose of guiding me to our hotel. Through 
streets and streets I pressed on as happy as a child, and, I doubt 
not, with a childish expression of wonderment in my busy eyes, 
amused by the wicker waggons with moveable benches across 
them, one behind the other (these were the hackney coaches) ; 
aVnused by the sign-boards of the shops, on which all the articles 
sold within are painted, and that too very exactly, though in a 
grotesque confusion (a useful substitute for language in this 
great mart of nations) amused with the incessant tinkling of the 
shop and house door bells, the bell hanging over each door and 
struck with a small iron rod at every entrance and exit; — and 
finally, amused by looking in at the windows as I passed along ; 
the ladies and gentlemen drinking coffee or playing cards, and 
the gentlemen all smoking. I wished myself a painter, that I 
might have sent you a sketch of one of the card parties. The 
long pipe of one gentleman rested on the table, its bowl half a 
yard from his mouth, fuming like a censer by the fish pool — ^the 
other gentleman, who was dealing the cards, and of course had 
both hands employed, held his pipe in his teeth, which hanging 
down between his knees, smoked beside his ankles. Hogarth 
himself never drew a more ludicrous distortion, both of attitude 
and physiognomy, than this effort occasioned: nor was there 
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y wanting beside it one of those beautiful female faces which the 
I same Hogarth, in whom the satirist never extingpiished that love 
of beauty which belonged to him as a poet, so often and so gladly 
introduces as the central figure in a crowd of humorous deformi- 
ties, which figure (such is the power of true genius !) neither acts, 
nor is meant to act as a contrast ; but diffuses through all, and 
over each of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and human kind- 
ness; and even when the attention is no longer consciously 
directed to the cause of this feeling, still blends its tenderness 
with our laughter : and thus prevents the instructive merriment 
at the whims of nature or the foibles or humours of our feUow-men 
^ from degenerating into the heart-poison of contempt or hatred. 
Oar hotel Die WUde Man (the sign of which was no bad likeness 
of the landlord, who had engrafted on a very grim face a restless 
grin, that was at every man's service, and which indeed, like an 
actor rehearsing to himself, he kept playing in expectation of an 
occasion for it) — ^neither our hotel, I say, nor its landlord were of 
the genteelest class. But it has one great advantage for a stranger, 
by being in the market-place, and the next neighbour of the huge ' 
church of St. Nicholas : a church with shops and houses built up 
against it, out of which wens and warts its high massy steeple 
rises, necklaced near the top with a round of large gilt balls. A 
better pole-star could scarcely be desired. Long shall I retain 
the impression made on my mind by the awful echo, so loud and 
long and tremulous, of the deep-toned clock within this church, 
which awoke me at two in the morning from a distressful dream, 
occasioned, I believe, by the feather bed, which is used here in- 
-^ stead of bed clothes. I will rather carry my blanket about with 
I me Uke a wild Indian, than submit to this abominable custom. 
Our emigrant acquaintance was, we found, an intimate friend of 
the celebrated Abbe de Lisle : and from the large fortune which 
he possessed under the monarchy, had resc^ied sufficient not only 
for independence, but for respectability. He had offended some 
of his feUow-emigrants in London, whom he had obliged with 
considerable sums, by a refusal to make further advances, and in 
consequence of their intrigues had received an order to quit the 
kingdom. I thought it one proof of his innocence, that he attached 
no blame either to the alien act, or to the minister who had 
exerted it against him; and a stiU greater, that he spoke of 
London with rapture, and of his favourite niece, who had married 
and settled in England, with all the fervour and all the pride of a 
fond parent. A man sent by f ^rce out of a country, obliged to 
sell out of the stocks at a great loss, and exHed from those plei^ 
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surcs and that style of society which habit had rendered essential 
to his happiness, whose predominant feelings were yet all of a 
private natnre, resentment for friendship outraged, and anguish 
for domestic affections interrupted — such a man, I think, I could 
dai*e warrant guiltless of espionage in any service, most of all in 
that of the present French Directory. He spoke with ecstasy of 
Paris under the monarchy : and yet the particular facts, which 
made up his description, left as deep a conviction on my mind, of 
French worthlessness, as his own tale had done of emigrant in- 
gratitude. Since my arrival in Germany 1 have not met a single i 
person, even among those who abhor the Revolution, that spoke I 
with favour, or even charity, of the French emigrants. Though 
the belief of their influence in the origination of this disastrous 
war (from the horrors of which North Germany deems itself 
only reprieved, not secured), may have some share in the general 
aversion with which they are regarded ; yet I am deeply persuaded 
that the far greater part is owing to their own profligacy, to their 
treachery and hard-heartedness to each other, and the domestic 
' misery or corrupt principles which so many of them have carried 
into the families of their protectors. My heart dilated with 
honest pride, as I recalled to mind the stem yet amiable characters 
of the English patriots, who sought refuge on the Continent at 
the Restoration ! Oh let not our civil war under the first Charles 
be paralleled with the French revolution! In the former, the 
chalice overflowed from excess of principle; in the latter, from 
the fermentation of the dregs! The former was a civil war 
between the virtues and virt]ious prejudices of the two parties ; 
the latter between the vices. The Venetian glass of the French 
monarchy shivered and flew asunder with the working of a double 
poison. 

Sept. 20th, I was introduced to Mr. Klopstock, the brother of 
the poet, who again introduced me to Professor Ebeling, an in- 
telligent and lively man, though deaf : so deaf, indeed, that it was 
a painful eifort to talk with him, as we we^e obliged to drop all 
our pearls into a huge ear-trumpet. From this courtjeous and 
kind-hearted man of letters (I hope the German literati in general 
may resemble this first specimen) I heard a tolerable Italian pun, 
and an interesting anecdote. When Buonaparte was in Italy, 
having been irritated by some instance of perfidy, he said in a 
loud and vehement tone, in a public company — " 'tis a true pro- 
verb, gli Italiani tutti ladroni (i.e. the Italians all plwnderers), A 
lady had the courage to reply, " Non tutti : ma buona parte " {not 
uU, hut a good part, or Buonaparte), This, I confess, sounded to 
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my ears as oife of fche many good things that might have been said. 
The anecdote is more valaable; for it instances the ways and 
means of French insinuation. Hoche had received much infor- 
mation concerning the face of the comitiy from a map of nnusoal 
fnhiess and accuracy, the maker of which, he heard, resided at 
Dusseldorf. At the storming of Dusseldorf by the French army, 
Hoche previously ordered that the house and property of this 
man should be preserved, and entrusted the performance of the 
order to an officer on whose troop he could rely. Finding after- 
wards that the man had escaped before the storming commenced, 
Hoche exdaimed, " He had no reason to flee ! it is for such men, 
^ not against them, that the French nation makes war, and consents 
to shed the blood of its children." You remember Milton's 

sonnet: 

" The great Emathian omqaeror bid qiare 

The honae of Pindanu when temple and tower 

Went to the ground '* 

Now though the Dusseldorf map-maker may stand in the same 
relation to the Theban bard, as the snail that marks its path by 
lines of film on the wall it creeps over, to the eagle that soars 
sunward and beats the tempest with its wings ; it does not there- 
fore follow, that the Jacobin of France may not be as valiant a 
general and as good a politician as the madman of Macedon. 

From Professor EbeHng's Mr. Klopstock accompanied my 
friend and me to his own house, where I saw a fine bust of his 
brother. There was a solemn and heavy greatness in his counte- 
nance which corresponded to my preconceptions of his style and 
genius. I saw there, likewise, a very fine portrait of Lessing, 
whose works are at present the chi^ object of my admiration. 
His eyes were uncommonly like mine, if anything, rather larger 
and more prominent. But the lower part of his face and his 
nose, O what an exquisite expression of degree and sensibility ! 
< There appeared no depth, weight, or comprehensiveness, in the 
forehead. The whole face seemed to say that Lessing was a man 
' of quick and voluptuous f eeHngs ; of an active but light fancy ; 
acute ; yet acute, not in the observation of actual life, but in the 
'. arrangements and managements of the ideal world, i.e., in taste, 
i and in metaphysics. I assure you that I wrote these very words 
\ m my memorandum book with the portrait before my eyes, and 
when I knew nothing of Lessing but his name, and that he ivas 
a Grerman writer of eminence. 

We consumed two hours and more over a bad dinner, at the 
table d^hote, " Patience ai a Oermtm ordinary, tmUing at time** 
The Qermans are the worst cooks in Euroi)e. There is placed for 
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erery two persons a bottle of commoii wine— Blienisli and Claret 
alternately ; but in the bouses of tbe opulent, during the many 
and long intervals of tbe dinner, tbe servants band round glasses 
of ricber wines. At tbe Lord of Oulpin's tbey came in tbis 
order : Burgundy — Madeira — ^Port — Frontignac — ^Paccbiaretti — 
Old Hock — ^Mountain — Obampagne — Hock again — ^Bisbop — and, 
lastly, Funcb. A tolerable quantum, metbinks ! Tbe last disb 
at tbe ordinary, viz. slices of roast pork (for all tbe larger disbes 
arebrougbt in, cut up, and first banded round and tben set on tbe 
table) witb stewed prunes and otber sweet fruits, and tbis followed 
by cbeese and butter, witb plates of apples, reminded me of 
Sbakespeare, * and Sbakespeare put it in my bead to go to tbe 
Frencb comedy. 

Bless me ! wby it is worse than our modem Englisb plays ! Tbe 
first act informed me, tbat a court martial is to be beld on a 
Count Yatron, wbo bad drawn bis sword on tbe Colonel, bis 
brotber-in-law. Tbe officers plead in bis bebalf — in vain ! His 
wife, tbe Colonel's sister, pleads witb most tempestuous agonies — 
in vain ! Sbe falls into hysterics and faints away, to tbe drop- 
ping of tbe inner curtain ! In tbe second act sentence of deatb 
is passed on tbe Count — ^bis wife as frantic and hysterical as 
before : more so (good industrious creature !) she could not be. 
Tbe third and last act, tbe wife still frantic, very frantic indeed ! 
the soldiers just about to fire, tbe handkerchief actually dropped, 
when reprieve ! reprieve ! is beard from behind the scenes : and in 
comes Prince Somebody, pardons tbe Count, and tbe wife is still 
frantic, only with joy; that was all ! 

O dear lady! tbis is one of tbe cases, in which laughter is 
followed by melancholy : for such is tbe kind of drama which is 
now substituted everywhere for Sbakespeare and Biacine. You 
well know, that I offer violence to my own feelings in joining 
these names. But however meanly I may think of tbe Frencb 
serious drama, even in its most perfect specimens ; and with what- 
ever right I may complain of its perpetual falsification of tbe 
language, and of tbe connections and transitions of thought, 
which nature has appropriated to states of passion; still, however, 
the French tragedies are consistent works of art, and tbe offspring 
of great intellectual power. Preserving a fitness in tbe parts, 
and a harmony in tbe whole, tbey form a nature of their own, 

*** Slender. — ^I bruised my shin with *.Rt«m<.— •! wtttmakeanend of my dlmier; 

playing with sword and dagger for a dish of there's pippins and cheese yet to come."-* 

stewed prunes, and, by my troth, I cannot Mury Wivu of Windmr, Act l. 
abide tlie smell of hot meat since." So again* 
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though a false nature. Still they excite the minds of the spec- 
tators to active thought, to a striving after ideal excellence. The 
soul is not stupefied into mere sensations, by a worthless sym- 
paEhy" with our own ordinary sufi^Sigsi or an empty curiosity 
for the surprising, undignified by the language or the situations 
[ which awe and delight the imi^ination. What (I would ask of 
the crowd, that press forward to the pantomimic tragedies and 
weeping comedies of Kotzebue and his imitators) — ^what are you 
seeking P Is it comedy P But in the comedy of Shakespeare and 
Moliere the more accurate my knowledge, and the more pro- 
foundly I think, the greater is the satisfaction that mingles with 
my laughter. For though the qualities which these writers pour- 
tray are ludicrous indeed, either from the Idnd or the excess, and 
exquisitely ludicrous, yet are they the natural growth of the 
human mind, and such as, with more or less change in the 
drapery, I can apply to my own heart, or at least to whole classes 
of my fellow-creatures. How often are not the moralist and the 
metaphysician obliged for the happiest illustrations of general 
truths and the subordinate laws of human thought and action, to 
quotations not only from the tragic characters, but equally from 
the Jaques, Falstaff, and even from the fools and clowns of Shake- 
speare, or from the Miser, Hypochondriast, and Hypocrite of 
Moliere! Say not that I am recommending abstractions: for 
these class-characteristics, which constitute the instructiveness of 
a character, are so modified and particularized in each person of 
the Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite more dis- 
tinctly that sense of individuality which belongs to real existence. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, one of the essential properties of 
geometry is not less essential to dramatic excellence, and (if I 
may mention his name without pedantry to a lady) Aristotle has 
accordingly required of the poet an involution of the universal in 
the iudividual. The chief differences are, that in geometry it is 
the universal truth itself which is uppermost in the conscious- 
ness, in poetry the individual form in which the Truth is clothed. 
With the ancients, and not less with the elder dramatists of Eng- 
land and France, both comedy and tragedy were considered as 
kinds of poetry. They neither sought in comedy to make us 
laugh merely, much less to make us laugh by wry faces, accidents 
of jargon, slang phrases for the day. or the clothing of common- 
place morals in metaphors drawn from the shops or mechanic 
occupations of their characters; nor did they condescend in 
tragedy to wheedle away the applause of the spectators, by repre- 
senting before them fac-similes of their own meon sdves in all 
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their existing meanness, or to work on their sluggish sympathies | 
by a pathos not a whit more respectable than the maudlin tears of j 
drunkenness. Their tragic scenes were meant to affect us indeed, 
but within the bounds of pleasure, and in union with the activity 
both of our understanding and imagination. They wished to 
transport the mind to a sense of its possible greatness, and to 
implant the germs of that greatness during the temporary 
oblivion of the worthless "thing we are," and of the peculiar 
state in which each man happens to be ; suspending our indivi- 7 
dual recollections and lulling them to sleep amid the music of) 
nobler thoughts. 

Hold I (Methinks I hear the spokesman of the crowd reply, and 
we will listen to him. I am the plaintiff, and be he the defendant.) 

Defen^dant. Hold ! are not our modem sentim^ital playd ^ 
filled with the best Christian morality P 

Plaintiff. Yes ! just as much of it, and just that part of it, 
which you can exercise without a single Christian virtue — ^with- -* 
out a single sacrifice that is really painful to you ! — just as much 
as flatters you, sends you away pleased with your own hearts, and • 
quite reconciled to your vices, which can never be thought very ill 
of, when they keep such good company, and walk hand in hand 
with so much compassion and generosity ; adulation so loathsome, 
that you would spit in the man's face who dared offer it to you in a 
private company ; unless you interpreted it as insulting irony, you 
appropriate wiiji infinite satisfaction, when you share Jthe garbage 
with i^e whole stye, and gobble it out of a common trough. No 
CsBsar must pace your boards — no Antony, no royal Dane, no 
Orestes, no Andromache ! 

D. No: or as few of them as possible. What has a plain 
citizen of London, or Hamburg, to do with your kings and queens, 
and your old school-boy Pagan heroes P Besides, everybody knows 
the dories : and what curiosity can we feel 

P. What, Sir, not for the manner ? not for the delightful 
language of the poetP not for the situations, the action and reac- 
tion of the passions P 

D. You are hasty, Sir: the only curiosity we feel is in the 
story : and how can we be anxious concerning the end of a play, 
or be surprised by it, when we know how it will turn out P 

P. Your pardon for having interrupted you ! we now under- 
stand each other. You seek, then, in a tragedy, which wise men 
of old held for the highest effort of human genius, the same gra- 
tification as that you receive from a new novel, the last German 
romance, and other dainties of the day, which can be enjoyed but 
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once. If you cany these feelings to tlie sister art of Painting^, 
Michael Angelo's Sistine Chapd, and the Scripture Gallery of 
Raphael, can expect no favour from you. You know all about 
Ihern beforehand ; and are, doubtless, more familiar with the sub- 
jects of those paintings than with the tragic tales of the historic or 
heroic ages. There is a consistency, therefore, in your preference 
of contemporary writers : for the great men of former times^ those 
at least who were deemed great by our ancestors, sought so little 
to gratify this kind of curiosity, that they seemed to have re- 
garded the story in a not much higher light than the painter re- 
gards his canvas : as that on, not hy, which they were to display 
their appropriate excellence. No work, resembling a tale or 
romance, can well show less variety of invention in the incidents, 
or less anxiety in weaving them together, than the Don Quixote of 
Cervantes. Its admirers feel the disposition to go back and re- 
i peruse some preceding chapter at least ten times for once that 
i they find any eagerness to hurry forwards : or open the book on 
those parts which they best recollect, even as we visit those 
friends oftenest whom we love most, and with whose characters 
and actions we are the most intimately acquainted. In the divine 
Ariosto (as his countrymen call this, their darling poet) I 
question whether there be a single tale of his own invention, or 
the elements of which were not familiar to the readers of " old 
romance." I will pass by the ancient Greeks, who thought it 
even necessary to the fable of a tragedy that its substance 
should be previously known. That there had been at least fifty 
tragedies with the same title, would be one of the motives which 
determined Sophocles and Euripides in the choice of "Electra" 

as a subject. But Milton 

X). Aye, Milton, indeed! but do not Dr. Johnson, and other 
great men, tell us, that nobody now reads Milton but as a task ? 

P. So much the worse for them of whom this can be truly 
said! But why then do you pretend to admire Shakespeare? 
The greater part, if not all, of his dramas were, as far as the 
names and the main incidents are concerned, already stock plays. 
All the stories, at least, on which they are built, pre-existed ia 
the chronicles, ballads, or translations of contemporary or pre- 
ceding English writers. Why, I repeat, do you pretend to admire 
Shakespeare? Is it, perhaps, that you only joretend to admire 
him? However as, once for all, you have dismissed the well- 
fenown events and personages of history, or the epic muse, what 
nave you taken in their stead ? Whoni has your tragic muse 
armed with her bowl and dasher ? the sentimental muse I should 
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have said, whom jou have seated in the throne of tragedy P What 
heroes has she reared on her buskins P 

D. O ! our good friends and next-door neighbours — honest 
tradesmen, valiant tars, high-spirited half-pay officers, philan- 
thropic Jews, virtuous courtezans, tender-hearted braziers, and 
sentimental rat-catchers! (a little bluff or so, but all our very 
generous, tender-hearted characters are a little rude or misan- 
thropic, and all our misanthropes very tender-hearted.) 

P But I pray you. friend, iTwhat actions, great or mterestmg. 
can such men be engaged P 

D. They give away a great deal of money: find rich dowries 
for young men and maidens who have all other good qualities: 
they brow-beat lords, baronets, and justices of the peace (for they 
are as bold as Hector !) — they rescue stage-coaches at the instant 
they are falling down precipices ; carry away infants in thie sight 
of opposing armies ; and some of our performers act a muscular 
able-bodied man to such perfection, that our dramatic poets, who 
always have the actors in their eye, seldom fail to make their 
favourite male character as strong as Samson. And then they 
take such prodigious leaps ! ! And what is done on the stage is 
more striking even than what is acted. I once remember such a 
deafening explosion, that I could not hear a word of the play for 
htUf an act after it : and a Kttle real gunpowder being set fire to 
at the same time, and smelt by all the spectators, the naturalness 
of the scene was quite astonishing ! 

P. But how can you connect with such men and such actions 
that dependence of thousands on the fate of one, which gives so 
lofty an interest to the personages of Shakespeare and the Greek 
tragedians P How can you connect with them that sublimest of 
all feelings, the power of destiny and the controlling might of 
heaven, which seems to elevate the characters which sink beneath 
its irresistible blow P 

D. O mere fancies ! We seek and find on the present stage our 
own wants and passions, our own vexations, losses, and embar- 
rassments. 

P. It is your own poor pettifogging nature, then, which you 
desire to have represented before you, not human nature in its 
height and vigour P But surely you might find the former, with 
all its joys and sorrows, more conveniently in your own houses 
and parishes P 

D. True! but here comes a difference. Fortune is blind, but 
the poet has his eyes open, and is, besides, as complaisant 
as fortune is capricious. He makes everything turn out «z« 
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astly as we would wisli it. He gratifies us by representing those 
as hateful or contemptible whom we hate and wish to despise. 

P. (Aside,) That is, he gratifies your envy by libeUing your 
superiors. 

D. He makes all those precise moralists, who affeot to be better 
than their neighbonrs, turn out at last abject hypociites, traitors, 
and hard-hearted villains ; and your men of spirit, who take their 
girl and, their glass with equal freedom, prove the true men of 
honour, and (that no part of the audience may remain unsatisfied) 
reform in the last scene, and leave no doubt on the minds of the 
ladies that they will make most faithful and excellent husbands : 
though it does seem a pity, that they should be obliged to get rid 
of qualities which had made them so interesting! Besides, the 
poor become rich all at once ; and in the final matrimonial choice 
the opulent and high-bom themselves are made to confess, that 

VIBTUB IS THE ONLY TRUE NOBILITY, AND THAT A LOVELY 
WOMAN IS A DOWRY OF HERSELF ! ! 

P. Excellent ! But you have forgotten those brilliant flashes 
of loyalty, those patriotic praises of the King and Old England, 
which, especially if conveyed in a metaphor from the ship or the 
shop, so often solicit and no unfailingly receive the public plaudit ! 
I give your prudence credit for the omission. For the whole 
system of your drama is a moral and intellectual Jacobinism of 
the most dangerous kind, and those common-place rants of loyalty 
are no better than hypocrisy in your playwrights, and your own 
sympathy with them a gross self-delusion. Por the whole secret 
of dramatic popularity coi^sists with you, in the confusion and 
subversion of the natural order of things, their causes and their 
effects ; in the excitement of surprise, by representing the qualities 
of liberality, refined feeling, and a nice sense of honour (those 
things rather, which pass among you for such) in persons and in 
classes of life where experience teaches us least tr. expect them ; 
and in rewarding with the sympathies that are the dues of virtue 
those criminals whom law, reason, and religion, have excom- 
municated from our esteem ! 

And now, good-night ! Truly I might have written this last 
sheet without having gone to Germany, but I fancied myself 
talking to you by your own fire-side : and can you think it a small 
pleasure to me to forget, now and then, that I ai^ not there? 
Besides, you and my other good friends have made up your minds 
to me as I am, and from whatever place I write you will expect 
that part of my '* Travels " will consist of the excursions in my 
own mind. 
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LETTEE III. 

Ratzebubg. 

No little fish thrown back again into the water, no fly nnim- 
prisoned from a child's hand, conld more buoyantly enjoy its 
element, than I this clean and peaceful house, with this lovely 
view of the town, groves, and lake of Ratzeburg, from the window 
at which I am writing. My spirits certainly, and my health, I 
fancied, were beginning to sink under the noise, dirt, and un- 
wholesome air of our Hamburg hotel. I left it on Sunday, 
Sept. 23rd, with a letter of introduction from the poet Klopstock 
to the AmimuLtm of Ratzeburg. The Amtmarm received me with 
kindness, and introduced me to the worthy pastor, who agreed to 
board and lodge me for any length of time not less than a month* 
The vehicle, in which I took mj place, was considerably larger 
than an English stage-coach, to which it bore much the same 
proportion and rude resemblance that an elephant's ear does to 
the human. Its top was composed of naked boards of different 
colours, and seeming to have been parts of different wainscots. 
Instead of windows there were leathern curtains with a little eye 
of glass in each : they perfectly answered the purpose of keeping J 
out the prospect and letting in the cold. I could observe httle, 
therefore, but the inns and farm-houses at which we stopped. 
They were all alike, except in size : one great room, like a bam, 
with a hay-loft oyer it, the straw and hay dangling in tufts 
through the boards which formed the ceiling of the room, and 
the floor of the loft. From this room, which is paved Hke a street, 
sometimes one, sometimes two, smaller ones are enclosed at one 
end. These are commonly floored. In the large room the cattle, 
pigs, poultry, men, women, and children, Hve in amicable com- 
munity : yet there was an appearance of cleanliness and rustic 
comfort. One of these houses I measured. It >vas a hundred 
feet in length The apartments were taken off from one comer. 
Between these and the stalls there was a small interspace, and 
here the breadth was forty-eight feet, but thirty-two where the 
stalls were ; of course, the stalls were on each side eight feet in 
depth. The faces of the «ows, &c., were turned towai'ds the room ; i 
indeed they were in it, so that they had at least the comf oH of ) 
seeing each other's faces. StaU-f eeding is universal in this part of 
Germany, a practice concerning which the agriculturist and the 
poet are likely to entertain opposite opinions — or at least, to havd 
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yeiy different feelings. The wood-work of these buildings on the 
outside is left nnplaistered, as in old houses among ns, and being 
painted red and green, it cuts and tesselates the buildings very 
gaily. From within three miles of Hamburg almost to MoUn, 
which is thirty miles from it, the country, as far as I could see it, 
was a dead flat, only varied by woods. At Molln it became more 
beautiful. I observed a small lake nearly surrounded with groves, 
and a palace in view belonging to the king of Great Britaiji, and 
inhabited by the inspector of the forests. We were nearly the 
same time in travelling the thirty-five miles from Hamburg to 
Hatzeburg as we had been in going from London to Yarmouth, 
one hundred and twenty-six miles. 

The lake of Hatzeburg runs from south to north, about nine 
miles in length, and varying in breadth from three miles to half a 
mile. About a mile from the southernmost point it is divided 
into two, of course very unequal, parts by an island, which being 
connected by a bridge and a narrow slip of land with the one 
shore, and by another bridge of immense length with the other 
shore, forms a complete isthmus. On this island the town of 
Batzeburg is built. The pastor's house or vicarage, together 
with the Amtmann's, ArrUsschreiber^s, and the church, stands neai* 
the summit of a hill, which slopes down to the slip of land and 
the little bridge, from which, through a superb military gate, you 
step into the island-town of Batzeburg. This again is itself a 
little lull, by ascending and descending which you arrive at the 
long bridge, and so to the other thore. The water to the south of 
the town is called the Little Lake, which however almost engrosses 
the beauties of the whole : the shores being just often enough 
green and bare to give the proper effect to the magnificent groves 
which occupy the greater part of their circumference. From the 
turnings, windings, and indentations of the shore, the views vary 
almost every ten steps, and the whole has a sort of majestic 
beauty, a feminine grandeui*. At the north of the Great Lake, 
and peeping over it, I see the seven church towers of Lubeck, at 
the distance of twelve or thirteen miles, yet as distinctly as if 
they were not three. The only defect in the view is, that Hatze- 
burg is built entirely of red bricks, and all the houses roofed with 
red tiles. To the eye, therefore, it presents a clump of brick-dust 
red. Yet this evening, Oct. 10th, twenty minutes past five, I sa-^ 
the town perfectly beautiful, and the whole softened down into 
complete keeping, if I may borrow a term from the painters. Tho 
sky over Batzeburg and all the east was a pure evening blue, 
while over the west it was covered with lisrht sandy cloud& 
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Hence a deep red light spread over the whole prospect, in undis- 
turbed harmony with the red town, the brown-red woods, and the 
yellow-red reeds on the skirts of the lake. Two or three boats, 
with single persons paddling them, floated up and down in the 
rich light,' which not only was itself in harmony with all, but 
brought all into harmony. 

I should have told you that I went back to Hamburg on Thurs- 
day (Sept. 27th) to take leave of my friend, who travels south- 
ward, and returned hither on the Monday following. From 
Smpfelde, a village h^Jf-way from Batzeburg, I walked to Ham- 
burg through deep sandy roads and a dreary flat : the soil every- 
w^here white, hungry, and excessively pulverized ; but the approach 
to the city is pleasing. Light cool country-houses, which you 
can look through and see the gardens behind them, with arbours 
and trellis work, and thick vegetable walls, and trees in cloisters 
and piazzas, each house with neat rails before it, and green seats 
within the rails. Every object, whether the growth of nature or 
the work of man, was neat and artificial. It pleased me far 
better than if the houses and gardens and pleasure-fields had 
been in a nobler taste : for this nobler taste would have been mere 
apery. The busy, anxious, money-loving merchant of Hamburg 
could only have adopted, he could not have enjoyed, the simplicity 
of nature. The mind begins to love nature by imitating human* 
conveniences in nature ; but this is a step in intellect, though a 
low one; and were it not so, yet all around me spoke of innocent 
enjoyment and sensitive comforts, and I entered with unscru- 
pulous sympathy into the enjoyments and comforts even of the 
busy, anxious, money-loving merchants of Hamburg. In this 
charitable and catholic mood I reached the vast ramparts of the 
city. These are huge green cushions, one rising above the other, 
with trees growing in the interspaces, pledges, and symbols of a 
long peace. Of my return I have nothing worth communicating, 
except that I took extra post, which answers to posting in Eng- 
land. These north German post-chaises are uncovered wicker 
carts. An English dust-cart is a piece of finery, a chef cPoeuvre of 
mechanism, compared with them: and the horses! a savage 
might use their ribs instead of his fingers for a numeration table. 
Wherever we stopped, the postilion fed his cattle with the brown 
rye bread of which he ate himself, all breakfasting together, <mly\ 
the horses had no gin to their water, and the postUion no water | 
to his gin. Now and henceforward for subjects of more interest 
to you, and to the objects in search of which I left you; namely, 
the literati and literature of Germany. 
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Believe me, I walked with an impression of awe on my spirits^ 

as W and myself accompanied Mr. Klopstock to the honse of 

his brother, the x>oet, which stands abont a quarter of a mile from 
the city gate. It is one of a row of little common-place sunmier- 
hoTises (for so they looked), with four or five rows of young meagre 
elm-trees before the windows, beyond which is a green, and then 
a dead flat intersected with several roads. Whatever beauty 
(thought I) may be before the poet's eyes at present, it must 
certainly be purely of his own creation. We waited a few 
minutes in a neat little parlour, ornamented with the figures of 
two of the Muses and with prints, the subjects of which were from 
Klopstock's odes. The poet entered. I was much disappointed 
in his countenance, and recognized in it no likeness to the bust. 
There was no comprehension in the forehead, no weight over the 
eye-brows, no expression of peculiarity, moral or intellectual, on 
the eyes, no massiveness in the general countenance. He is, if 
anything, rather below the middle size. He wore very large half- 
boots which his legs filled, so fearfully were they swollen. However, 

though neither ^W nor myself could discover any indications 

of sublimity or enthusiasm in his physiognomy, we were both 
equally impressed with his liveliness, and his kind and ready 
courtesy. He talked in French with my friend, and with difELculty 
spoke a few sentences to me in English. His enunciation was not 
in the least affected by the entire want of his upper teeth. The 
conversation began on his part by the expression of his rapture at 
the surrender of the detachment of French troops under General 
Humbert. Their proceedings in Ireland with regard to the com- 
mittee which they had appointed, with the rest of their organizing 
system, seemed to have given the poet great entertainment. Ho 
then declared his sanguine belief in Nelson's victory, and antlci* 
pated its confirmation with a keen and triumphant pleasure. His 
words, tones, looks, implied the most vehement Anti-Gallicanisia. 
The subject changed to literature, and I inquired in Latin concern- 
ing the history of German poetry and the older German poets. To 
my great astonishment he confessed, that he knew very little on 
the subject. He had indeed occasionally read one or two of their 
elder writers, but not so as to enable him to speak of their merits. 
Professor Ebeling, he said, would probably give me every infor- 
mation of this kind : the subject had not particularly excited his 
curiosity. He then talked of Milton and Glover, and thoug}it 

Glover's blank verse superior to Milton's. W and myself 

* expressed our surprise : and my friend gave his definition and 
notion of harmonious verse, that it consisted (the English iambic 
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blank yerse above all) in the apt arrangement of panses and 
cadences, and the sweep of whole paragraphs, 



with many a winding bout 



Of linked sweetness long dnyrfi out," 

ajid not in the even flow, much less in the prominence or antithetic 
vigour, of single lines, which were indeed injurious to the total 
eflfect, except where they were introduced for some specific pur- 
pose. Klopstock assented, and said that he meant to confine 
Glover's superiority to single lines. He told us that he had read 
Milton, in a prose translation, when he was fourteen.* I under- 
stood him thus myself, and W interpreted Klopstock's French 

as I had already construed it. He appeared to know very little of 
Milton— or indeed of our poets in generaL He spoke with great 
indignation of the EngHsh prose translation of his Messiah. All 
the translations had been bad, very bad — ^but the English was no 
translation — ^there were pages on pages not in the original : — and 

half the original was not to be found in the translation. W 

told him that I intended to translate a few of his odes as specimens 
of Grerman lyrics ; he then said to me in English, " I wish you 
would render into English some select passages of the Messiah, 
and revenge me of your countryman !" It was the liveliest thing 
which he produced in the whole conversation. He told us that his 
first ode was fifty years older than his last. I looked at him with 
much emotion — I considered him as the venerable father of 
German poetry ; as a good man ; as a Christian; seventy-four years 
old ; with legs enormously swoUen ; yet active, lively, cheerful, and 
kind and communicative. My eyes felt as if a tear were swelling 
into them. In the portrait of Lessing there was a toupee periwig, 
which enormously injured the effect of his physiognomy ; Klop- 
stock wore the same, powdered and frizzled. By the by, old men 
ought never to wear powder : the contrast between a large snow- 
white wig and the colour of an old man's skin is disgusting, and 
wrinkles in such a neighboui'hood appear only channels for dirt. 
It is an honour to poets and great men, that you think of them as 
parts of nature ; and any thing of trick and fashion wounds you 
in them as much as when you see venerable yews clipped into 
miserable peacocks. The author of the Messiah should have worn 
his own grey hair. His powder and periwig were to the eye what 
Mr. Yirgil would be to the ear. 

* This was accidentally conDrmed to me by that tiie young poet set a particular ralue ob 

an old German gentleman at Helmstadt, wlio a translation of the ParadiBe Lost, ai d always 

had been Klopstock's school and bed fellow, slept with It under his piUow. 
Among ottier boyiab auecdoteg. be reiated 
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Klopstock dwelt much on the superior power which the Grermau 
language possessed of concentrating meaning. He said he had 
often translated parts of Homer and Yirgil, line by line, and a 
German line proved always sufficient for a Greek or Latin one. In 
English you cannot do this. I answered, that in English we could 
commonly i-ender one Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our 
common heroic metre, and I conjectured that this line and a half 
would be found to contain no more syllables than one German or 
Greek hexameter. He did not understand me : * and I who wished 
to hear his opinions, not to correct them, was glad that he did not. 

We now took our leave. At the beginning of the French 
Revolution Klopstock wrote odes of congratulation. He received 
some honorary presents from the French Republic (a golden crown 
I believe), and, like our Priestley, was invited to a seat in the legis- 
lature, which he declined. But when French liberty metaimor- 
phosed herself into a fury, he sent back these presents with a 
paUnodia, declaring his abhorrence of their proceedings : and 
since then he has been perhaps more than enough an Anti-Gtilli- 
can. I mean, that in his just contempt and detestation of the 
crimes and follies of the Revolutionists, he suffers himself to for- 
get that the revolution itself is a process of the Divine Providence ; 

* Klopstock's observation was "paitij true through all their simple and compound pre- 

and partly erroneous. In the Literal sense of positions, and many of their adverbs, and 

his words, and if we confine the comparison that with most of these Um Germans have 

to the average of space required for the ex- the same privilege as we have of dividing 

pression of the same thought in the two them from the verb and placing them at the 

languages, it is erroneous. I nave translated end of the sentence, you will have no diffi- 

Bome German hexameters into English heza- culty in comprehending the reality and the 

meters, and find, that on the average three cause of this superior power in the German 

lines English will express four lines German, of condenshig meaning, in which its great 

The reason is evident : our language abounds poet exulted. It is impo^ble to read halt 

in monosyllables and dissyllables. The a dozen pages of Wieland without perceiving 

German, not less than the Greek, is a polysyl- that in this respect the German has no rival 

lable language. But in another point of but tbe Greek. And yet I seem to feel, that 

view the remark was not without foundation, concentration or condensation is not the 

For the German possessiuK the same un- happiest mode of expressing this excellence, 

limited privilege of forming compounds, both which seems to consist not so much in the 

with prepositions and wiUi epithets, as the less time required for oonvejring an impres- \ 

Greek, it can express the richest single Greek sion, as in the unity and simultaneousnesa j 

word in a single German one, and is £bus freed with which tbe impression is conveyed. It ' 

from the necessity of weak or ungraceful tends to make their language more pictnr- 

paraphrases. 1 will content myself with one esque : it dqoictures images better. We have 

example at present^ viz. the use of the pre- obtained this power in part by our compound 

fixed particles ver, ter, ent^ and weg : thus, verbs derived from the Latin : and the sense 

I'eissen to rend, verreitsen to rend away, of its great effect no doubt induced our 

terreissen to rend to pieces, entreissen to rend Milton both to the use and the abase of Latin 

off or out of a thing, in the active sense: or derivatives. But stiU these prefixed particles, 

tchmdzen to melt— ver, zer, ent, schmelzen— conveying no separate or separable meaning 

and in like manner through all the verbs, to the mere English reader, cannot possibly 

neuter and active. If you consider only how act on the mind with the force or livelinesa 

much we should feel the loss of the pre^ be, of an original and homogeneous language 

as in bedropt, besprinkle, besot, especially in such aa the German is, and besides, are con 

our poetical language, and then think that fined to certain wordi. 
this same mode of oom^osition is carried 
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and that as the folly of men is the wisdom of God, so are their ) 
iniquities instruments of His goodness. From Klopstock's house 
we walked to the ramparts, discoursing together on the poet and 
his conversation, till our attention was diverted to the beauty and 
singularity uf the sunset and its effects on the objects around us. 
There were woods in the distance. A rich sandy light (nay, of a 
much deeper colour than sandy) lay over these woods that black- 
ened in the blaze. Over that part of the woods which lay imme- 
diately under the intenser light, a brassy mist floated, ^e trees 
on the ramparts, and the people moving to and fro between them, 
were cut or divided into equal segments of deep shade and brassy 
light. Had the trees, and the bodies of the men and women, been 
divided into equal segments by a rule or pair of compasses, the 
portions could not have been more regular. All else was obscure. 
It was a fairy scene ! and to increase its romantic character, among 
the moving objects thus divided into alternate shade and bright- 
ness was a beautiful child, dressed with the elegant simplicity of 
an English child, riding on a stately goat, the saddle, bridle, and 
other accoutrements of which were in a high degree costly and 
splendid. Before I quit the subject of Hamburg let me say, that 
I remained a day or two longer than I otherwise should have done, 
in order to be present at the feast of St. Michael, the patron saint 
of Hamburg, expecting to see the civic pomp of this commercial 
Republic. I was, however, disappointed. There were no proces- 
sions ; two or three sermons were preached to two or three old 
women in two or three churches, and St. Michael and his patron- 
age wished elsewhere by the higher classes, all places of entertain- 
ment, theatre, &c., being shut up on this day. ' In Hamburg there \ 
seems to be no religion at all : in Lubeck it is confined to the ) 
women. The men seem determined to be divorced from their 
wives in the other world, if they cannot in this. You will not 
easily conceive a more singular sight than is presented by the vast 
aisle of the principal church at Lubeck seen from the organ-loft : 
for being filled with female servants and persons in the same class 
of life, and all their caps having gold and silver cauls, it appears 
like a rich pavement of gold and silver. 

I will conclude this letter with the mere transcription of notes, 

which my friend W made of his conversations with Klopstock 

during the interviews that took place after my departure. On 
these I shall make but one remai*k at present, and that will appear 
a presumptuous one, namely, that Klopstock's remarks on the 
venerable sage of Konigsberg are to my own knowledge injurious 
and mistaken; and so far is H from being true that his system is 
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now given up, that throngiiont the UniyerBities of Germanj there 
is not a single professor who is not either a Kantean or a disciple 
of Fichte, whose system is bnilt on the Kantean, and presupposes 
its truth ; or lastly, who, though an antagonist of Kant as to his 
theoretical work, has not embraced wholly or in part his moral 
system, and adopted .part of his nomenclature. " Ellopstock 
having wished to see the Calvary of Cumberland, and asked what 
was thought of it in .England, I went to Remnant's (the English 
bookseller), where I procured the Analytical Review, in which is 
contained the review of Cumberland's Calvary. I remembered to 
have read there some specimens of a blank verse translation of the 
Messiah. I had mentioned this to Klopstock, and he had a great 
desire to see them. I walked over to his house and put the book 
ruto his hands. On adverting to his own poem, he told me he 
began the Messiah when he was seventeen : he devoted three entire 
years to the plan without composing a single line. He was greatly 
at a loss in what manner to execute his work. There were no 
successful specimens of versification in the German language 
before this time. The first three caatos he wrote in a species of 
measured or numerous prose. This, though done with much 
labour and some success, was far from satisfying him. He had 
composed hexameters both Latin and Greek as a school exercise, 
and there had been also in the German language attempts in that 
style of versification. These were only of very moderate 'merit. 
One day ho was struck with the idea of what could be done in this 
way — ^he kept his room a whole day, even went without his dinner, 
and found that in the evening he had written twenty-three hexa- 
meters, versifying a part of what he had before written in prose. 
From that time, pleased with his efforts, he composed no more in 
prose. To-day he informed me that he had finished his plan before 
he read Milton. He was enchanted to see an authov who before 
him had trod the same path. This is a contradiction of what he 
said before. He did not wish to speak of his poem to any one till 
it was finished : but some of his friends who had seen what he had 
finished, tormented him till he had consented to publish a few 
books in a journal. He was then, I believe, very young, about 
twenty-five. The rest was printed at different periods, four books 
at a time. The reception given to the first specimens was hifirhly 
flatterinff. He was nearly thirty yean in finishing the whole 
poem, but of these thirty years not more than two were employed 
in the composition. He only composed in favourable moments ; 
besides, he had other occupations. He values himself upon the 
plan of his odes, and accuses the modem lyrical writers of gro8<: 
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deficiency in this respect. I laid the same accusation against 
Horace: he would not hear of it, but waived the discussion. He 
called Boussean's Ode to Fortune a moral dissertation in stanzas. 
I spoke of Dryden's St. Cecilia; but he did not seem fanuliar with 
our writers. He wished to know the distinctions between our 
dramatic and epic blank verse. He recommended me to read his 
Hermann before I read either the Messiah or the odes. He flattered 
>iiTriWftlf that some time or other his dramatic poems would be 
known in England. He had not heard of Oowper. He thought 
that Yoss in his translation of the Iliad had done violence to the 
idiom of the German, and had sacrificed it to the Greek, not 
remembering sufficiently that each language has its particular 
spirit and genius. He said Lessing was the first of their dramatic 
writers. I complained of Nathan as tedious. He said there was 
not enough of action in it ; but that Lessing was the most chaste 
of their writers. He spoke favourably of Goethe ; but said that 
his Sorrows of Werter was his best work, better than any of 
his dramas : he preferred the first written to the rest of Goethe's 
dramas. Schiller's Robbers he found so extravagant, that he 
could not read it. I spoke of the scene of the setting sun. He 
did not know it. He said Schiller could not live. He thought 
Don Carlos the best of his dramas ; but said that the plot was 
inextricable. It was evident he knew little of Schiller's works: 
indeed, he said he could not read them. Burger, he said, was a 
true poet, and would live; that Schiller, on the contrary, must 
soon be forgotten ; that he gave himself up to the imitation of 
Shakespeare, who often was extravagant, but that Schiller was 
ten thousand times more so. He spoke very slightingly of Kotze- 
bue, as an immoral author in the first place, and next as deficient 
in power. At Yienna, said he, they are transported with him ; 
but we do not reckon the people of Yienna either the wisest or the 
wittiest people of Germany. He said Wieland was a charming 
author, and a sovereign master of his own language : that in this 
respect Goethe could not be compared to him, nor indeed could any- 
body else. He said that his fault was to be fertile to exuberance. 
I told him the Oberon had just been translated into English. He 
asked me if I was not delighted with the poem. I answered that 
I thought the story began to flag about the seventh or eighth book, 
and observed that it was unworthy of a man of genius to make 
the interest of a long poem turn entirely upon animal gratification. 
He seemed at first disposed to excuse this by saying, that there 
are different subjects for poetry, and that poets are not willing to 
be restricted in their choice. I answered, that I thought the pou- 
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eion of love as well suited to the pturposes of poetiy aa any other 
passion; but that it was a cheap waj of pleasing to fix the atten- 
tion of the reader through a long poem on the mere appetite. Well! 
but, said he, jou see that such poems please everybody. 1 
answered, that it was the proyinoe of a great poet to raise people 
up to his own level, not to descend to theirs. He agreed, and con- 
fessed that on no account whatsoever would he have written a 
work like the Oberon. He spoke in raptures of Wieland's style, 
and pointed out the passage where Betzia is delivered of her 
child as exquisitely beautiful. I said that I did not perceive any 
very striking passages ; but that I made allowance for the imper. 
f ections of a translation. Of the thefts of Wieland, he said, they 
were so exquisitely managed, tha.t the greatest writers might be 
proud to steal as he did. He considered the books and fables of 
old romance writers in the light of the ancient mythology, as a 
sort of common property, from which a man was free to take 
whatever he could make a good use of. An Englishman had pre- 
sented him with the odes of Collins, which he had read with 
pleasure. He knew Uttle or nothing of Gray, except his Elegy in 
a Churchyard. He complained of the fool in Lear. I observed 
that he seemed to give a terrible wildness to the distress, but still 
he complained. He asked whether it was not allowed, that Pope 
had written rhymed poetry with more skill than any of our writers 
— I said I preferred Dryden, because his couplets had greater 
variety in their movement. He thought my reason a good one ; 
but asked whether the rhyme of Pope were not more exact. This 
question I understood as applying to the final terminations, and 
observed to him that I believed it was the case ; but that I thought 
it was easy to excuse some inaccuracy in the final sounds if the 
general sweep of the verse was superior. I told hinn that we were 
not so exact with regard to the final endings of lines as the French. 
He did not seem to know that we made no distinction between 
miwcidiixe and f eminme (f e. single or double) rhymes : at leaat he 
put inquiries to me on this subject. He seemed to think that no 
language could ever be so far iormed as that it might not be en- 
riched by idioms borrowed from another tongue. I said this was 
a very dangerous practice, and added that I thought Milton hlid 
often injured both his prose and verse by taking this liberty too 
frequently. I recommended to him the prose works of Dryden as 
models of pure and native English. I was treading upon tender 
ground, as I have reason to suppose that he has himself liberally 
indulged in the practice. 

The same day I dined at Mr. EZlopstock's, where I had the plea- 
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sure of a third interview with the poet. We talked principally 
about indifferent things. I asked him what he thought of Kant: 
He said that his reputation was much on the decline in Germany. 
That for his own part he was not surprised to find it so, as the works 
of Kiuit were to him utterly incomprehensible — ^that he had often 
been pestered by the Kanteans ; but was rarely in the practice of 
arguing with them. His custom was to produce the book, open it, 
and point to a passage, and beg they would explain it. This they 
ordinarily attempted to do by substituting their own ideas. I do 
not want, I say, an explanation of your own ideas, but of the pass- 
age which is before us. In this way I generally bring the dispute 
to an immediate conclusion. He spoke of "Wolfe as the first meta- 
physician they had in Grermany. "Wol£e had followers, but they 
could hardly be called a sect ; and luckily tiU the appearance of 
Kant, about fifteen years ago, Germany had not been pestered by 
any sect of philosophers whatsoever, but that each man had 
separately pursued his inquiries uncontrolled by the dogmas of a 
master. Kant had appeared ambitious to be the founder of a sect ; 
that he had succeeded ; but that the Germans were now coming to 
their senses again. That Nicolai and Engel had in different ways 
contributed to disenchant the nation, but above all the incompre- 
hensibility of the philosopher and his philosophy. He seemed 
pleased to hear that as yet Kant's doctrines had not met with 
many admirers in England — did not doubt but that we had too 
much wisdom to be duped by a writer who set at defiance the 
common sense and common understandings of men. We talked 
of tragedy. He seemed to rate highly the power of exciting tears ; 
I said that noting jwas more easy than to deluge an audience — | 
that it was done every day by the meanest writers. 

I must remind you, my friend, first, that these notes, &c^, are 
not intended as specimens of Klopstock's intellectual power, or 
even " colloquial prowess," to judge of which by an accidental con- 
trersation, and this with strangers, and those» too^ foreigners^ 
would be not only unreasonable, but calumnious. Secondly, I 
attribute little other interest to the remarks than what is derived 
from the celebrity of the person who made them. Lastly, if you 
ask^me whether I have read the Messiah, and what I think of it, 
I answer — as yet the first four books only : and as to my opinion 
(the reasons of which hereafter) you may guess it from what I 
could not help muttering to myself, when the good pastor this . 

morning told me that Klopstock was the German Milton " a J 

very German Milton indeed ! ! ! ^Heaven preserve you, and / 

S. T^ COXBBlDeS 

T 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Quid quiod prerftUiont preemunierim Ubellum, qud eonor omnem offtaMeuli antam prO' 
ddereT Ifeque quiequam addubito, quin ea oandidii ommbutfadat taUit, Quid auUm 
faeioi iUU, qui vel ob ingenU pertinaciam sibi icUUfieri fwlint, vd AupUiiortt tint, quam 
ut taU^factionem, initUigant T Nam qiumadmodum Simonidet dixit, Tkestaln hdietiom 
esu quam vt poaint a u decipi, ita quotdam videos ttvpidunes qtrnm ut placari queaiU. 
Adhac^tun mirum ett, invenire quod CQhimnietur qui nihil aliud quarit niti quod eoUurn- 
nietur, 

Erasmus ad Dwrpiium, Ifteoloyum. 

IN the rif acimento of The Friend, I have inserted extracts from 
the ConcfUmea ad Poptdwm, printed, though scarcely published, 
in the year 1795, in the very heat and height of my anti-ministerial 
enthusiasm : these in proof that my principles of politics have 
sustained no change. In the present chapter I have annexed to 
my Letters from Gtermany, with particular reference to that, 
which contains a disquisition on the modem drama, a critique on 
the tragedy of Bertram, written within the last twelve months : 
in proof that I have been as falsely charged with any fickleness in 
my principles of taste. The letter was written to a friend, and the 
apparent abruptness with which it begins is owing to the omission 
of the introductory sentences. 

You remember, my dear Sir, that Mr. Whitbread, shortly before 
his death, proposed to the assembled subscribers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, that the concern should be farmed to some responsible 
individual under certain conditions and limitations : and that Ms 
proposal was rejected, not without indignation, as subversive of 
the main object, for the attainment of which the enlightened and 
patriotic assemblage of philodramatists had been induced to risk 
their subscriptions. Now this object was avowed to be no less 
than the redemption of the British stage not only from horses, 
dogs, elephants, and the like zoological rarities, but also from the 
more pernicious barbarisms and Kotzebuisms in morals and taste. 
Drury Lane was to be restored to its former classic renown; 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Otway, with the expurgated muses of 
Vanburgh, Oongreve, and Wycherley, were to be re-inaugurated in 
their rightful dominion over British audiences ; and the Herculean 
process was to commence, by exterminating the speaking monsters 
imported from the banks of the Danube, compared with which 
their mute relations, the emigrants from Exeter 'Change, and 
Polito (late Pidcock's) show-carts, were ,tame and inoffensive. 
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Could an heroic project, at once so refined and so arduous, be 
consistentlj entrusted to, could its success be rationallj expected 
from, a mercenary manager, at whose critical quarantine the lucri 
bonus odor would conciliate a bill of health to the plague in person P 
No! As the work proposed, such must be the work-masters. 
Rank, fortune, liberal education, and (their natural accompani- 
ments or consequences) critical discernment, deUcate tact, disin- 
terestedness, unsuspected morals, notorious patriotism, and tried 
MsBcenasship— these were the recommendations that influenced 
the votes of the proprietary subscribers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
these the motives that occasioned the election of its Supreme Com- 
mittee of Management. . This circumstance aloiie would have 
excited a strong interest in the pubHc mind respecting the first 
production of the Tragic Muse, which had been announced under 
such auspices, and had passed the ordeal of such judgments : and 
the tragedy, on which you have requested my judgment, was the 
work on which the great expectations, justified by so many causes, 
were doomed at length to settle. 

But before I enter on the examination of Bertram, or the Castle 
of St. Aldobrand, I shall interpose a few words on the phrase 
Gemum Drama, which I hold to be altogether a misnomer. At the 
time of Lessing, the German stage, such as it was, appears to have 
been a flat and servile copy of the French. It was Lessing who 
first introduced the name and the works of Shakespeare to the 
admiration of the Germans ; and I should not, perhaps, go too far, 
if I add that it was Lessing who first proved to all thinking men, 
even to Shakespeare^s own countrymen, the true nature of his 
apparent irregularities. These, he demonstrated, were deviations 
only from the accidents of the Greek Tragedy; and from such 
accidents as hung a heavy weight on the wings of the Greek 
poets, and narrowed their flight within the limits of what we may 
call the heroic opera. He proved that in all the essentials of art, 
no less than in the truth of nature, the plays of Shakespeare were 
incomparably more coincident with the principles of Aristotle 
than ihe productions of Comeille and Bacine, notwithstanding 
the boasted regularity of the latter. Under these convictions 
were Lessing's own dramatic works composed. Their deficiency 
is in depth and in imagination : their excellence is in the construc- 
tion of the plot ; the good sense of the sentiments ; the sobriety of 
the morals, and the high poUsh of the diction and dialogue. Li 
short, his dramas are the very antipodes of all those which it has 
been the fashion of late years at once to abuse and to enjoy under 
the name of the German drama. Of this latter Schiller's Bobbers 
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was the eaxliest specimen; the first fruits of his jouth (I had 
almost said of his boyhood), and as such, the pledge and promise of 
no ordinary genius. Only as such did the maturer judgment of 
the author tolerate the play. During his whole life he expressed 
himself concerning this production with more than needful 
asperity, as a monster not less offensive to good taste than to 
sound morals ; and in his latter years his indignation at the un- 
wonted popularity of the Bobbers seduced him into the contrary 
extremes, viz. a studied feebleness of interest (as far as the interest 
was to be derived from incidents and the excitement of curiosity) ; 
a diction elaborately metrical, the affectation of rhymes, and the 
pedantry of the chorus. 

But to understand the true character of the Bobbers, and of the 
countless imitations which were its spawn, I must inform you, or at 
least call to your recollection, that about that time, and for some 
years before it, three of the most popular books in the Grerman 
language were the translations of Young's Night Thoughts, 
Hervey's Meditations, and Bichardson's Clarissa Harlowe. Now 
we have only to combine the bloated style and peculiar rhythm of 
Hervey, which is poetic only on account of its utter unfitjiess for 
prose, and might as appropriately be called prosaic from its utter 
unfitness for poetry; we have only, I repeat, to combine these 
Herveyisms with the strained thoughts, the figurative metaphysics, 
and solemn epigrams of Young on the one hand, and with the 
I loaded sensibility, the minute detail, the morbid consciousness of 
! every thought and feeling in the whole flux and reflux of the mind ; 
in short, the self -involution and dreamlike continuity of Bichard- 
8on on the other hand; and then to add the horrific incidents and 
mysterious villains (geniuses of supernatural intellect, if you will 
take the author's words for it, but on a level with the meanest 
ruffians of the condemned cells, if we are to judge by their actions 
and contrivances) — ^to add the ruined castles, the dungeons, the 
trap-doors, the skeletons, the flesh-and-blood ghosts, and the per- 
petual moonshine of a modem author (themselves the literary 
brood of tibie Castle of Otranto, the translations of which, with 
the imitations and improvements aforesaid, were about that time 
beginning to make \jm much noise in Germany as their originals 
were making in England) — and as the compoimd of these ingre- 
dients duly Bfdxed, you will recognise the so-caJled Grerman drama. 
The oUa podrida thus cooked up was denounced, by the best 
critics in Germany, as the mere cramps of weakness, and orgasms 
of a sickly imaginatiLon on the part of the author, and the lowest 
provocation of torpad feeling on that of the readers. The old 
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blunder, however, concerning the irregularity and wildness of 
Shakespeare, in which the German did hut echo the French, who 
again were hut the echoes of onr own critics, was still in vogue, 
and Shakespeare was quoted as authority for the most anti-Shake- 
spearian drama. We have indeed two poets who wrote as one, near 
the age of Shakespeare, to whom (as the worst characteristic of 
their writings) the Goryphsaus of the present drama may chal- 
lenge the honour of heing a poor relation, or impoverished de- 
scendant. For if we would charitahly consent to forget the comic 
humour, the wit, the felicities of style, in other words, aR 
the poetry, and nine-tenths of all the genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, that which would remain becomes a Kotzebue. 

The so-called Qernuin drama, therefore, is English in its origin, 
English in its materials, and English by re-adoption ; and tiU we 
caji prove that Kotzebue, or any of the whole breed of Kotzebues, 
whether dramatists or romantic writers, or writers of romantic 
drajnas, were ever admitted to any other shelf in the libraries of 
well-educated Germans than were occupied by their originals, and 
apes' apes in their mother country, we should submit to carry our 
own brat on our own shoulders ; or rather consider it as a lack- 
grace returned from transportation, with such improvements only 
in growth and manners as young transported convicts usually 
come home with. 

I know nothing that contributes more to a clear insight into 
the true nature of any literary phenomenon than the comparison 
of it with some elder production, the likeness of which is striking, 
yet only a^a/reifd : while the difference is real. In the present 
case this opportunity is furnished us by the old Spanish play en- 
titled Atheista Fulminaio, formerly, and perhaps still, acted in the 
churches and monasteries of Spain, and which, under various 
names (Don Juan, The Libertine, &c.) has had its day of favour in 
every country tl^roughout Europe. A popularity so extensive, 
and of a work so grotesque and extravagant, claims and merits 
philosophical attention and investigation. The first point to be 
noticed is, that the play is throughout imaginative. Nothing of 
it belongs to the real world but the names of the places and per- 
sons. The comic parts equally with the tragic, the living equally 
with the defunct characters, are creatures of the brain ; as little 
amenable to the rules of ordinary probability, as the Satan of 
Paradise Lost, or the Galiban of the Tempest, and therefore to be 
understood and judged of as impersonated abstractions. Bank, 
fortune, wit, talent, acquired knowledge, and Hberal accompHsh- 
ments, with beauty of person, vigorous health, and constitutional 
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hardihood — ^all these adyantages, elevated by the habits and sym- 
pathies of noble birth and national character, are supposed to 
haye combined in Don Joan, so as to give him the means of car- 
rying into all its practical consequences the doctrine of a godless 
nature, as the sole ground and efficient cause not only of all things, 
events, and appearances, but likewise of all our thoughts, sensa- 
tions, impulses, and actions. Obedience to nature is the only 
virtue: the gratification of the passions and appetites her only 
dictate : each individual's self-will the sole organ through which 
nature utters her commands, and 

** Sdf-oonCradictlon 1b the only wnmg I 
For by tiie laws of spirtt, in the di^ht 
Is every iodiyidiul character 
That acts In strict oonslstenoe with itael£" 

That speculative opinions, however impious and daring they 
may be, are not always followed by correspondent conduct, is most 
true, as well as that they can scarcely in any instance be system- 
atically realized on account of their unsuitableness to human 
nature and to the institutions of society. It can be hell only 

(where it is all hell : and a separate world of devils is necessary for 
the existence of any one complete devil. But on the other hand 
it is no less clear, nor, with the biography of Carrier and his 
fellow-atheists before us, can it be denied without wilful blindness, 
that the (so called) system of nature (t.e., materialism, with the 
utter rejection of moral responsibility, of a present Providence, 
and of both present and future retribution) may influence the 
characters and actions of individuals, and even of communities, to 
a degree that almost does away the distinction between men and 
devils, and will make the page of the future historian resemble the 
narration of a madman's dreams. It is not the wickedness of Don 
Juan, therefore, which constitutes the character an abstraction, 
and removes it from the rules of probability ; but the rapid suc- 
cession of the correspondent acts and incidents, his int^ectuai 
superiority, and the splendid accimiulation of hib gifts and desir- 
able qualities, as co-existant with enMre wickedness in one and the 
same person. But this likewise is the very circumstance which 
gives to this strange play its charm and universal interest. Don 
Juan is, from beginning to end, an intelligible character : as much 
so as the Satan of Milton. The poet asks only of the reader v^hat 
as a poet he is privileged to ask, viz., that sort of negative faith in 
the existence of such a being, which we willingly give to produc- 
tions professedly ideal, and a disposition to the same state of 
feeling as that with which we contemplate the idealized figures of 
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tlie Apollo Belvidere, and the Famese Hercules. "WTiat the Her- 
*?ules is to the eye in corporeal strength, Don Juan is to the mind 
in strength of character. The ideal consists in the happy balance 
of the generic with the individual. The former makes the cha- 
racter representative and symbolical, therefore instructive; because, 
mtUatis mutancUs, it is applicable to whole classes of men. The 
latter gives its living interest ; for nothing lives or is real but as ] 
defini te and individual To understanS^is complete^ the reader 
needfoniy recollect the specific state of his feelings when, in look- 
ing at a picture of the historic (more properly of the poetic or 
heroic) class, he objects to a particular figure as being too much 
of a portrait; and this interruption of his complacency he feels 
without the least reference to, or the least acquaintance with, any 
person in real life whom he might recognise in this figure. It is 
enough that such a figure is not ideal ; and therefore not ideal, 
because one of the two factors or elements of the ideal is in excess. 
A similar and more powerful objection he would feel towards a set 
of figures which were mere abstractions, like those of Cipriani, 
and what have been called Greek forms and faces, i.e., outlines 
drawn according to a recipe. These again are not ideal; be- 
cause in these the other element is in excess. Forma formuns per 
formam formaiam transhicens, is the definition and perfection of 
ideal art. 

This excellence is so happily achieved in the Don Juan, that it 
is capable of interesting without poetry, nay, even without words, 
as in our pantomime of that name. We see clearly how the 
cbajracter is formed ; and the very extravagance of the incidents, 
and the superhxunan entireness of Don Juan's agency, prevents 
the wickedness from shocking our minds to any painful degree. 
(We do not believe it enough for this effect ; no, not even with 
that kind of temporary and negative belief or acquiescence which 
I have described above.) Meantime the qualities of his character 
are too desirable, too flattering to our pride and our wishes, not 
to make up on this side as much additional faith as was lost on 
the other. There is no danger (thinks the spectator or reader) of 
my becoming such a monster of iniquity as Don Juan ! I never 
shall be an atheist ! I shall never disallow all distinction between 
right and wrong ! I have not the least inclination to be so out- 
rageous a drawcansir in my love affairs ! But to possess such 9 
power of captivating and enchanting the affections of the other 
sex ! to be capable of inspiring in a charming and even a virtuous 
woman a love so deep, and so entirely personal to me, that even 
my worst vices (if I were vicious), even my cruelty and perfidy 
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(if I were cruel and perfidionB), conld not eradicate tlie passion ! 
To be so loved for my own self, that even with a distinct know- 
ledge of my charact^ she yet died to save me ! This, sir, takes 
hold of two sides of our nature, the better and the woi'se. For 
the heroic disinterestedness, to which lore can transport a woman, 
cannot be contemplated without an honourable emotion of rever- 
ence towards womanhood : and on the other hand, it is among the 
miseries, and abides in the dark ground- work of our nature, to 
crave an outward confirmation of that something within us, 
which is our very self, that something, not made up of our qua- 
lities and relations, but itself the supporter and substantial 
basis oi all these. Love me, and not my qualities, may be a 
vicious and an insane wish, but it is not a wish wholly without a 
meaning. 

Without power, virtue would be insufficient and incapable of 
revealing its being. It would resemble the magic transformation 
of Tasso's heroine into a tree, in which she could only groan and 
bleed. (Hence power is necessarily an object of our desire and of 
our admiration.) But of aJl power, that of the mind is, on every 
account, the grand desideratum of human ambition. We shaU 
be as gods in knowledge, was and must have been the first tempt- 
ation: and the co-existence of great intellectual lordship with 
guilt has never been adequately represented without exciting the 
strongest interest, and for this reason, that in this bad and hete- 
rogeneous co-ordination we can contemplate the intellect of man 
/ more exclusively as a separate self -subsistence, than in its proper 
state of subordination to his own conscience, or to the will of an 
infinitely, superior being. 

This is the sacred charm of Shakespeare's male characters in 
general. They are all cast in the mould of Shakespeare's own 
\ gigantic intellect ; and this is the open attraction of his Richard, 
lago, Edmund, &c. in particular. But, again, of all intellectual 
power, that of superiority to the fear of the invisible world is the 
most dazzling. Its influence is abundantly proved by the one 
circumstance, that it can bribe us into a voluntary submission of 
our better knowledge, into suspension of all our judgment derived 
from constant experience, and enable us to peruse with the live- 
liest interest the wildest tales of ghosts, wizards, genii, and secret 
talismans. On this propensity, so deeply rooted in our nature, a 
specific dramatic probability may be raised by a true x)oet, if the 
whole of his work be in harmony : a dramatic probability, suffi- 
cient for dramatic pleasure, even when the component characters 
and incidents border on impossibility. The poet does not require 
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as tc be awake and believe ; he solicits us only to yield ourselyes 
to a dream; and this too with our eyes open, and with our judg- 
ment perdue behind the curtain, ready to awaken us at the first 
motion of our will : and meantime, only, not to disbelieve. And 
in such a state of mind, who but must be impressed with the cool 
intrepidity of Don John on the appearance of his father's ghost ? 

*' Qhost. — Monster ! behold these wounds ! 

D. John.— I do 1 They were well meant and well performed, I see. 

GHoer. Repent, repent of all thy villanies : 

My clamorous blood to heaven for vengeance cries. 
Heaven will pour out his Judgments on you all. 
Hell gapes for you, for you each fiend doth call. 
And hourly waits your unrepenting fulL 
Tou with eternal horrors they'll torment. 
Except of all your crimes you suddenly repent. 

{Ghost iirikt.) 

D. JoHK.— Farewell, thou art a foolish ghost Repent, quoth he I what could this, mean I 
Oar senses are all in a mist sure. 

D. Antonio (one of D. Juan's reprobate companion^. — They are not ! Twas a ghost. 

D. Lopez (another reprobate).— I ne'er believed those foolish tales before. 

D. John. — Come ! 'Tis no matter. I^et it be what it will, it must be naturaL 

D. Antonio. — And nature is unalterable in us too. 

I). John. — 'Tis true ! The nature of a ghost can*not change ours. 

Who also can deny a portion of sublimity to the tremendous 
consistency with which he stands out the last fearful trial, like a 
second Prometheus ? 

" (Chorus qf devils.) 
"Statue^Ghoot.— Will you not relent and feel remorse ? 
D. John.— €k)uld'8t thou bestow another heart on me, I might But with this heart 1 
b»ve, I can not 

I). Lopez.— These things are prodigious. 

D. Antonio.— I have a sort of grudging to relent, but something holds me back. 
D. Lopez. — If we could, 'tis now too late. I will not 
D. Antonio.— We defy thee<! 

Ohost.— Perish, ye impious wretches J jo and find the punishments laid up in store for 
70UI 

(T%under and lightning. D. Lopez and D. Antonio are svaUoired up.) 
Ghost (to D. John). — Behold their dreadful fates, and know that thy last moment's come 
D. John.— Think not to fright me, foolish ghost; 111 break your marble body in pieve^ 
«2id poll down your horse. 

(Thunder and lightning — Chorus of devils, Jkc) 
D. John. These things I see with wonder, but no fear. 

Were all the elements to be confounded. 
And shuffled all into their former chaos ; 
Were seas of sulphur flaming round about me, 
And all mankind roaring within those fires, 
I could not fear, or fee! Uie least remorse. 
To the last instant I would dare thy power. 
Here I stand firm, and all thy threats contemn. 
Thy murderer (to the ghost of one whom he had murdered) 
Stands here ! Now do thy worst 1 

(Be is siraUoiced up in a doud qffre.)'* 
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In fine, the cliaractpr of Don John consists in the nnion of 
eyerjthing desirable to human nature, as means, and which there- 
fore bj the well-known law of association become at length de- 
sirable on their own account. On their own account, and in their 
own dignity, thej are here displayed, as being employed to ends 
so imhuman, that in the effect, they appear almost as means 
without an end. The ingredients too are mixed in the happiest 
proportion, so as to uphold and reHeve each other — more espe- 
cially in that constant interpoise of wit, gaiety, and social gene- 
rosity, which prevents the criminal, even in his most atrocious 
moments, from sinking into the mere ruffian, as far at least as 
our imagination sits in judgment. Above all, the fine suffusion 
through the whole, with the characteristic manners and f eeliiigs 
of a highly bred gentleman, gives, life to the drama. Thus, having 
invited the statue-ghost of the governor, whom he had murdered, 
to supper, which invitation the mai'ble ghost accepted by a nod of 
the head, Don John has prepared a banquet : 

" D. JoHK.— Some wine, liiTah ! Here's to Don Pedro's ghost— he should have been wel- 
come. 

I). LoPBZ.— The rascal is afraid of yon after death. 

(One knockt hard at the door,') 
D. John (to the servant). — ^Rise and do your duty. 

Sbkvant.— Oh the devil, the devil I (Marbie ghott enters.') 

D. John.— Ha ! 'tis the ghost ! Let's rise and receive him ! Gome Governor, you are 

welcome—sit there ; if we had thought you would have come, we would have staid for you. 

• • • • • • 

Here, Governor, your health ! Friends, put it about ! Here's excellent meat, taste of this 
ragout. Gome, I'll help you ; come, eat, and let old quarrels be forgotten. 

{The ghost threatens him with vengeance.) 

D. John. — We are too much confirmed— curse on this dry discourse. Gome, here's to your 
mistress — ^you had one when you were living : not forgetting your sweet sister. (Devils enter.) 

D. John.— -Are these some of your retinue 7 Devils say you i I'm sorry I have no burnt 
brandy to treat 'em with— that's drink fit for devils," &c. 

Nor is the scene from which we quote interesting in dramatio 
probability alone ; it is susceptible likewise of a sound moral ; of 
a moral that has more than common claims on the notice of a to«> 
numerous class, who are ready to receive the qualities of gentle- 
manly courage and scrupulous honour (in all the recognised laws 
of honour) as the substitutes of virtues, instead of its oma/ments. 
This, indeed, is the moral value of the play at large, and that 
which places it at a world's distance from the spirit of modem 
Jacobinism. The latter introduces to us clumsy copies of these 
showy instrumental qualities, in order to reconcile us to vice 
and want of principle ; while the Atheista Fuhninaio presents an 
exquisite portraiture of the same qualities, in aU their gloss and 
glow, but presents them for the sole purpose of displaying theii 
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bollowncss, and in order to put us on onr guard bj demonstrating 
their utter indifference to vice and Tirtue, whenerer these and 
the like accomplishments are contemplated for themselves alone. 

Eighteen years ago I observed, that the whole secret of the 
modem Jacobinical drama (which, and not the Grerman, is it& 
appropriate designation), and of all its popxdaritj, consists in the 
confusion and subversion of the natural order of things in their 
causes and effects : namely, in the excitement of surprise by re- 
presenting the qualities of liberality, refined feeling, and a nice 
sense of honour (those things rather which pass amongst us for 
such) in persons and in classes where experience teaches us least 
to expect them ; and by rewarding with all the sympathies which 
are the due of virtue those criminals whom law, reason, and 
religion have excommunicated from our esteem. 

This of itself would lead me back to Bertram, or the Castle of 
St. Aldobrand ; but, in my own mind, this tragedy was brought 
into connection with The Libertine (Shadwell's adaptation of the 
Atheigta Fulmi/nato to the English stage in the reign of Charles 
the Second) by the fact, that our modem drama is taken, in the 
substance of it, from the first scene of the third act of The Liber- 
tine. But with what palpable superiority of judgment in the 
original ! Earth and hell, men and spirits, are up in arms against 
Don John ; the two former acts of the play have not only prepared 
us for the silpematural, but accustomed us to the prodigious. It 
is, therefore, neither more nor less than we anticipate when the 
Captain exclaims : " Li all the dangers 1 have been, such horrors 
I never knew. I am quite unmanned." And when the Hermit 
says, "that he had beheld the ocean in wildest rage, yet ne'er 
before saw a storm so dreadful ; such horrid flashes of lightning, 
and such claps of thunder, were never in my remembrance." And 
Don John's burst of startling impiety is equally intelligible in 
its motive as dramatic in its effect. 

But what is there to account for the prodigy of the tempiest at 
Bertram's shipwreck P It is a mere supernatural effect without 
even a hint of any supernatural agency ; a prodigy without any 
circumstance mentioned that is prodigious ; and a miracle intro- 
duced without a ground, and ending without a result. Every 
event and every scene of the play might have taken place as weU 
if Bertram and his vessel had been driven in by a common hard 
gale, or from want of provisions. The first act would have indeed 
lost its greatest and most sonorous picture ; a scene for the sake 
of a scene, without a woi*d spoken ,* as such, therefore (a rarity 
without a -precedent), we must take it, and be thankful ! In the 
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opinion of not a few, it was, in every sense of the word, the best 
scone in the plaj. I am quite certain it was the most innocent : 
and the steady, quiet uprightness of the flame of the wax candles 
whi^h the monks held oyer the roaring billows amid the storm of 
wind and rain, was really miraculous. 

The Sicilian sea coast: a conyent of monks: night: a most 
portentous, unearthly storm: a yessel is wrecked: contrary to 
all human expectation, one man saves himself by his prodigious 
powers as a swinmier, aided by the peculiarity of his destination : 

"Pbior. All, all did perifib— 

iBt MoKX.— Change, change thuse drenched weeds* 
Pbiob.— I wist not of them —every soal did perish — 

Enter 3d Monk hattHy. 
3d Vomsi.^So, there was one did battle with ttie storm 

With careless deQ>erate force ; full many times 
His life was won and lost, as though he recked not — 
No hand did aid him, and he aided none — 
Alone he breasted the broad wave ; alone 
That man was saved." 

Well ! This man is led in by the monks, supposed dripping wet, 
and to very natural inquiries he either remains silent, or gives 
most brief and surly answers, and after three or four of these 
half-line courtesies, " dashing off the monks " who had saved him, 
he exclaims in the true sublimity of our modem misanthropic 
heroism : 

" Off ! ye are men— there's poison in yonr toadj. 
But I must yield, for this (y^uU f) hath left me streugthlesa." 

So end the three first scenes. In the next (the Castle of St. 
Aldobrand) we find the servants there equally frightened with 
this unearthly storm, though wherein it differed from other 
violent storms we are not told, except that Hugo informs us, 
page 9 : 

*• PiBTw— HngOb well met. Does e'en thy age bear 

Memory of so terrible a storm 7 
Hugo.— They have been frequent lately. 
Prer. — They are ever so in Sicily. 
Hugo.— Su it is said. But storms when I was young 

Would still pass o'er like Nature's fitfUl fevers, 

And rendered aU more wholesome. Now their rage. 

Sent thus unseasonable and profitless, 

Speaks like the threats of Heaven." 

A most perplexing theory of Sicilian storms is this of old Hugo ! 
and what is very remarkable, not apparently founded on any 
great familiarity of his own with this troublesome article. For 
when Pietro asserts the " ever more frequency " of tempests in 
Sicily, the old man professes to know nothing more of iJie fact, 
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but by hearsay. "So it is said." But wby be assomed this 
storm to be xinseasonable, and on what he grounded his prophecy 
(for the storm is still in full fury) that it would be profitless, and 
without the physical powers common to aU other violent sea- winds 
in purifying the atmosphere, we are left in the dark ; as well con- 
cerning the particular points in which he knew it (during its 
continuance) to differ £*om those that he had been acquainted 
with in his youth. We are at length introduced to the Lady 
Imogine, who, we learn, had not rested " through " the night, not 
on account of the tempest, for 

" Long ere the storm arose, her restless gestures 
Forbade all hope to see her blest with sleep." 

Sitting at a table, and looking at a portrait, she informs us-^ 
First, that portrait-painters may make a portrait from memory : 

** The limner's art may trace the absent feature." 

For surely these words could never mean, that a painter may 
have a person sit to him who afterwards may leave the room of 
perhaps the country P Second, that a portrait-painter can enable 
a mourning lady to possess a good likeness of her absent lover, 
but that the portrait-painter cannot, and who shall 

" Bestore the so^es in which they met and parted ?" 

The natural answer would have been — ^Why the scene-painter, to 
oe sure ! But this imreasonable lady requires in addition sundry 
things to be painted that have neither lines nor colours : 

"The thoughts, the recollecticos sweet and bitter, 
Or the Elysiaji dreams of lovers when they loved." 

Which last sentence must be supposed to mean, when they were 
present, and making love to each other. Then, if this portrait 
could speak, it would " acquit the faith of womankind." How P 
Had she remained constant P No, she has been married to 
another man, whose wife she now is. How then P Why, that, in 
spite of her marriage vow, she had continued to yearn and crave 
for her former lover : 

« This has her body, that her mind : 
Which has the better bargain ?" 

The lover, however, was not contented with this precious 
arrangement, as we shall soon find. The lady proceeds to inform 
us, that during the many years of their separation, there have 
happened in the different parts of the world a number of " such 
things C* even such as in a course of years always have, and till 
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the Millenniain doubtless always will happen somewhere or 
other. Yet this passage, both in language and in metre, is per- 
haps among the best parts of the plaj. The lady's loved com- 
panion and most esteemed attendant, Clotilda, now enters und 
explains this love and esteem by proving herself a most passive 
and dispassionate listener, as well as a brief and lucky querist, 
who asks by chance questions that we* should have thought made 
for the very sake of answers. In shorty she very much reminds 
us of those puppet-heroines, for whom the showman contrives to 
dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism. This, notwithstanding, 
is the best scene in the play, and though crowded with solecisms, 
corrupt diction, and offences against metre, would possess merits 
sufficient to outweigh them, if we could suspend the moral sense 
during the perusal It teUs well and passionately the preliminary 
circumstances, and thus overcomes the main difficulty of most 
first acts, viz. that of retrospective narration. It tells us of her 
having been honourably addressed by a noble youth, of rank 
and fortune vastly superior to her own : of their mutual love, 
heightened on her part by gratitude ; of his loss of his sovereign's 
favour; his disgrace; his attainder and flight; that he (thus 
degraded) sank into a vile ruffian, the chieftain of a murderous 
banditti; and that from the habitual indulgence of the most re- 
probate habits and ferocious passions, he had become so changed, 
even in his appearance and features, 

** That she who bore him had recoiled from him. 
Nor known the alien visage of her child. 
Yet stm she (Imogine) lov'd him." 

She is compelled by the silent entreaties of a father, perishing 
with " bitter shameful want on the cold earth," to give her hand, 
with a heart thus irrecoverably pre-engaged, to Lord Aldobrand, 
the enemy of her lover, even to the very man who had baffled his 
ambitious schemes, and was, at the present time, entrusted with 
the execution of the sentence of death which had been passed on 
Bertram. Now, the proof of "woman's love," so industriously 
held forth for the sympathy, if not the esteem, of the audience, 
consists in this : that though Bertram had become a robber and a 
murderer by trade, a ruffian in manners, yea, with form and 
features at which his otw mother could not but " recoil," yet she 
(Lady Imogine), ** the wife of a most noble, honoured lord," estim- 
able as a man, exemplary and affectionate as a husband, and the 
fond father of her only child — ^that she, notwithstanding all this, 
striking her heart, dares to say to it : 

• Bnt then art Bertram's still, and Bertram's ever." 
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A monk now enters, and entreats in his |>ri6r's name for the 
wonted hospitality, and " free noble uaa^e " of the Castle of St. 
Aldobrand for some wretched shipwrecked souls, and from this 
learn, for the first time, to onr infinite surprise, that notwith- 
standing the supematuralness of the storm aforesaid, not only 
Bertram, but the whole of his gang, had been saved, by what 
means we are left to conjecture, and can only conclude that they 
had all the same desperate swimming powers, and the same 
saving destiny as the hero, Bertram himself. So ends the first 
sbct, and with it the tale of the events, both those with which the 
tragedy begins, and those which had occurred previous to the date 
of its commencement. The second displays Bertram in dis- 
turbed sleep, which the Prior who hangs over him prefers calling 
a *' starting trance," and with a strained voice, that would have 
awakened one of the seven sleepers* observes to the audience : 

'* How the Up works t How the bare teeth do grind 
And beaded drops coarse * down his writhen brow ?" 

The dramatic effect of which passage we not only concede to the 
admirers of this tragedy, but acknowledge the further advantage 
of preparing the audience for the most surprising series of 
wry faces, proflated mouths, and lunatic gestures, that were ever 
** lawiched " on an audience to " aear f the sense" 

" Prior.— 1 will awake him from this "horrid irami»^ 

ThisisnoAataralsleepI Ho, tcote (Aee, stranger !" 

This is rather a whimsical application of the verb reflex, we 
must confess, though we remember a similar transfer of the agent 
to the patient in a manuscript tragedy, in which the Bertram of 
the piece, prostrating a man with a single blow of his fist, ex- 
claims — " Knock me thee down, then ask thee if thou liVst." — 
Well, the stranger obeys, and whatever his sleep might have 
been, his waking was perfectly natural, for lethargy itself could 
not withstand the scolding stentorship of Mr. Holland, the Prior. 

* * The big round tears first act declares, that thunder-storms were 

Oonrsed one another down his innocent not able to intercept her prayers for " the 

nose desperate man, in desperate yoayt who 

In piteous chase," d^li " — — 

says Sbakespeare of a wounded stag hanging " Tea, when the launched bolt did sear her 

its head over a stream ; naturally flfom the sense, 

position of the head, and most beautiftiUy Her soul's deep orisons were breathed for 

tram the association of the preceding image, him ; 

of the chase, in which, ** the poor sequester'd i. e., when a red-hot bolt launched at her 

stag from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt" fh>m a thunder-cloud had cauterised her 

in the supposed position of Bertram, the sense, in plafai English, burnt her eyes out of 

meta|dior, if not &lse, loses all the propriety her head, she kept still praying on. 

of the original "Was not thit love? Yea, thus doth 

t Among a number of other instances of women love I" 

words cbowQ without reason. Imogine in the 
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We next learn from the beet autbority — his own confession — ^tbat 
the misanthropic hero, whose destiny was incompatible with 
drowning, is Count Bertram, who not only reveals his past 
fortones, bnt avows, with open atrocity, his satanic hatred of 
Imogine*s lord, and his frantic thirst of revenge; and so the 
raving character raves, and the scolding character scolds — and 
what eke? Does not the Prior <ictl Does he not send for a 
posse of constables or thief-takers to handcuff the villain, and 
take him either to Bedlam or Newgate P Nothing of the kind; 
the author presexves the unity of character, and the scolding 
Prior from first to last does nothing but scold, with the exception 
indeed of the last scene of the last act, in which with a most 
surprising revolution he whines, weeps, and kneels to the con- 
demned blaspheming assassin out of pure affection to the high- 
hearted man, the sublimity of whose angel-sin rivals the star- 
bright ax>ostate (i.e., who was as proud as Lucifer, and as wicked 
as the Devil), and " had thriUed him " (Prior Holland aforesaid) 
with wild admiration. 

Accordingly, in the very next scene we have this tragic Mac- 
heath, with his whole gang, in the Castle of St. Aldobrand, with- 
out any attempt on the Prior's part either to prevent him, or to 
put the mistress and servants of the castle on their guard against 
their new inmates, though he (the Prior) ^ew, and confessed that 
he knew, that Bertram's " fearful mates " were assassins so habitu- 
ated and naturalized to guilt, that 

** When their drencked KM forsook both gold and gear, 
Thqr griped their daggers with a murderer's instinct ;" 

and though he also knew that Bertram was the leader of a band 
whose trade was blood. To the castle however he goes, thus with 
the holy Prior's consent, if not with his assistance ; and thither 
let us follow him. 

No sooner is our hero safely housed in the Castle of St. Aldo- 
brand, than he attracts the notice of the lady and her confidante, 
by his " wild and terrible dark eyes," " muffled form," " f earftd 
form," * " darkly wHd," " proudly stem," and the like common- 

*This sort of repetition is one of this pZewofHelL— Line 35, "O holy Prior, this is 

writer's peculiarities, and there is scarce a no earthly xtorm."-— Line 38, "This is no 

page which does not furnish one or more earihly storm."—** Line 42, ** Dealing with 

tnstances— Ex. gr. in the first page or two. us."— Line 43, ** Deal thus sternly." — Line 

Act 1, line 7th, "and deemed that I might 44, "Speak! thou hast tomething seen!" — 

Bleep."— Line 10, "Did rock and quiver in "A fearful n^/"— Line 45," What hast 

the bickering pJorc."- Lines 14, 16, 16. "But thou seen f A piteous, fearful tight."— 

by the momently gleams of sheeted blue. Did Line 48, " quivering gleam$.'*-^Jjme 50, ' In 

the pale marbles glare so sternly on me, I the hollow pauses of the storm."-— IAn» 61 

ilmost deemed they lived."— Liue 37, " The •' llie pauses qfthe storm," kc 
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plaoo indefinites, seasoned by merely verbal antitheses, and at best 
copied. with very slight change from the Oonrade of Southey's 
Joan of Arc. The Lady Imogine, who has been (as is the 
case, she tells ns, with all soft and solemn spirits) warship- 
ping the moon • on a terrace or rampart within view of the 
castle, insists on having an interview, with our hero, and this 
too tete-a-tete. Would the reader learn why and wherefore the 
confidante is excluded, who very properly remonstrates against 
such " conference, alone, at night, with one who bears such fearful 
form," the reason follows — "why, therefore, send him!" I say 
follows, because the next line, " all things of fear have lost their 
power over me," is separated from the former by a break or pause, 
and besides, that it is a very poor answer to the danger, is no 
answer at all to the gross indelicacy of this wilful exposure. We 
must therefore regard it as a mere after-thought, that a little 
softens the rudeness, but adds nothing to the weight, of that exqui- 
site woman's reason aforesaid. And so exit Clotilda and enter 
Bertram, who " stands without looking at her," that is, with his 
lower limbs forked, his arms akimbo, his side to the lady's front, 
the whole figure resembling an inverted Y. He is soon howevei 
roused from the state surly to the state frantic, and then follow 
raving, yelling, cursing, she fainting, he relenting, in runs Imo- 
gine's child, squeaks " mother !" He snatches it up, and with a 
*' Grod bless thee, child ! Bertram has kissed thy child," — the 
curtain drops. The third act is short, and short be our account 
of it* It introduces Lord St< Aldobrand on his road homewai'd, 
and next Lnogine in the convent, confessing the foulness of her 
heart to the prior, who first indulges his old humour with a fit of 
senseless scolding, then leaves her alone with her ruffian para" 
mour, with whom she makes at once an infamous appointment, 
and the curtain drops, that it may be carried into act and con- 
8uniniation« 

I want words to describe the mingled horror and disgust, with 
which I witnessed the opening of the fourth act, considering it as 
a melancholy proof of the depravation of the public mind. The 
shocking spirit of Jacobinism seemed no longer confined to 
politics. G^ie familiarity with atrocious events and characters 
appeared to have poisoned the taste, even where it had not 
directly disorganized the moral principles, and left the feelings 
callous to all the mild appeals, and craving alone for the grossest 
and most outrageous stimulants. The very fact then present to 
our senses, that a British audience could remain passive under 
such an insult to common decency, nay, receive with a thunder of 
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applanse a hamaii being snppoeed to liaye come reeking from ihc 
conannunation of this complex foulness and baseness, these and 
the like reflections so pressed as with the weight of lead ni>on my 
heart, that actor, author, and tragedy wonld haye been forgotten, 
had it not been for a plain elderly man sitting beside me, who 
with a very serions face, that at once expressed surprise and 
aversion, touched my elbow, and pointing to the actor, said to me 
in a half whisper — " Do you see that little fellow there P lie has 
just been committing adultery !" Somewhat relieved by the laugh 
which this droll address occasioned, I forced back my attention to 
the stage sufficiently to learn, that Bertram is recovered from a 
transient fit of remorse, by the information that St. Aldobrand 
was commissioned (to do what every honest man must have done 
without commission, if he did his duty) to seize him and deliver 
him to the just vengeance of the law ; an information which (as he 
had long known himself to be an attained traitor and proclaimed 
outlaw, and not only a trader in blood himself, but notoriously the 
Captain of a gang of thieves, pirates, and assassins) assuredly 
could not have been new to him. It is this, however, which alone 
and instantly restores him to his accustomed state of raving, 
blasphemy, and nonsense. Next follows Lnogine's constraint 
interview with her injured husband, and his sudden departure 
again, all in love and kindness, in order to attend the feast of 
St. Anselm at the convent. This was, it must be owned, a veiy 
strange eng^agement for so tender a husband to make within a 
few minutes after so long an absence. But first his lady has told 
him that she has " a vow on her," and wishes " that black perdi- 
tion may gulf her peijured soul " (Note : she is lying at the very 
time) if she ascends his bed till her penance is accomplished. 
How, therefore, is the poor husband to amuse himself in this 
interval of her penance P But do not be distressed, reader, on 
account of the St. Aldobrand's absence I As the author has con* 
trived to send him out of the house, when a husband would be in 
his and the lover's way, so he wUl doubtless not be at a loss to 
bring him back again as soon as he is wanted. Well ! the husband 
gone in on the one side, out x>ops the lover from the oth^, and for 
the fiendish purpose of harrowing up the soul of his wretched 
accomplice in guilt, by annoimcing to her with most brutal and 
blasphemous execrations his fixed and deliberate resolve to assas- 
sinate her husband ; all this too is for no discoverable purpose on 
the part of the author, but that of introducing a series of super- 
tragic starts, pauses, screams, struggling, dagger-throwing, falling 
on the ground, starting up again wildly, swearing, outcries for help. 
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falling again on the ground, rising again, faintly tottei ing towards 
the door, and, to end the scene, a most convenient fainting fit of 
our lady's, just in time to give Bertram an opportunity of seek- 
ing the object of his hatred, before she alarms the house, which 
indeed she has had full time to have done before, but that the 
author rather chose she should amuse herself and the audience by 
the above-described ravings and startings. She recovers slowly, 
and to her enter Clotilda, the confidante and mother confessor ; 
then commences, what in theatrical language is called the mad- 
ness, but which the author more accurately entitles delirium, it 
appearing indeed a sort of intermittent fever with fits of light- 
headedness off and on, whenever occasion and stage effect happen 
tx> call for it. A convenient return of the storm (we told the 
reader beforehand how it would be) had changed 

" The rivniet, that bathed the Oonvent walls. 
Into 1^ foaming flood : upon its brink 
The Lord and his small train do stand appalled. 
With torch and bell from their high battlements 
The monks do summon to the pass in vain ; 
He must return to-night" 

Talk of the devil, and his horns appear, says the proverb : and 
sure enough, within ten lines of the exit of the messenger sent to 
stop him, the arrival of Lord St. Aldobrand is announced. Ber- 
tram's ruffian band now enter, and range themselves across the 
stage, giving fresh cause for Imogine's screams and madness. 
St. Aldobrand having received his mortal wound behind the 
scenes, totters in to welter in his blood, and to die at the feet of 
this double-damned adulteress. 

Of her, as far as she is concerned in this fourth act, we have two 
additional points to notice : first, the low cunning and Jesuitical 
trick with which she deludes her husband into words of forgive- 
ness, which he himself does not understand ; and secondly, that 
everywhere she is made the object of interest and sympathy, and 
it is not the author's fault if at any moment she excites f eehngs 
less gentle than those we are accustomed to associate with the 
self -accusations of a sincere, religious penitent. And did a British 
audience endure all this P — They received it with plaudits, which, 
but for the rivalry of the carts and hackney coaches, might have 
disturbed the evening prayers of the scanty week-day congrega- 
tion at St. Paul's Cathedral : 

** Tempora mutantur, not et muiamur in iUit.** 

Of the fifth act, the only thing noticeable (for rant and nonsense, 
though abundant as ever, have long before the last act become 
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ihiagB ot oonrse) is the profane representation of the high altar 
m a chapel, with all the vessels and other preparations for the 
holy sacrament. A hymn is actoally sung on the stage by the 
chorister boys ! For the rest, Lnogine, who now and then talks 
delirionsly, but who is always light-headed as far as her gown and 
hair can make her so, wanders about in dark woods with cavern- 
rocks and precipices in the back scene ; and a number of mute 
dramatU peraonoB move in and out continually, for whose presence 
there is always at least this reason, that they afford something to 
be seen by that, very large part of a Drury Lane audience who 
have small chance of hearing a word. She had, it appears, taken 
her child with her, but what becomes of the child, whether she 
murdered it or not, nobody can tell, nobody can learn; it was a 
riddle at the representation, and after a most attentive perosal of 
the play, a riddle it remains : 

" No more I know, I wish I did, 
And I wonld tell it all to you ; 
For what became of this poor child 
There's xume that ever knew." 

Wokdswoktb's Thorn. 

Our whole information* is derived from the* following words : 

'^" Where is thy child? 

Glotil. (jpoinUng to the cavern into vhich ike Km looked) : 
Oh, he lies cold within his cavern tomb t 
Why dost thoa urge her with the horrid theme? 

Pbiob (who wiU not, the reader maydb$erve, be dUappointedqfhU dote qf vxidinff) 
It was to make (query wake) one living chord o' th' heart, 
And I will try, tho' my own breaks at it. 
Where is thy child ? 

luoo. (ycithafranitelaugh); 
The forest-fiend hath snatched him — 
He (who t the fiend or the chUd T) rides the night-mare thro' the wizard woods." 

Now these two lines consist in a senseless plagiarism from the 
counterfeited madness of Edgar in Lear, who, in imitation of the 
gipsy incantations, puns on the old word rnair, a hag ; and the no 
leas senseless adoption of Dryden's forest-fiend, and the wizard- 
stream by which Milton, in his Lycidas, so finely characterises the 
spreading Deva, fabulosvs ammia. Observe, too, these images stand 
unique in the speeches of Lnogine, without the slightest resem- 
blance to any thing she says before or after. But we are weary. 
The characters in this act frisk about, here, there, and everywhere, 
as teasingly as the Jack o'Lantem lights which mischievous boys, 

• This child is an important personage, for but fbr its timely appearance. How ungroto 
r see not by what possible means the author ful then &ct further to notice its &te ? 
oottld have ended the second and third acts 
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from across a narrow street, throw with a looking-glass on the 
faces of their opposite neighbours. Bertram disarmed, out- 
heroding Charles de Moor in the Kobbers, befaces the collected 
knights of St. Anselm (all in complete armour), and so, bj pure 
dint of black looks, he outdares them into passive poltroons. The 
sudden revolution in the Prior's manners we have before noticed, 
and it is indeed so ov/tre, that a number of the audience imagined 
a great secret was to come out, viz. that the Prior waa one of the 
many instances of a youthful sinner metamorphosed into an old 
scold, and that this Bertram would appear at last to be his son. 
Imogine reappears at the convent, and dies of her own accord. 
^Bertram stabs himself, and dies by her side, and that the play 
may conclude as it began, viz. in a superfetation of blasphemy 
upon nonsense, because he had snatched a sword from a des- 
picable coward, who retreats in terror when it is pointed towards 
him in sport ; this/eZo de se, and thief -captain, this loathsome and 
leprous confluence of robbery, adultery, murder, and cowardly 
assassination, this monster whose best deed is, the having saved 
his betters from the degradation of hanging him, by turning Jack 
Ketch to himself, first recommends the charitable Monks and 
holy Prior to pray for his soul, and then has the folly and impu- 
dence to exclaim : 

" I died no felon's death ; 
A wutIot's weapon treed a warrior's soul !" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

OONCLaSION. 

IT sometimes happens that we are punished for our faults by 
incidents, in the causation of which these faults had no share : 
and this I have always felt the severest punishment. The wound 
indeed is of the same dimensions ; but the edges are jagged, and 
there is a dull under-pain that survives the smart which it had 
aggravated. For there is always a consolatory feeling that 
accompanies the sense of a proportion between antecedents and 
consequents. The sense of Before and After becomes both intel- 
ligible and intellectual when, and only when, we contemplate the 
succession in the relations of Cause and Effect, which like the 
two poles of the magnet manifest the being and unity of the one 
power by relative opposites, and give, as it were, a substratum 
of permanence, of identity and therefore of reality, to the shadowy 
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flax of Time. Itis Et ernity revealing itedf in the phenomena of 
Time: and the percepuon ana acJmowle^Lgment of the propor- 
tionality and appropriateness of the Present to the Past, prove to 
Vhe afllicted Soul, that it has not yet been deprived of the sight of 
God, that it can still recognise the effective presence of a Father, 
though through a darkened glass and a turbid atmosphere, though 
of a Father that is chaatisiTig it. And for this cause, doubtless, 
are we so framed in mind, and even so organized in brain and 
nerve, that all confusion is painf uL It is within the experience 
of many medical practitioners, that a patient, with strange and 
unusual symptoms of disease, has been more distressed in mind, 
more wretched, from the fact of being unintelligible to himself and 
others, than from the pain or danger of the disease: nay, that 
the patient has received the most solid comfort, and resumed a 
genial and enduring cheerfulness, from some new symptom or 
product, that had at once determined the name and nature of his 
complaint, and rendered it an intelligible effect of an intelligible 
cause : even though the discovery did at the same moment pre- 
clude all hope of restoration. Hence the mystic theologians, 
whose delusions we may more confidently hope to separate from 
their actual intuitions, when we condescend to read their works 
without the presumption that whatever our fancy (always the ape, 
and too often the adulterator and counterfeit of our memory) has 
not made or cannot make a picture of, must be nonsense, — ^hence, 
I say, the Mystics have joined in representing the state of the 
reprobate spirits as a dreadful dream in which there is no sense 
of reality, not even of the pangs they are enduring — an eternity 
without time, and as it were below it — God present without 
manifestation of His presence. But these are depths, which we 
dare not linger over. Let us turn to an instance more on a level 
with the ordinary sympathies of mankind. Here, then, and in 
this same healing influence of Light and distinct Beholding, we 
may detect the final cause of that instinct which in the great 
majority of instances leads and almost compels the Afflicted to 
communicate their sorrows. Hence too flows the alleviation that 
results from ** opening out our griefs :" which are thus presented 
in distinguishable forms instead of the mist, through which what- 
ever is shapeless becomes magnified and (literally) enomums, 
Oasimir, in the Fifth Ode of his Third Book, has happily* ex- 
pressed this thought. 

* CfkuiicaUy too, as far aa consists with with which the poetry of the ancients r^leett 

the alieeorising fancy of the modem, that the world without. Gasimir affords, perhai^ 

still gtnving to project the inward, contra- the most striking instance of this chars» 

^stiDgoishes itself from the seeming ease teristic differaice.^»For his style and dktUm 
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** Me langvs tttendi 
SdU amorfaeUetque hutui 

* ffatuU medttUas. FugerU ocyyii, 
Simvl neganttm vitere jtuurit 
Aures amioonim, et Zoglioosm 
Quettibut evactWirit iram. 

*' Olitn querendo deiinimut queri, 
Ipgoquefletu lacryma perdUur, 
Necfmiii oequk^ si per omnes 
Cfwa vdat retidetque ravMt. 

** Vires amicis perdit ui auribut 
Minorque temper diniditur dcHor, 
Per multa permistut vagari 
Pectora.** 

Jd.Lib,m.0d,5. 

I sliall not make tids an excuse, however, for troubling my readers 
frith any complaints or explanations, with which, as readers, they 
nave little or no concern. It may suffice (for the preseut at least) 
to declare that the causes that have delayed the publication of 
these volumes for so long a period after they had been printed off, 
were not connected with any neglect of my own ; and that they 
would form an instructive comment on the chapter concerning 
authorship as a trade, addressed to young men of genius in the 
first volume of this work. I remember the hidicrous effect produced 
on my mind by the first sentence of an autobiography, which 
happily for the writer was as meagre in incidents as it is well 
possible for the life of an individual to be-^" The event/id life which 
I am about to record, from the hour in which I rose into existence 
on this planet, &c." Yet when, notwithstanding this warning ex- 
ample of self-importance before me, I review my own life, I cannot 
re&ain from applying the same epithet to it, and with more than 
ordinary emphasis — and no private feeling, that affected myself 
only, should prevent me from publishing tibe same (for write it I 
assuredly shall, should life and leisure be granted me) if con- 
tinned reflection should strengthen my present belief, that my 
history would add its contingent to the enforcement of one im- 
portant truth, viz. that wemust not only love our neighbours as } 
ourselves, but ourselves likewise as our neighbours ; and that we 
cfm do~heither unless we love God above both. 



ve really clMstcal: while Oowky, who re- cited the sarpriae of aU sdMlars. I was 

aembles Gaaimir in many respects, com- much amused last sunmer with the laughable 

pletely barbarizes hit Latinity, and even his affrifjUf with whidi an Italian poet perused 

metre, by the heterofeneous nature of his a page of Cowley's Dayldeis, contrasted with 

thoughts. That Dr. JtAmson should ha^e the enthusiasm with which he JBrst ran 

passed a contrary Judgment, and have even through, and then read aloud, Miltjn'i 

E referred Oowley's Latin Poems to MUton*s, Jfoniia and M Patrem. 
I a caiwioe that has, if I mistake not, ex- 
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" Who Uvea, that's not 
Depraved or depraTes ? Who dies, tkat bean 
Not one ipmm to tke grave-~4jf their friend^ g\ft f 

Strange as the delusion may appear, jet it is most trae that three 
years ago I did not know or believe that I had an enemy in the 
world : and now even my strongest sensations of gratitude are 
mingled with fear, and I reproach mysdf for being too often dis- 
posed to ask, — ^Have I one friend P — ^During the many years 
which intervened between the composition and the publication 
of the Ghristabel, it became almost as well known among 
literary men as if it had been on common sale ; the same refer- 
ences were made to it, and the same liberties taken with it, even 
to the very names of the imaginary persons in the poem. From 
almost aU of our most celebrated poets, and from some with 
whom I had no personal acqtiaintance, I either received 0r heard of 
expressions of admiration that (I can truly say) appeared to myself 
utterly disproportionate to a work, that pretended to be nothing 
more than a common Faery Tale. Many, who had allowed no 
merit to my other poems, whether printed or manuscript, and 
who have frankly told me as much, uniformly made an excep- 
tion in favour of the Ohristabel and the poem entitled Love. 
Year after year, and in societies of the most different kinds, I had 
been entreated to recite it : and the result was still the same in 
all, and altogether different in this respect from the effect pro- 
duced by the occasional recitation of any other poems I had com- 
posed. This before the publication. Ajid since then, with very 
few exceptions, I have heard nothing but abuse, and this too in a 
spirit of bitterness at least as disproportionate to the pretensions 
of the poem, had it been the most pitiably below mediocrity, as 
the previous eulogies, and far more inexplicable. In the " Edin- 
burgh Review," it was assailed with a malignity and a spirit of 
personal hatred that ought to have injured only the work in 
which such a tirade was suffered to appear : and this review was 
generally attributed (whether rightly or no I know not) to a man, 
» who both in my presence and in my absence has repeatedly pro- 
* noimced it the finest poem of its kind in the language. This may 
serve as a warning to authors, that in their calculations on the 
probable reception of a poem they must subtract to a large 
amount from the panegyric, which may have encouraged them to 
publish it, however unsuspicious, and however various the sources 
of this panegyric may have been. And, first, allowances must be 
made for private enmity, of the very existence of which they had 
perhaps entertained no suspicion — for personal enmity behind the 
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mask of anonymous criticism: secondly, for the necessity of a 
certain proportion of abuse and ridicule in a Review, in order tx> 
make it saleable, in consequence of whicb. if tbey have no friends 
behind the scenes, the chance must needs be against them ; but 
lastly and chiefly, for the excitement and temporary sympathy of 
feeling, which the recitation of the poem by an adnper, especially 
if he be at once a warm admirer and a man of acknowledged 
celebrity, calls forth in the audience. For this is really a species i 
of animal magnetism, in which the enkindling reciter, by per- [ 
petual comment of looks and tones, lends his own will and appre- 
hensive faculty to his auditors. They live for the time within the 
dilated sphere of his intellectual b^g. It is equally possible/ 
though not equally common, that a reader left to himself should 
sink below the poem, as that the poem left to itself should flag 
-breath the feelings of the reader. But in my own instance, I 
haa the additional misfortune of having been gossiped about, as 
devoted to metaphysics, and worse than all to a system incom- 
parably nearer to the visionary flights of Plato, and even to the 
jargon of the Mystics, than to the established tenets of Locke. 
Whatever therefore appeared with my name, was condemned 
beforehand as predestined metaphysics. In a dramatic poem, 
which had been submitted by me to a gentleman of great influ- 
ence in the theatrical world, occurred the following passage : — 

** we are qaeralous creatures 1 Little leas 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy : 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To make us wretched.'' 

Aye, here now (exclaimed the critic) — here comes Coleridge's 
nvetaphysics ! And the very same motive (that is, not that the 
lines were unfit for the present state of our immense theatres, 
but that they were Tueta^phyaics *) was assigned elsewhere for the 
rejection of the two following passages. The first is spoken in 
answer to a usurper, who had rested his plea on the circumstance, 
that he had been chosen by the acclamations of the people : — 

" What people ? How convened ? Or if convened. 
Must not that magic power that charms together 
Millions of men in council, needs have power 
To win or wield them ? Kather, far rather, 
Shout forth thy titles to yon circling mountains. 



* Poor unlucky metaphysics 1 and what and so shalt thou know God, as far as is per- 

are they ? A single sentence expresses the mitted to a creature, and in Ood all things, 

object and thereby the contents of this Surely, there is a strange— nay, rather a too i 

science. TyStBt tnavr6v : et Deum quantum natural— aversion in many to know them f 

Umt «t inDeo cmnia tcUris. Know thyself: selves. 
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Afld with « thooandfold reverberatim 

Make the nMda flatter d»e,«iMl the Tolkyiiig air. 

Onbrfbed, ebont huA to thee, Kta« Emericfa ! 

Of wholeeome Uwi to cnbaak the Sovereign Foverf 

To deepen bj ifetiiint ; and bj prevention 

OriftwlMiwIUtoaoMiand goUe the flood 

In tengeetfe dnmel. ie DMn'e taaii 

And the tme patrlot'e glory t InaUdee. 

Men ieftlfef trust to heercn than to theuMelvee 

When leaat tbonuelvM; even tai tboee whirling crowds 

Wbn flrtlj ia oontagliNii» and too oft 

Evan wiie men leave Hheir better aenee at home 

Toditda and wonder at then, when retnxn'd." 

The second passage is in the month of an old and experienced 
ooortier, betrayed by the man in whom he had most trosted : 

"And jret SaroUa, tdn^le^ Inezperlenced, 
Goold see him aa he waa and oA has wam'd me. 
Whanoeleanit she this? she was innocent ! 
And to be Innocent is Natare'a wiadom. 
The fledflB-dore knows the prowlers of the air, 
Fear'd soon aa aeen, and flatters back to shelter! 
And the yoong steed recoils apon his hAtinches» 
Tha never^yet s ee n adder's bias first heard : 
Ah I surer than snqiidon's hnndred eyes 
Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart 
Qy mere oppognancy of their own goodness 
Beveals tha approach of evil !" 

As therefore my chaiuoter as a writer conld not easily be more 
iigured by an overt act than it waa already in consequence of the 
report, I published a work, a large portion of which was profes- 
sedly metaphysical A long delay occurred between its first 
annunciation and its appearance ; it was reviewed therefore by an- 
ticipation with a malignity so avowedly and ezdusiTely personal 
as is, I beUeve, unprecedented eren in the present contempt of all 
common humanity that disgraces and endangers the liberty of the 
press. After its appearance, the author of this lampoon was 
chosen to review it in the " Edinburgh Review :" and under the 
single condition, that he should have written what he him- 
self really thought, and have criticized the work as he would 
have done had its author been indifferent to him, I should have 
chosen that man myself, both from the vigour and the originality 
of his mind, and from his particular acuteness in speculative 
rtasoning, before all others. I remembered Catullus's lines : 

•* Daim de fmg m m f n itq mm bsne vsBe aiereri. 

Atil aUi^m /Ifft* jMife.pii«av«p<Mn. 
OmnteMNKiirvte: nikafaeimlmigmui , 

Jtame^ sMeim tndsl. toKiet obetigMe mofO. 
171 mOi, «Msm ti«no groniia nee ocerMM nvysf 

Qmm mode ^i «m «nmi» mtqm fmiemm emiemm 
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But I can truly say, that the giief with which I read thi9 
rhapsody of predetermined insult had the rhapsodist himg^lf f 01 
its whole and sole object : and that the indignant contempt which 
it excited in me, was as exclusively confined to his employer and 
suborner. I refer to this review at present, in consequence of 
information having been given me that the innuendo of my 
•< potential infidelity," grounded on one passage of my first Lay 
Sermon, has been received and propagated with a degree of ore* 
dence, of which I can safely acquit the originator of the calumny. 
I give the sentences as they stand in the sermon, premising only ' 
that I was speaking exclusively of miracles worked for the out- 
ward senses of men. " It was only to overthrow the usurpation 
exercised in and through the senses, that the senses were miracu- 
lously appealed to. Reason and Beligion abe theib own 
EVIDENCE. The natural sun is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiritual. Ere he is fully arisen, and while his glories are still 
under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away the usurping 
vapours of the night-season, and thus converts the air itself into 
the minister of its own purification : not surely in proof or eluci- 
dation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 

" Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances co-exist with the 
same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples 
recorded, in the inspired writings render miracles superfiuous: 
and if we neglect to apply truths in expectation of wonders, or 
under pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt Grod, and 
merit the same reply which our Lord gave to the Pharisees on a 
like occasion." 

Li the sermon and the notes both the historical truth and the 
necessity of the miracles are strongly and frequently asserted. 
" The testimony of books of history (i.e., relatively to the signs 
and wonders, with which Christ came) is one of the strong and 
stately piUara of the church; but it is not the fowndationV* 
Instead, therefore, of defending myself, which I could easily 
effect by a series of passages, expressing the same opinion, from 
the Fatiiers and the most eminent Protestant divines, from the 
Kef ormation to the Revolution, I shall merely state what my 
belief is concerning the true evidences of Christianity. 1. Its * 
consistency with right reason, I consider as the outer court of 
the temple — ^the common area within which it stands. 2. The <* 
miracles, with and through which the religion was first revealed 
and attested, I regard as the steps, the vestibule, and the portal 
of the temple. 3. The sense, the inward feeling, in the soul of * 
each believer of its exceeding desirableneaa — ^the experience, that 
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he neetU something, joined with the strong foretokening that the 
redemption and the graces propounded to us in Christ are %Dhdk 
he needs — ^this I hold to be the true foundation of the spiritual 
edifice. With the strong a ^priori probability that flows in from 
1 and 3 on the correspondent historical evidence of 2, no man can 
refuse or neglect to make the experiment without guilt. Bnt, 4, 
it is the experience derived from a practical conformity to the 
conditions of the Grospel — ^it is the opening eye; the dawning 
Ught; the terrors and the promises of spiritual growth; the 
blessedness of loving Grod as God, the nascent sense of sin hated 
as sin, and of the incapability of attaining to either without 
Christ ; it is the sorrow that still rises up from beneath and the 
consolation that meets it from above ; the bosom treacheries of the 
principal in the warfare and the exceeding faithfulness and long- 
suffering of the uninterested ally; — in a word, it is the actual 

,• trial of the faith in Christ, with its accompaniments and results, 
that must form the arched roof, and the faith itself is the com- 
pleting keystone. In order to an efficient belief in Christianity, a 

I man must have been a Christian, and this is the seeming argu- 

' menJtfwm in circulo incident to all spiritual truths, to every sub- 
ject not presentable under the forms of time and space, as long as 

* we attempt to master by the reflex acts of the understandin g 
what we can only know by the act of hecormr^, " i)o the will of 

' My Father, and ye shall know whethCT IT am of God." * These 
four evidences I believe to have been and still to be, for the 
world, for the whole church, all necessary, all equally necessary ; 
but that at present, and for the majority of Christians bom in 
Christian countries, I believe the third and the fourth evidences 
to be the most operative, not as superseding, but as involving 
a glad undoubting faith in the two former. Credddi, ideoque 
inteUexi, appears to me the dictate equally of philosophy and 
religion, even as I believe redemption to be the antecedent of 
sanctification, and not its consequent. All spiritual predicates 
may be construed indifferently as modes of action or as states of 
being. Thus holiness and blessedness are the same idea, now 

! seen in relation to act and now to existence. The ready belief 
which has been yielded to the slander of my " potential infidelity," 
I attribute in part to the openness with which I have avowed my 
doubts, whether the heavy interdict under which the name of 
Benedict de Spinoza lies is merited on the whole or to the whole 
extent. Be this as it may, I wish, however, that I could find in 
the books of philosophy, theoretical or moral, which are alone 

• John 7, IT. 
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rocommeiided to the present students of theology in our esta- 
^lished schools, a few passages as thoroughly Pauline, as com- 
pletely accordant with the doctrines of the established Church, 
AS the following sentences in the concluding page of Spinoza's 
JSthics : — Deinde quo mens hoc amwre divino seu beatitvdine magis 
gavdetf eo phis intelligit, eo majorem in affectus hdbet potentiam, et 
eo minus ah affectihus, qui mali sunt, paiitur : atque adeo ex eo, quSd 
mens hoc a/more divino seu heaUtudine gavdet, potestatem hahet 
libidines coercendi, nemo beatiivdins gaudet quia affectus coercuit ; 
sed contra potestas Ubidines coercendi ex ipsa beatUudine oritu/t. 

With regard to the Unitarians, it has been shamelessly asserted | 
that I have denied them to be Christians. God forbid ! For how 
should I know what the piety of the heart may be, or what quan- 
t^f/m of error in the understanding may consist with a savihg faith 
in the intentions and actual dispositions of the whole moral being 
in any one individual P Never will God reject a soul that sin- 
cerely loves Him, be his speculative opinions what they may: 
and whether in any given instance certain opinions, be they 
unbelief or misbelief, are compatible with a sincere love of God, j 
God only can know. But this I have said, and shall continue to , 
say : that if the doctrines, the sum of which I believe to constitute ! 
the truth in Christ, be Christianity, then Unitariani«97i is not, and : 
\yice versa :■ and that in speaking theologically and itnpersonaUy, 
i,e., of Psilanthropism and Theanthropism as schemes of beliei, 
without reference to individuals who profess either the one or 
the other, it will be absurd to use a different language as long 
as it is the dictate of common sense that two opposites cannot 
properly be called by the same name. I should feel no offence if 
a Unitarian applied the same to me, any more than if he were to 
say that two and two being four, four and four must be eight : 

'oAAa PfiorStv 

i$ ayaBStv efiaXov. 
7hv 8' av KaTatitfi4tS4vT* ayav 
ivxjjv ouccudi' irap^<r^aAei' KtLKStVt 
XtifUm ikKiuv bmCainit $vii69 aToX/i.o$ itav, 

PiKDAB. Nem. Ode xL 

This has been my object, and this alone can be my defence — 
and O ! that with this my personal as well as my litebaby life 
might conclude ! the unquenched desire I mean, not without the 
consciousness of having earnestly endeavoured to kindle young 
minds, and to guard them against the temptations of scomers, by 
lihowing that the scheme of Christianity, as taught in the liturgy 
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tnd homilies of our Clmrch, thoagli not discoverable by human 
Teason, is yet in accordance with it ; that link follows link by 

I necessary consequence ; that religion pas ses ont of^tiie ken d 
reason on ly wh er e the e ye of reason has reached its ownhorizon: 

■and that^ Faith is then but it s continuation : even as^^e day 
softens ^ away in t o the sweet twilight, and twiJlglit, husked aiid 

J &eathles8, steaE" into the darkn ess^ it is night, BacVed'nigEt! 
the upraised eye views only ine starry heaven which manifesto 
Tself alone : and the outward beholding is fixed on the sparks 
twinkling in the awful depth, though suns of other worlds, 
only to preserve the soul steady and collected in its pure od of 
inward adoration to the great I AM, and to the filial Wobd 
that re-affirmeth it from Eternity to Eternity, whose choral echo 
is the universe. 
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A LAY SERMON 



PSALM LXXVIII. V. 6, 6, 7. 

V. 6. For he estaUished a testimony in Jacob and appointed a law in Israel : wtiich he coi» 
inanded oar Ibthers, that they should make them known to their children. 6. That the 
generattoB to come might know them, even the children which should be bom ; who dionld 
arise end declare them to their children t 7. That they might set their hope in God, and not 
finiget -the works of God. 

IF our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible had 
been confined to the one fact of its immediate derivation from 
Grod, we Bhonld still presume that it contained rul6s and assis- 
tances for all conditions of men under all circumstances ; and there- 
fore for communities no less than for individuals. The contents 
of every work must correspond to the character and designs of the 
work-master; and the inference in the present case is too obvious 
to be overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It requires, indeed, all 
the might of superstition to conceal from a man of common under- 
standing the further truth, that the interment of such a treasure 
in a dead language must needs be contrary to the intentions of the 
gracious Donor. Apostacy itself dared not question the premises, 
and that the practical consequence did not follow, is conceivable 
only under a complete system of delusion, which from the cradle 1 
to ^e death-bed ceases not to over-awe the will by obscure fears, I 
while it pre-occupies the senses by vivid imagery and ritual panto- { 
mime. But to such a scheme all forms of sophistry are native. 
The very excellence of the Giver has been made a reason for with- 
holding the gift; nay, the transcendent value of the gift itself 
assigned as the motive of its detention. We may be shocked at 
the presumption, but need not be surprised at the fact, that a 
jealous priesthood should have ventured to represent the applica- 
bility of the Bible to all the wants and occasions of men as a wax- 
like pliability to all their fancies and prepossessions. Faithful 
guardians of Holy Writ ! they are constrained to make it uselesf: 
in order to guard it from profanation ; and those whom they have 
most defrauded are the readiest to justify the fraud. For impos 
tnrei organized into a comprehensive and self-consistent whole^ 



I 
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forms a world of its own, in whicli inversion becomes the order of 
nature. 

Let it not be forgotten, however (and I recommend the fact tu 
the especial attention of those among onrselves who are disposed to 
rest contented with an implicit faith and passive acquiescence), that 
the church of superstition never ceased to avow the prof oundest 
reverence for the Scriptures themselves, and what it forbids its 
vassals to ascertain, it not only permits, but commands them to 
take for granted. 

Whether, and to what extent, this suspension of the rational 
functions, this spiritual slumber, will be imputed as a sin to the 
souls who are stiU under chains of papal darkness, we are neither 
enabled or authorized to determine. It is enough for us to know 
that the land in which we abide has like another Goshen been 
severed from the plague, and that we have light in ow dwellings. 
The road of salvation for us is a high road, and the waj-farers, 
though ** simple, need not err therein." The Gk>spel lies open in 
the market-place, and on every window seat, so that (virtually at 
least) the deiaf may hear the words of the Book ! It is preached 
at every turning, so that the bHnd may see them. (Isai. zzix. 
18.) The circumstances then being so different, if the result should 
prove similar, we may be quite certain that we shall not be held 
guiltless. The ignorance, which may be the excuse of others, will 
be our crime. Our birth and denizenship in an enlightened and 
protestant land will, with all our rights and franchises to boot, be 
brought in judgment against us, and stand first in the fearful list 
of blessings abused. The glories of our country will form the 
blazonry of our own impeachment, and the very name of English- 
men, which we are almost all of us too proud of, and scarcely any 
of us enough thankful for, will be annexed to that of Christians 
only to light up our shame, and aggravate our condemnation. 

I repeat, therefore, that the habitual unreflectingness, which 
in certain countries may be susceptible of more or less pallia- 
tion in most instances, can in this country be deemed blameless 
in none. The humblest and least educated of our countrymen 
must have wilfully neglected the inestimable privileges, secured to 
aU alike, if he has not himself found, if he has not from his own 
personal experience discovered, the sufficiency of the Scriptures 
in all knowledge requisite for a right performance of his duty 
as a man and a Christian (see Appendix A.). Of the labouring 
classes, who in all countries form the great majority of the in- 
habitants, more than this is not demanded, more than this is not 
perhaps generally desirable — " They are not sought for in public 
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coimsel, nor need they be foiind where politic Bentences are 
spoken. It is enough if every one is wise in the working of 
his own craft : so best will they maintain the state of the world." 

But you, my f riends^ to whom the following pages are more 
particularly addressed, as to men moving in the higher class of 
society : — ^You will, I hope, have availed yourselves of the ampler 
means entrusted to you by God's providence, to a more extensive 
study and a wider use of His revealed will and word. From you 
we have a right to expect a sober and meditative accommodation to 
your own times and country of those important truths declared in 
the inspired writings " for a thousand generations^" and of the 
awful examples, belonging to all ages, by which those truths are 
at once illustrated and confirmed. Would you feel conscious that 
you had shown yourselves unequal to your station in society- 
would you stand degraded in your own eyes, if you betrayed an 
utter want of informaticm respecting the acts of human sovereigns 
and legislators? And should you not mudi rather be both 
ashamed and afraid to know yourselves inconversant with the 
acts and constitutions of God, whose law executeth ItseIf^ and 
whose Word is the foundation, the power, and the life of the uni- 
verse P Do you hold it a requisite of your rank to show yourselves 
inquisitive incemingthe^Vtio- andpla^ of atatSnen and 
state-councillors P Do you excuse it as natural cui^osity, that 
you lend a listening ear to the guesses of state gazers, to the dark 
hints and open revilings of our self ••ini^iired state fortune-tellers, 
"the wizards that peep and mutter" and torecost, alarmists by 
trade, and malcontents for their bread P And should you not 
feel a deeper interest in predictions whick are permanent prophe- 
cies, because they are at the same tinue eternal truths P Fredie- 
tions which in containing the grounds of ftilfilment involve the 
principles of foresight, and teach the science of the future in its 
perpetual elements? 

But I will struggle to believe that of those whom I now suppose 
myself addressiugv there are few who have not so employed their 
greater leisure and superior advantages as tor^ider these remsarks, 
if not wholly superflaous, yet personally inapplicable. In common 
with your worldly inferiors, you will indeed have directed your 
main attention to the promases and the information conveyed in 
the records of the EyangeUsts. and Apostles^ promises, that need 
only a Hvely trust in th^n, on our own part, to be the means ask 
well as the pledges of our etexnal web^arel iofbrmation that opens 
out to our knowledge a kingdom that is not of this world, thrones 
that cannot be shaken, and sceptres that can neither be broken nov 
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transferred ! Yet not the less on this accoont will yon have looked 
back with a proportionate interest on the temporal destinies of 
men and nations, stored up for our instmction in the archiTes of 
the Old Testament : not the leiss will yon delight to retrace the 
paths by which Proyidence has led the kingdoms of this world 
through the valley of mortal life — ^paths engraved with the foot- 
marks of captains sent forth from the God of armies ! Nations in 
whose guidiuice or chastisement the arm of Omnipotence itself 
was made bare. 

Recent occurrences have given additional strength and fresh 
force to our sage poet's eulogy on the Jewish prophets : 

M ^ men divinely taught and better t.ffli1iig 
The solid rules of dvil goyermnent 
In their miOestic unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory ot Oreeoe and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so. 
What ruins kingftoms and lays cities flat." 

Pabadwk RBOAinD, It. 354. 

If there be any antidote to that restless craving for the wonders 
of the day, which in coiijunction with the appetite for publicity is 
spreading like an efflorescence on the surface of our national 
character ; if there exist means for deriving resignation from gene- 
ral discontent, means of building up with the very materials of 
political gloom that stedf ast frame of hope which affords the only 
certain shelter from the throng fit self-realizing alarms, at the 
same time that it is the natural home and workshop of all the active 
virtues ; that antidote and these means must be sought for in the 
collation of the present with the past, in the habit of thoughtfolly 
assimilating the events of our own age to those of the time before 
us. If this be a moral advantage derivable from history in gene- 
ral, rendering its study therefore a moral duty for such as possess 
the opportunities of books, leisure and education, it would be incon- 
sistent even with the name of believers not to recur with pre-emi- 
nent interest to events and revolutions, the records of which are 
as much distinguished from all other history by their especial 
claims to divine authority, as the facts themselves were from all 
other facts by especial manifestation of divine interference. 
" Whatsoever things,** saith St. Paul (Romans xv. 4) " were writ- 
ten aforetime, were written for our learning; that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope." 

In the infancy of the world, signs and wonders were requisite 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself and the source of all other idolatry, which tempts the natu- 
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ral man to seek the true cause and origin of public calamities in 
outward circumstances, persons and incidents : in agents, there* 
fore, that were themselves but surges of the same tide, passive 
conductors of the one invisible influence, under which the total 
host of billows, in the whole line of successive impulse, swell and 
roll shoreward ; there finaUj, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and 
be dissipated. 

But with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, which \ 
thenceforward was to act as its substitute : and if we think the 
Bible less applicable to us on account of the miracles, we degrade 
otirselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy, which are indeed 
the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that 
very cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then 
only, when, as a mere and passive medium, they yield a free pas- 
sage to its light. It was only to overthrow the usurpation exercised 
in and through the senses, that the senses were miraculously 
appealed to. Reason and religion (Appendix B.) are their own 1 
evidence. The natural Sun is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiritual. Ere he is fi^y arisen, and while his glories are still 
under veil, he calls up the ^^reeze to chase away the usurping 
vapours of the night season, and thus convei*ts the air itself into 
the minister of its own purification : not surely in proof or eluci- 
dation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception.. 

Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances co-exist with the 
same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples re- 
corded, in the inspired writings render miracles superfluous : and 
if we neglect to apply truths in expectation of wonders, or under 
pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt God and merit the 
same reply which our Lord gave to the Pharisees on a like occa- 
sion. "A wicked and an adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas :" that is, a threatening call to rq>entance. (Appen- 
dix C.) Equally applicable and prophetic will the following vers^ 
be : " The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this gene- 
ration and shall condemn it, because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, and behold, a greater than Jonas is here. The 
queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this gene- 
ration, and shall condemn it : for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold a 
greater than Solomon is here." For have we not divine assur- 
ance that Christ is with His church, even to the end of the world P 
And what could the queen of the sauthi or the men of Nineveh 
have beheld, that could enter into competition with the eventn ol 
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our own times, in importance, in splendour, or even in strange- 
ness and fidgnificancj P 

The tme origin of hnman events is so little susceptible of that 
kind of eyidence which can compel otir belief; so many are the 
disturbing forces which in every cycle or ellipse of changes modify 
the motion given by the first projection; and every age has, or 
imagines it has, its own circumstances which render past experi- 
ence no longer applicable to the present case; that there will 
never foe wanting answers, and explanations, and spedons flatteries 
of hope to persnade a people and its gov^mnent that the history 
of the past is inapplicable to their ease. And no wonder, if we 
read history for the facts instead of reading it for the sake of the 

Igener^ principles, which are to the facts as the root and sap of a 
tree to its leaves : and no wonder, if history so read shonld find a 
dangerous rival in novels, nay, if the latter should be preferred to 
the former on the score even of probability. I well remember, 
that when the examples of former Jacobins, as Jnlins Csesar, 
Cromwell, and the like, were adduced in France and England at 
the commencement of the French Consulate, it was ridiculed as 
pedantry and pedant's ignorance to fear a repetition of usurpation 
and military despotism at the close of the enlight^ed eighteenth 
centuxy ! Even so, in the very dawn of the late tempestuous day, 
w^n the revolutions of Corcyra, the proscriptions of the Re- 
fonners, Marius, Caraar, &c., and the direful effects of the level- 
ling tenets in the Feasants' War in Germany (differenced frona 
the tenets of the first French constitution only by the mode of 
wording them, the figures of speech being borrowed in the one 
A instance from theology, and in the other from modem meta- 
physics), were urged on the Convention, and its vindicators ; tlie 
JiCagi of the day, the true citizens of the world, the phisgucmir- 
petfeeti of patriotism, gave us set proofs that similar results were 
impossible, and that it was an iusult to so philosophical an age, 
to so enlightened a nation, to dare direct the public eye towards 
them as to lights of warning ! Alas ! like lights in the stem of a 
I vessel they illumined the path only that had been passed over ! 

The politic Florentine * has observed, that there are brains of 

I three races. The one understands of itself; the other under- 

. stands as much as is shown it by others ; the third neither under- 

I stands of itself, nor what is diown it by others. In our times 

there are more perhaps who belong to the third class from vanity 

* Sono di tre genierazijcmi oervelli : I'ano in- gli e mosti-o ; e 11 terzo non Int^uie n6 per m 
teQde per se ; l^tro toteq4e qnanto da altrl stetao pe per dimostarazione d'altri. 
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and acquired frivolity of mind, than from natural incapacity. It 
is no uncommon foible with those who arc honoured witii the 
acquaintance of the great, to attribute national events to parti- 
cTilar persons, particular measures, to the errors of one man, to 
the intrigues of another, to ^any possible spark of a particular 
occasion, rather than to the true proximate cause (and which 
alone deserves the name of a cause), the predominant state of ) 
public opinion. And still less are they inclined to refer the latter 
to the ascendancy of speculative principles, and the scheme or 
mode of thinking in vogue. I have known men, who with signi- 
ficant nods and the pitying contempt of smiles, have denied all 
influence to the corruptions of moral aend political philosophy, 
and with much solemnity have proceeded to solve the riddle of I 
the French Revolution by anecdotes ! Yet it would not be diffi- 
cult, by an unbroken chain of historic facts, to demonstrate that 
the most important changes in the commercial relations of the I 
world had their origin in the closets or lonely walks of iminter- i 
ested theorists ; — ^that the mighty epochs of commerce, that have 
changed the face of empires, nay, the most important of those 
discoveries and improvements in the mechanic arts, which have 
numerically increaised our population beyond what the wisest 
statesmen of Elizabeth's reign deemed p\)8sible, and again doubled 
this population virtually; the most important, I say, of those 
inventions that in their results 

best uphold 



War l^ her two main nerves, iron and goldL 

had their origin not in the cabinets of statesmen, or in the 
practical insight of men of busiuess, but in the closets of uninter- 
ested theorists, in the visions of recluse genius. To the immense 
majority of men, even in civilized countries, speculative philo- 
sophy has ever been, and must ever remain, a terra incognita. 
Yet it is not the less true, that all the epoch-forming revolutions 
of the Christian world, the revolutions of religion and with them 
the civil, social, and domestic habits of the nations concerned, 
have coincided with the rise and fall of metaphysical systems/ 
So few are the minds that really govern the machine of society,] 
and so incomparably more numerous and more important are the 
indirect consequences of things than their foreseen and direct 
effects. 

It is with nations as with individuals. In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times we are quite practical Facts only and cool com* 
mon sense are then in fashion. But let the winds of passion 
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swell, and straiglitwaj men begin to generalize ; to connect by 
remotest analogies; to express the most imiyersal positions of 
reason in tbe most glowing figures of fancy; in short, to fed 
particular truths and mere facts, as poor, cold, narrow^ and in- 
commensurate with their feelings. 

The Apostle of the Qentiles quoted from a Greek comic poet. 
Let it not then be condemned as unseasonable or out of place, if 
I remind you that in the intuitiye knowledge of this truth, and 

, with his wonted fidelity to nature, our own great poet has placed 
-the greater number of his profoundest maxim b and general, 
truths, both political and moral, not in the mouths of men at 
ease, but pf men under the influence of passion, when the mighty 
thoughts over-master and become the tyrants of the mind that 

[ has brought them forth. In his Lear, Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
principles of deepest insight and widest interest fly off like sparks 
** from the glowing iron under the loud anyil. It seems a paradox 
only to the unthinking, and it is a fact that none but the unread 
in history will deny, that in periods of popular tumult and inno- 
▼ation the more abstract a notion is, the more readily has it been 
found to combine, the closer has appeared its affinity, with the 
feelings of a people and with all their immediate imptilses to 
action. At the commencement of the French Bevolution, in the 
remotest villages every tongue was employed in echoing and 
enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions of the physiocratic 
politicians and economists. The public roads were crowded with 
armed enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable sovereignty of 
the people, the imprescriptible laws of the pure reason, and the 
universal constitution, which, as rising out of the nature and 
rights of man as man, all nations alike were under the obligation 
of adopting. Turn over the fugitive writings, that are still extant, 
of the age of Luther ; peruse the pamphlets and loose sheets that 
came out in flights during the reign of Charles the First and the 
Republic ; and you will find in these one continued comment on 
the aphorism of Lord Chancellor Bacon (a man assuredly suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the extent of secret and personal infln- 
(ence), that the knowledge of the speculative principles of men in 
genelral between the age of twenty and thirty, is the one great 
source of political prophecy. And Sir Philip Sidney regarded the 
adoption of one set of principles in the Netherlands as a proof of 
the divine agency and the fountain of all the events and successes 
of that revolution. 

A calm and detailed examination of the facts justifies me to 
my own mincl in hazarding the bold assertion, that the fearful 
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Dlnnders of the late dread revolntion, and all the calamitous 
mistakes of its opponents, fi*oni its commencememt even to the 
era of loftier principles and wiser measures (an era that began 
with, and ought to be named from, the war of the Spanish and 
Portuguese insurgents)/ every failure with all its gloomy results, 
may be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of some maxim 
or other that had been established by clear reasoning and plain 
facts in the writings of Thucydides, Tacitus, Machiavel, Bacon, or 
Harrington. These are red-letter names even in the almanacs of 
wofldly wisdom : and yet I dare challenge all the critical benches i 
of infidelity 'to point out any one important truth, any one 
efficient, practical direction or warning, which did not pre-exist,^ 
and for the most part in a sounder, more intelligible, and more- 
comprehensive form, in the Bible. ^ 

In addition to this, the Hebrew legislator, and the other in- 
spired poets, prophets, historians and moralists of the Jewish 
cliurch have two immense advantages in their favour. First, 
their particular rules and prescripts flow directly and visibly 
from universal principles, as from a fountain: they flow from 
principles and ideas that are not so properly said to be confirmed 
by reason as to be reason itself. Principles, in act and proces* 
sion, disgoined from which, and from the emotions that inevitably 
accompany the actual intuition of their truth, the widest maxims 
of prudence are Hke arms without hearts, muscles without nerves. 
Secondly, from the very nature of these principles, as taught in 
the Bible, they are understood in exact proportion as they are 
believed and felt. The regulator is never separated from the 
main spring. For the words of the apostle are literally and 
philosophically true : We (that is, the human race) live by faith. 
Wliatever we do or know, that in kind is different from the brute 
creation, has its origin in a determination of the reason to have 
faith and trust in itself. This, its first act of faith is scarcely 
less than identical with its own being. Implicit^, it is the copula 
— it contains the possibility — of every position, to which tibere 
exists any correspondence in reality. It. is itself, therefore, the 
realizing principle, the spiritual substratum of the whole complex 
body of truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in thci 
word, Gk)D : a faith not derived from experience, but its ground I 
and source, and without which the fleeting chaos of facts would ' 
no more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself, 
make a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the 
inspired Scripture is the form of reason itself in ill things purely 
rational and moral 
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If it be the word of Divinft Wisdom, we iniglit anticipate that 
it would in all things be disti^igiiiBhed from other books, as the 
Supreme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to 
the things known, is distinguished from the understanding, or 
creatnrely mind of the individual, the acts of which are pos- 
terior to the things it records and arranges. Man alone was 
created in the image of God : a position groundless and inexpli- 
cable, if the reason in man do not differ from the understand- 
ing. For this the inferior aniTnals (many at least) possess in 
degree : and assuredly the divine image or idea is not a thing of 
degrees. 
, Hence it follows that what is expressed in the inspired writings, 
• is implied in all absolute science. The latter whispers what tiie 
^ former utter as with the voice of a trumpet. As sure as God 
liveth, is the pledge and assurance of every positive truth, that is 
asserted by the reason. The human understanding musing on 
many things, snatches at truth, but is frustrated and disheartened 
by the fluctuating nature of its oljects ;* its conclusions there- 
fore are timid and uncertain, and it hatii no way of ^ving per- 
manence to things but by reducing them to abstractions : hardly 
(saith the author of the " Wisdom of Solomon," of whose words 
the preceding sentence is a paraphrase), hardly do we gness 
aright at things that are upon earUi, and with labour do we find 
the things that are before us ; but all certain knowledge is in the 
power of Gk)d, and a presence from above. So only have the ways 
of men. been reformed, and every doctrine that contains a saving 
truth, and all acts pleasing to God (in other words, all actions 
consonant with human nature, in its original intention), are 
through wisdom : that is the rational spirit of man. 

This, then, is the prerogative of the Bible; this is the privilege 
of its believing students. With them the principle of knowledge 
is likewise a spring and principle of action. And as it is the only 
certain knowledge, so are the actions that flow f iiom it the only 
ones on which a secure reliance can be placed. The understand- 
ing may suggest motives, may avail itself of motives, and make 
judicious conjectures respecting the probable consequences of 
actions. But the knowledge taught in the Scriptures produces 
the motives, involves the consequences ; and its highest formula 
is still : As sure as God liveth, so will it be unto thee ! Strange 

* norofup yap ovk ttmv iit^ptu Sti r^ Sfia ovKurrorat koa diroAcMrci, km vpoavtxn, 

«tfT^ Kot^ 'HpcueAcirop, ovre BvrnTii owrtai luu avcurt o$€v ovS' tls r& eti'au npoivei rb 

tU inlnurBai xard t$iv oAXdl o$irnfn leal yiyr^ficyov tmr^ t^ lufiifrvn A.ifyeu' fu^ 

rix*^ T^ fitrapokm <rK^vti<n xoi ira^y irvv toroff^ai t^v y4v<nv. — PLiTTABCat B^ 

4ffti,HAi<XmtUoMkvdkw<»v6kv<rnpovaM,' BiOt, cap. xviii Vol. is. Jh 339. 
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as this position will appear to sucli as forget that motives can be i 
causes only in a secondary and improper sense, inasmuch as the j 
TTia.Ti makes the motive, not the motive the man; and that the 
same thought shall be a motive to one man and no motive to his 
neighbour; (a sufficient proof that the motives themselves are 
effects, the principle of which, good or evil, lies far deeper) — 
matter for scorn and insult though this position will furnish to 
those, who think (or try to think) eveiy man out of his senses 
who has not lost his reason (or alienated it by wilful sophistry, 
demandiQg reasons for reason itself), yet all history bears evidence 
to its truth. The sense of expediency, the cautious balancing of 
comparative advantages, the constant wakefulness to the cui bono ? 
— in. connection with the quid rmhi 1 — ^aU these are in their places 
in the routine of conduct, by which the individual provides for 
himself the real or supposed wants of to-day and to-morrow : and 
in quiet times and prosperous circumstances a nation presents 
an aggregate of such individuals, a busy ant-hill in calm and 
sunshine. By the happy organization of a well-gOvenied society, 
the contradictory interests of ten millions of such individuals 
may neutralize each other, and be reconciled in the imity of the 
national interest. But whence did this happy organization first 
come P — ^Was it a tree transplanted from Paradise, with all its 
branches in full fruitage P — Or was it sowed in sunshine P — Was 
it in vernal breezes and gentle rains that it fixed its roots, and 
grew and strengthened? Let history answer these questions! 
With blood was it planted — ^it was rocked in tempests — the goat, 
the ass, and the stag gnawed it — ^the wild boar has whetted his 
tusks on its bark. The deep scars are stiU extant on its trunk, 
and the path of the lightning may be traced among its higher { 
branches. And even after its full growth, in the season of its 
strength, " when its height reached to the heaven, and the sight ' 
thereof to all the earth," the whirlwind has more than once forced - 
its stately top to touch the ground : it has been bent like a bow,, 
and sprang back like a shaft. Mightier powers were at work' 
than expediency ever yet called up ! — ^yea, mightier than the mere 
understanding can comprehend ! One confirmation of the latter 
assertion you may find in the history of our country, written by 
the same Scotch philosopher, who devoted his life to the under- ] 
mining of the Christian religion ; and expended his last breath \ 
in a blasphemous regret that he had not survived it! — by the 
Fame heartl ess sophist who, in this island, was the main pioneer 
of that atheistic philosophy, which in France transvenomed the 
ratural thirst of truth into the hydrophobia of a wild and 
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homelesB BoepticiBm ; the Elias of that Spirit of AntichxiBti 
which 

— — — ^— ttill pnmiising 
Freedom, Itself too lennutl to be free, 
FDiwNti life*! amltiee and cheau the soul 
or lUth. and quiet hope and all that lifts 
And aU that aoolhes the spirit I 



This inadequacy of the mere nndefttanding to the apprehensioii 
of moral greatness we may trace in this historian's cool system- 
atic attempt to steal away every feeling of reverence for everj 
great name by a scheme of motives, in which as often as possible 
the efforts and enterprises of heroic spirits are attributed to this 
or that paltry view of the most despicable selfishness. Bnt in the 
majority at instances this wonld have been too palpably false and 
sTanderons : and therefore the founders and martyrs of our church 
and constitution, of our civil and religious liberty, are represented 
as fanatics and bewildered enthusiasts. But histories incom- 
parably more authentic than Mr. Hume's (nay, spite of himself 
even his own history), confirm by irrefragable evidence the aphor- 
ism of ancient wisdom, that nothing* great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm. For what is enthusiasm but the oblivion 
and swallowing-up of self in an object dearer than self, or in an 
'idea more vivid P — ^How this is produced in the enthusiasm of 
wickedness, I have explained in the third comment annexed to 
this discourse. But in the genuine enthusiasm of morals, reli- 
gion, and patriotism, this enlargement and elevation of the soul 
above its mere self attest the presence, and accompany the intui- 
tion of ultimate principles alone. These alone can interest the 
undegraded human spirit deeply and enduringly, because these 
alone belong to its essence, and will remain with it permanently. 

Notions, the depthless abstractions of fieeting phenomena, the 
shadows of sailing vapours, the colourless repetitions of rainbows, 
have effected their utmost when they have added to the distinct- 
ness of our knowledge. For this very cause they are of them- 
selves adverse to lofty emotion, and it requires the influence of a 
i light and warmth, not their own, to make them crystallize into a 
[ semblance of growth. But every principle is actualized by an 
idea; and every idea is living, productive, partaketh of infinity, 
and (as Bacon has sublimely observed) containeth an endless 
power of semination. Hence it is, that science, which consists 
wholly in ideas and principles, is power. Scientia et potentia 
(saith the same philosopher) in idem coinddtmt. Hence too it is, 
that notions, linked arguments, reference to particular facts and 
calculations of prudence, influence only the comparatively few, 
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the men of Wsnrcly minds who have been trained up to them : 
and even these few they influence bnt faintly. Bnt for the re- 
verse, I appeal to the general character of the doctrines which 
liave collected the most nnmerous sects, and acted upon the moral 
being of the converts, with a force that might weU seem super- 
natural ! The great principles of our religion, the sublime ideas 
spoken out everywhere in tiie Old and ISew Testament, resemble 
the fixed stars, which appear of the same size to the naked as to 
the armed eye ; the magnitude of which the telescope may rather 
seem to diminiflh than to increase. At the annunciation of prin- 
ciples, of ideas, the soul of man awakes, and starts up, as an exile 
in a far distant land at the unexpected sounds of his native lan- 
guage, when after long years of absence, and almost of oblivion, 
he is suddenly addressed in his own mother-tongue. He weeps 
for joy, and embra<5e8 the speaker as his brother. How else can 
we explain the fact so honourable to Great Britain, and the 
poorest * amongst us will contend with as much enthusiasm as the 
richest for the rights of property ? These rights are the spheres I 
and necessary conditions of free agency. But free agency con- 
tains the idea of the free will ; and in this he intuitively knows 
the sublimity, and the infinite hopes, fears, and capabilities of his 
own nature. On what other ground but the cognateness of ideas 
and principles to man as man, does the nameless soldier rush to 
the combat in defence of the liberties or the honour of his country ? 
iEren men wofully neglectful of the precepts of religion will shed 
their blood for its truth. 

Alas ! — ^the main hindrance to the use of the Scriptures, as your 
manual, lies in the notion that you are already acquainted with 
its contents. Something new must be presented to you, wholly 
new and wholly out of yourselves ; for whatever is within us must 
be as old as the first dawn of human reason. Truths of all others 
the most awful and mysterious and at the same time of universal 
interest, are cpnsidered as so true as to lose all the powers of | 
trath, and lie bedridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by side, j 
with the most despised and exploded errors. But it should not 
be so with you ! The pride of education, the sense of consistency, 
should pi*eclude the objection : for would you not be ashamed to 
apply it to the works of Tacitus, or of Shakespeare ? Above all, 
the rank which you hold, the influence you possess, the powers 
you may be called to wield, give a special unfitness to this frivo- 

* The reader wtll remember the anecdote matter of admiration and elevating tbonghti 

told with so much humoar'in Goldsmith's in ciroimstances that In a different mood 

EesAy. Bat this is not the first instance had excited its mirth, 
where the mind in its hour of meditation IhMb 
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Ions craving for norelty. To find no oontradiotion in the union 
of old and new, to contemplate the Ancient of Days, His words 
and His works, with a f eding as fresh as if they were now^first 
springing forth at His fiat— this characterizes the mindB that 
feel the riddle of the world and may help to unravel it I This, most 
of all things, will raise yon above the mass of mankind, and there- 
fore will best entitle and qnalify yon to goide and control them! 
Yon say, yon are already familiar with the Scriptures. With 
the words, perhaps, but in any other sense you might as wisely 
boast of your familiar acquaintance with the rays of the sun, and 
under that pretence turn away your eyes from the light of Heaven. 

Or would you wish for authorities P — ^for great examples P You 
may find them in the writings of Thuanus, of Lord Clarendon, of 
Sir Thomas More, of Baleigh ; and in the life and letters of the 
heroic Gustavus Adolphus. But these, though eminent states- 
men were Christians, and might lie under the thraldom of habit 
and pr^udice. I will refer you then to the authorities of two great 
men, both pagans ; but removed from each other by many cen- 
turies, and not more distant in their ages than in their characters 
and situations. The first shall be that of HeracHtus, the sad and 
recluse philosopher. IloXvfia^ti; v6ov ov diBda-Kti' Si/SvXXa be fxaivo- 
uJva ardfueri ayfKatrra Koi a#caXX«7ricrra Koi dfivptara <l>6€yyoji€vr} 
ytXiW rr&v c(cKVctra& r^ <f>mvj dta top 0e6y.* Shall we hesitate to 
apply to the prophets of God, what could be affirmed of the Sibyls 
by a philosopher whom Socrates, the prince of philosophers, vene- 
rated for the profundity of his wisdom P 

For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished 
court of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in all ages 
deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket com- 
panions of those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar 
with the gentleman. This accomplished man of the world has 
given an account of the subjects of conversation between the 
illustrious statesmen who governed, and the brightest Imn i na r ies 
who then adorned, the empire of the civilized world : 

Stnno oritur turn de viUii domibutve dUenii 
Nee, maUt necM Lepus sdUeL Sid quod tMgis ad not 
Pertinet, et nesoire molvm at, agUamm : u^rumM 
IHvitiu hominet, an tint virtut^ heati f 
M quad tit natura boni t tum,mumqw quid ^ut ff 

EortU. Sermon. L, II. StU. 6, v. 71. 



• TaAii8LATiDN.—Multi8dence (or a variety reaches to a thousand yean, with hftr voice 

and Quantity of acquired knowledge) does through the power of God. 

not tSich intelUgence. But the Sibyl with t Translation.— Conversation arises not 

wild enthusiastic mouth shrilUng forth un- concerning the country seats or famiUcs of 

Ulrthful, inornate, and unperfumed truths, strangers in a neighbourhood, or whether toe 
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[Berkeley indeed asserts, and is supported in his assertion by 
tlie great statesmen, Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Baleigh, that 
'without an habitual interest in these subjects a man may be a 
dexterous intriguer, but never can be a statesman. 

Sut do you require some one or more particular passage from 
tlie Bible, that may at once illustrate and exemplify its applica- 
bility to the changes and fortunes of empires P Of the numerous 
chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, 
before and after their division into two kingdoms, it would be 
more difficult to state a single one, from which some guiding 
light might noi be struck. And in nothing is Scriptural history 
more strongly contrasted with the histories of highest note in 
the present age, than in its freedom from the hollowness of I 
abstractions. While the latter present a shadow-fight of things 
and quantities, the former gives us the history of men, and 
balances the important influence of individual minds with the 
previous state of the national morals and manners, in which, as 
constituting a specific susceptibility, it presents to us the true 
cause both of the influence itself, and of the weal or woe that 
were its consequents. How should it be otherwise P The histories 
and political economy of the present and preceding century par- 
take in the general contagion of its mechanic philosophy, and are 
the product of an unenlivened generalizing understanding. In ' 
the Scriptures they are the living educts of the imagination; of . 
that reconql ing and mediatory power, which incorporaEhg the ! 
rea^minimages ortEesense, and organizing {as it werej theflux [ 
o) the senses by^e permanence and seK-circling energies of the 
reagpn, ^ves birth to a system of symbols, harmonious in them- 
selves, and consubstantial with the truths of which they are the ^ 
conductors. These are the wheels which Ezekiel beheld, when 
the hand of the Lord was upon him, and he saw visions of God as 
he sate among the captives by the river of Chebar. " Whither- 
soever the Spirit was to go, the wheels went, and thither was their 
spirit to go : for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels 
also." (Ezekiel i. 20.) The truths and the symbols that represent 
them move in conjunction and form the living chariot that bears 
up (for us) the throne of the Divine Humanity. Hence, by a 
derivative, indeed, but not a divided influence, and though in a 
■eoondary yet in more than a metaphorical sense, the Sacred 



danciiq; haie performed well or ilL But we ^rtiat oonsista the nature of good ? And what 

dtecnsB what more nearly concerns xa, and is the snpveme good^ and to be our ultimate 

wUch it is an evil not to know : whether men aimF 
are made hapi^l^ wealth or by virtue? In 

T 
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Book is worthily entitled the Word of God. Hence too, its con- 
tents present to ns the stream of time continnouB as Uf e and a 
symbol of Eternity, inasmuch as the past and the futore are 
TirtoaUy contained in the present. According therefore to our 
relative x>osition on its banks the Sacred History becomes pro- 
phetic, llie Sacred Prophecies historical, while the power and 
substance of both inhere in its laws, its promises, and its 
comminations. In the Ssriptuzes therefore both facts and 
persons must of necessity have a twofold significance, a past 
and a future, a temporary and a perpetual, a particular aiid 
a universal application. They must be at once* portraits and 
ideals. 

Eheu ! poMpertina phUosophia in pa/upertinami religionem ducU :^ 
A hunger-bitten and idesdess philosophy naturally produces a 
starveling and comfortless religion. It is among the miseries of 
the present age that it recognises no medium between literal and 
metaphorical Faith is either to be buried in the dead letter, or 
its name and honours usnrped by a counterfeit product of the 
mechanical understanding, which in the blindness of self-compla- 
cency confounds symbols with allegories. Now an allegory is 
but a translation of abstract notions into a pictare-langnage, 
which is itself nothing but an abstraction from objects of the 
senses ; the principal being more worthless even than its phantom 
proxy, both alike unsubstantial, and the former shapeless to boot. 
On the other hand a symbol (6 tlariv del riwrrfyopiKop) is characterized 
by a translucence of iJie special in the individual, or of the general 
in the especial, or of the universal in the general Above all by 
the translucence of the eternal through and in the temporal. It 
always partakes of the reality which it renders intelligible ; and 
while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part in that 
tmity, of which it is the representative. The other are but empty 
echoes which the fancy arbitrarily associates with apparitions of 
matter, less beautiful but not less shadowy than the sloping 
orchard or hill-side pasture-field seen in the transparent lake 
below. Alas for the flocks that are to be led forth to such 
pastures ! " It shall even be as when the hungry dreameth, and 
behold ! he eateth ; but he waketh and his soul is empty : or as 
when the thirsty dreameth, and behold he drinketh; but he 
awaketh and is faint !" (Isaiah xxix. 8.) O ! that we would seek 
for the bread which was given from heaven, iiiat we should eat 
thereof and be strengthened ! O that we would draw at the well 
at which the flocks of our forefathers had living water drawn for 
them, even t*ha: water which, instead of mocking the thirst of 
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hiTTi to whom it is given, becomes a well within him.se1f springing 
up to life everlasting ! 

When we reflect how large a part of oiir present knowledge and 
civilization is owing, directly or indirectly,, to the Bible ; when we 
are compelled to admit, as a fact of histoiy, that the Bible has 
been the main lever by which the moral and intellectual character 
of Snropehas been raised to ifcs present comparative height; we 
shoiild be strack,. methinks,^ by the marked and prominent differ- 
ence of this book from the works which it is now the fashion to 
quote as guides and authorities in morals, politics,, and history. 
I will point out a few of the excellencies by which the one is dis- 
tingnished, and shall leave it to your own judgment and recollec- 
tion to perceive and apply the contrast to the productions of 
highest name in these latter days. In the Bible every agent 
appears and acta as a self -subsisting individual : each has a life of 
its own, and yet all are one life. The elements of necessity and 
free-will are reconciled in the higher power of an omnipresent 
Providence, that predestinates the whole in the moral freedom of 
the integral parts. Of this the Bible never suffers us to lose 
sight. The root is- never detached from the ground. It is God 
everywhere: and all creatures conform to. His decrees,, the right- 
eous by performance of the law, the disobedient by the sufferance 
of the penalty. 

Suffer me to inform or remind you that there is a threefold^ 
necessity. There is a logical and there is a mathematical neces- 
sity; but the latter is always hypothetical, and both subsist 
formally only, not in any real object* Only by the intuition and 
unmediate spiritual consciousness of. the idea of God, as the One 
and. Absolute, at once the Ground and the Cause, who alone con.- 
.:aineth in Himself the ground of His own nature, and therein of 
ail natures, do we arrive at the third, which alone is a real ob- 
jective necessity. Here the immediate consciousness decides r the 
idea is its own evidence, and ia. insusceptible of aU other. It is 
necessarily groundless and indemonstrable; because it is itself 
the ground of all possible demonstration. The reason hath faith 
in itself, in its own revelations. 'O \6jps e<^. Ijpse dixit ! So it 
is : for it is so I All the necessity of casual relations (which the 
mere understandiag reduces, and must reduce, to co-existence and 
regular succession* in the objects of which they are predicated, 
and to habit and association in the mind predicating) depends on 
or rather inheres in, the idea of the omnipresent and absolute : f oi 

• See Home's Essays. The sophist evades, of the predicament, which is not "pneire " 
tsCtoera long ago remarked, the better half but " ejicienter praehre." 
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thla it is, in which the possible is one and the same with the real 
and the necessaiy. Herein the Bible differs from all the books of 
Greek philosophy, and in a twofold manner. It doth not affirm a 
Divine Nature only, but a Grod : and not a God only, but the 
living God. Hence, in the Scriptures alone is the Jus divinnm, or 
direct relation of the state and its nutgistracy to the Supreme 
Being, taught as a vital and indispensable part of all moral and 
of ail political wisdom, even as the Jewish alone was a true 
theocracy. 

But I refer to the demand. Were it my object to touch on the 
present state of public affairs in this kingdom, or on the prospec- 
tive measures in agitation respecting our sister island, I would 
direct your most serious meditations to the latter period of the 
reign of Solomon, and to the revolutions in the reign of Behoboam, 
his successor. But I should tread on glowing embers. I will turn 
to a subject on which all men of reflection are at length in agree- 
ment — ^^e causes of the revolution and fearful chastisement of 
France. We have learned to trace them back to the rising im- 
portance of the commercial and manufacturing class, and its 
incompatibility with the old feudal privileges and prescriptions; 
to the spirit of sensuality and ostentation, which from the court 
fiad spread through all the towns and cities of the empire ; to the 
predominance of a presumptuous and irredgious philosophy ; to 
* the extreme over-rating of the knowledge imd power given by the 
improvements of the arts and sciences, especially those of astro- 
nomy, mechanics, and a wonder-working chemistry ; to an assump- 
tion of prophetic power, and the general conceit that states and 
governments might be and ought to be constructed as machines, 
every movement of which might be foreseen and taken into 
previous calculation; to the consequent multitude of plans and 
constitutions, of planners and constitution-makers, and the re- 
morseless arrogance with which the authors and proselytes of 
every new proposal were ready to realize it, be the cost what it 
might in the established rights, or even in the lives, of men ; in 
short, to restlessness, presumption, sensual indulgence, and the 
idolatrous reliance on fal&e philosophy in the whole domestic, 
social, and political life of the stirring and effective part of the 
community : these all acting at once and together on a mass of 
materials supplied by the unfeeling extravagance and oppressions 
of the government, which " showed no mercy, and very heavily 
laid its yoke." 

TmTi then to the chapter from which the last words were cited* 
and read the following seven verses : and I am deceived if yoo 
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will not be compelled to admit tliat the prophet Isaiali revealed 
the true philosophy of the French Revolution more than two thou- 
Band years before it became a sad irrevocable truth of history. 
*' And thou saidst, I shall be a lady for ever : so that thou didst 
not lay these things to thy heart, neither didst remember the 
latter end of it. Therefore, hear now this, thou that art given to 
pleasures, that dwellest carelessly, that sayest in thiae heart, 
I am, and n<me else beside me! I shall not sit as a widow, 
neither shall I know the loss of children. But these two things 
shall come to thee in a moment, in one day : the loss of children 
and widowhood ; they shall come upon thee in their perfection, for 
the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the abundance of thine 
enchantments. For thou hast trusted in thy wickedness ; thou 
hast said, there is no overseer. Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, 
it hath perverted thee ; and thou hast said in thine heart, I am, 
and none else beside me. Therefore shall evil come upon thee, 
thou shalt not know * from whence it riseth : and mischief shall 
fall upon thee, thou shalt not be able to put it off; and desolation 
shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. Stand 
now with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy 
sorceries, wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; if so bo 
thou shalt be able to profit, if so be thou mayest prevail. Thou 
art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels ; let now the astro- 
logers, the stargazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and 
save thee from these things that shall come upon thee." 

There is a grace that would enable us to take up vipers, and the 
evil thing shall not hurt us : a spiritual alchemy which can trans- 
mute poisons into a panacea. We are counselled by our Lord 
HimseH to make unto ourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness ; and in this age of sharp contrasts and grotesque 
combinations it would be a wise method of sympathizing with the 
tone and spirit of the times, if we elevated even our daily news- 
papers and political journals into comments on the Bible. 

"When I named this essay a sennon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers after it for the absence of all the usual softenings sug- 
gested by worldly prudence, of all compromise between truth and 

* The reader will scarcely &il to find in perial Jacobin, becatise they were inaccessi- 

this verse a remembrancer of the sudden ble to his Imaginary forces. The faith in St. 

8tftting-in of the frost, a fortnight before the Nicholas kept off at safe distance the more 

TLsual time (in a country, too, where the com> pernicious superstition of the Destinies of 

mencement uf its two seasons is in general Napoleon the Great. The English in the 

scartxly less regular than that of the wet Peninsula overcame the real, because they 

and dry seasons between the tropics) which set at defiance, and had heard only to despise, 

caused, and tiie desolation which accom- the imaginary powers of the irresistible 

panied, the flight from Moscow. The Kus- Emperor. Thank heaven, the heart of tlw 

baffled the j^ysical forces of the im- country was sound at the core. 
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courtesy. But not even as a sermon would I have addressed the 
present diseourse to a promiscuous audience ; and for this reason 
I likewise announced it in the title-page as exclusiyely ctd elerum; 
i,e., (in the old and wide sense of the word) to men of clerkly 
acquirements, of whatever profession. I would that the greater 
part of our publications could 1>e thus directed, each to its appro- 
priate class of readers. But this cannot be. For among other 
odd buiTS and kecksies, the misgrowth of our luxuriant activity, 
we have now a reading pubHc,* as strange a phrase, methinks, as 
ever forced a splenetic smile on the staid countenance of medita- 
tion ; and yet no fiction ! For our readers have, in good truth, 
multiplied exceedingly, and have waxed proud. It would require 
the intrepid accuracy of a Colquhoun to venture at the precise 
number of that vast company only, whose heads and hearts are 
dieted at tiie two public ordmaries of literature, the circulating 



* Some participle passive in the (Umiirative 
fbnn, Ervditularum Natio for instance, might 
seem at first sight a fuller and more exact 
designation; but the superior force and 
humonr of the former become evident when- 
ever the phrase occurs as a step or stair iu a 
climax of irony. By way of example talce 
the following sentences transcribed from a 
work demonstxating that the New Testament 
was intended exdnsively for the primitive 
converts from Judaism, was accommodated 
to their prejudices,, and is of no authority, as a 
rule of ffdth,'for Christians in general " The 
Reading Public in this Enlightened Age, and 
Thinking Nation, by its favourable reception 
of liberal ideas, has long demonstrated the 
benlgD influence of that profound Philosophjr 
wliich has already emancipated us from so 
many absurd pr^udioes held in superstitious 
awe by our deluded forefathers. But the 
Dark Age yielded at length to the dawning 
light of reason and common sense at the 
glorious, though imperfect, Bevolutimi. The 
people can be no longer duped or scared out 
oi their imprescriptible and inalienable Right 
to Judge and decide for themselves on all im- 
portant questions of government and religion. 
The scholastic Jargon of Jarring articles and 
metaphysical creeds may continue for a time 
to deform our Qiurdi-establishment; and 
like the grotesque figures in the niches of 
our old gothic cathedrals may serve to re- 
mind the nation of its former barbarism: 
but the universal sufTrage of a fl-ee and 
enlightened Public," &c. &c. ! 

.^nong the Revolutions worthy of notice, 

the change in tiie nature of the introductory 

sentences and prefatory matter in serious 

boolcs is not the least strildng. The same 

f gross flattery which disgusts us in the dedi- 

I cations to individuals in the elder writers, is 

now transferred to the nation at large, or the 

IfieadiDg Public: while the Jeremiads of our ' 



old Moralists, and their angry demmdatiooB 
concerning the ignorance, immorality, and 
irreligion of the People, appear (mutatis 
mutandis, aiid with an appeal to the worst 
passions, envy, discontent, scorn, vindictive- 
ness, &c.) in the shape of bitter libels on 
ministers, parliament, the clei|gr: in short, 
on the state and church, and all persons em- 
ployed in than. Likewise, I would point 
out to the reader's attention the marvellous 
predominance at present of the words, idea 
and demonstration. Every talker • now<a* 
days has an Idea; aye, and he will demon- 
strate it too ! A few days ago, I heard one 
of the Reading Public, a thinfeinif and inde- 
pendent smuggler, euphonize the latter word 
with much significance, in a tirade against 
the planners of the late African expedition : 
—** As to Algiers, any man that has half an 
idea in his skull, must know, that it has been 
long ago dey-monstered, I should say, dey- 
monstrifled, &c." But, the phrase, which 
occasioned this note, brings to my mind the 
mistake of a lethai^c Dutch traveller, who 
returning highly gratified j&om a showman's 
caravan, whidihe had been tempted to enter 
by the words. The Learned P\^ ^t on the 
pannels, met another caravan of a similar 
shape, with The Reading Fly on it, in letters 
of the same size and splendour. ** Why, dJs 
is voonders above voond^s!" exclaims the 
Dutchman, takes his seat as first comer, and 
soon fatigued by waiting, and by the veiy 
hush and intensity of his expectation, gives 
way to his constitutional somnolence, fhim 
which he is roused by the supposed showman 
at Hounslow, with a •' In ukai name, sir. 
vxu yoiwr place taken? Are you boohed oA 
fne way for Heading t** — ]^w a reading 
public is f to my mind) more marvellous stil^ 
and in the third tier of " voonden alK>vt 
voondera." 
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libraries and the periodical press. But wliat is the result P Does 
the inward^man^EEHve on this regimen P Alas! if the average 
h^th of the consumers may be judged of by the articles of largest 
consumption ; if the secretions may be conjectured from the in- 
gredients of the dishes that are found best suited to their palates ; 
from all that I have seen, either of the banquet or the guests, I 
shall utter my profacda with a desponding sigh. From a popular \ 
philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense deliver us ! ' 
. At present, however, I am to imagine for myself a very different 
audience. I appeal exclusively to men from whose station and 
opporttmities I may dare anticipate a respectable portion of that 
^* sound book leamedness " into which our old public schools still 
continue to initiate their pupils. I appeal to men in whom I may 
hope to find, if not philosophy, yet occasional impulses at least to 
philosophic thought. And here, as far as my own experience 
extends, I can announce one favourable symptom. The notion of 
our measureless superiority in good sense to our ancestors, so 
general at the commencement of the French Kevolution and foi 
some years before it, is out of fashion. We hear, at least, less of 
the jargon of this enlightened age. After fatiguing itself as per- 
former or spectator in the giddy figure-dance of political changes, 
[Europe has seen the shallow foundations of its self-complacent 
faith give way; and among men of influence and property, we 
have now more reason to apprehend the stupor of despondence 
than the extravagances of hope unsustained by experience, or 
of self-confidence not bottomed on principle. 

In this rank of life the danger lies, not in any tendency to inno- 
vation, but in the choice of the means for preventing it. And 
here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors, each of 
which deserves a separate notice. The first consists in a disposi- 
tion to think that, as the peace of nations has been disturbed by 
the diffusion of a false light, it maybe re-established by excluding 
the people from all knowledge and all prospect of amelioration. 
O ! never, never ! Reflection and stirrmgs of mind, with all their 
restlessness and all the errors that result from their imperfection, 
from the too much, because too little, are come into the world. 
The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of curiosity are to 
be found in every village : books are in every hoveL . The infant's 
cries are hushed with picture-books; and the cottager's child 
sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it impossible 
for the man to be treated or governed as a child. Here, as in sq 
many other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from a thing's 
aymg become too general, are best removed by making it universaJL / 
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The other and contrary mistake proceeds from the assumption 
that a national education will have been realized whenever the 
people at larg^ haye been taaght to read and write. Now, among 
the many means to the desired end, this fa doubtless one, and not 
the least important. But neither is it the most so. Much less 
can it be held to constitute education, which consists in educing 
the faculties and forming the habits ; the means y aiying according 
to the sphere in which the individuals to be educated are likely to 
act and become useful I do not hesitate to declare that whether 
I consider the nature of the discipline adopted,* or the plan of 
ll poisoning the children of the poor with a sort of potential infi- 
delity under the "liberal idea" of teaching those points only of 
I religious faith in which all denominations agree, I cannot but 
denounce the so-called Lancastrian schools as pernicious beyond 
all power of compensation by the new acquirement of reading and 
writing. But taJce even Dr. Bell's original and unsophisticated 
plan, which I myself regard as an especial gift of Providence to 
the human race; and suppose this incomparable machine, this 
vast moral steam-engine, to have been adopted and in free motion 
throughout the empire ; it would yet appear to me a most dan- 
gerous delusion to rely on it as if this of itself formed an efficient 
national education. We cannot, I repeat, honour the scheme too 
. highly as a prominent and necessary part of the great process; 
but it will neither supersede, nor can it be substituted for, sundry 
other measures that are at least equally important. And these 
are such measures, too, as unfortunately involve the necessity of 
sacrifices on the side of the rich and powerful, more costly, and 
far more difficult, than the yearly subscription of a few pounds ! — 
such measures as demand more self-denial than the expenditure 
of time in a conunittee or of eloquence in a public meeting. 

Nay, let Dr. BeU's philanthropic end have been realized, and 
the proposed modicum of learning universal : yet convinced of its 
' insufficiency to stem up against the strong currents set in from 
an opposite point, I dare not assure myself, that it may not be 
driven backward by them and become confluent with the evils it 
was intended to preclude. 

What other measures I had in contemplation, it has been my 
endeavour to explain elsewhere. But I am greatly deceived, i£ 

* See Mr. Sonthey's tract on the new or sdiools. that used to be called Lancutiiau, 

Madras system of edacation : especially to- these are, I believe, dlaoontinaed. The true 

ward to the conclusion, where with exquisite perfection of discipline ia a school is —The 

humour as well as with his usual poignancy maximum of watchfulness with the minimum 

of wit he has detailed Joseph Lancaster's dis- of punishment. 
riipHnariAn invenUous. But even in the 
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one preUminarj to an efficient education of the labouring classes 
be not the rc5cnrrence to a more manly discipline of the intellect 
on the part of the learned themselres, in short, a thorough re- 
casting of the moulds, in which the minds of our gentry, the 
cliaracters of our future land-owners, magistrates and senators, 
are to receive their shape and fashion. O what treasures of 
practical wisdom would be once more brought into open day by 
the solution of this problem ! Suffice it for the present to hint 
the master-thought. The first man on whom the light of an idea' 
dawned, did in that same moment receive the spirit and the cre- 
dentials of a lawgiver : and as long as man shall exist, so long 
will the possession of that antecedent knowledge (the maker and 
master of all profitable experience) which exists only in the 
power of an idea, be the one lawful qualification of all dominion 
in the world of the senses. Without this, experience itself is but 
a Cyclops walking backwards, under the fascination of the past : 
and we are indebted to a lucky coincidence of outward circum- 
stances and contingencies, least of all things to be calculated on 
in times like the present, if this one-eyed experience does not 
seduce its worshipper into practical anachronisms. 

But alas! the halls of old philosophy have been so long de- 
serted, that we circle them at shy distance as the haunt of phan- 
toms and chimeras. The sacred grove of Academus is hdd in 
like regard with the imf oodful ^ees in the shadowy world of 
Ikiaro that had a dream attached to every leaf. The very terms of 
ancient wisdom are worn out, or, far worse, stamped on baser 
metal : (see App. E.) and whoever should have the hardihood to 
reprodaim its solenm truths must commence with a glossary. 

In reviewing the foregoing pages, I am apprehensive that they 
may be thought to resemble the overflow of an earnest mind 
rather than an orderly premeditated composition. Yet this im- 
perfection of form will not be altogether uncompensated, if it 
should be the means of presenting with greater liveliness the 
feelings and impressions under which they were written. Still 
less shall I regret this defect if it should induce some future 
traveller engaged in the like journey to take the same station and 
to look through the same medium at the one main object which 
amid all my discursions I have still held in view. The more, how- 
ever, doth it behove me not to conclude this address without 
attempting to recapitulate in as few and as plain words as pos- 
sible, the sum and substance of its contents. 

There is a state of mind indispensable for all perusal of the 
Scriptures to edification, which must be learnt by experience, and 
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can be deBcribed only by negatives. It is the direct opposite of 
that which (supposing a moral passage of Scripture to have been 
cited) would prompt a man to reply, " Who does not know this P" 
But if the quotation shotdd have been made in support of some 
article of futh, this same habit of mind wiU betray itself, in dif- 
ferent indiyiduals, by apparent contraries, which yet are but the 
two poles, or plus and minus states, of tiie same influence.' The 
latter, or the negative pole, may be suspected as often aa you 
hear a comment on some high and doctrinal text introduced with 
the words, *' It only means so and so !" For instance I object to a 
professed free-thinking Christian, the following solemn enuncia- 
tion of " the riches of the glory of the mystery hid from ages and 
from generations" by the philosophic Apostle of the Gentiles. 
" Who (viz. the Father) hath deliy^^d us from the power of dark- 
ness and hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son ; in 
whom we have redemption through His blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins : Who is the image of the invisible Qod, the first- 
bom* of every creature : For by Him were aU things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers : all 
things were created by Him, and for Him : And He is before all 
things, and by Him aU things consist. And He is the Head of the 
body, the Church : who is the beginning, the flrst-bom from the 
dead ; that in aU things He might have the pre-eminence. For it 
pleased the Father that in Him should aU fulness dwell; and 
having made peace through the blood of His cross, by TTiTn to re- 
concile aU things unto Himself ; by Him, I say, whether they be 
things in earth, or things in heaven." What is the reply P Why, 
that by these words (very bold and figurative words it must be 
confessed, yet still) St. Paul only meant that the universal and 
eternal truths of morality and a future state had been re-pro* 
claimed by an inspired teacher and confirmed by miracles ! The 
words only mean, sir, that a state of retribution after this life had 
been proved by the fact of Christ's Resurrection — ^that is aU ! 
Hut I shall scarcely obt^ain an answer to certain dif&culties in- 
volved in this free and liberal interpretation : ex. gr. that with 
the exception of a handful of rich men, considered as little better 
than infidels, the Jews were as fully persuaded of these truths as 
Christians in general are at the present day. Moreover, that this 
inspired Teacher had Himself declared, that if the Jews did not 

*A mistaken translation. The words the superlative, irpcoTdroieof. Thepresenkfw^ 
ahoald be : Begotten before all creation ; and sion makes the following words abturd. 
even this does not convey the fuU sense of 
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believe on the evidence of Moses and the Prophets, neither would 
they though a man shoiiLd rise from the dead. 

Of the positive pole, on the other hand, language to the follow- 
ing purport is the usual exponent. ** It is a mystery ; and we are 
bound to believe the words without presuming to inquire into the 
meaning of them.*' That is, we believe in St. Paul's veracity ; 
and that is enough. Yet St. Paul repeatedly presses on his 
bearers that thoughtful perusal of the sacred writbigs, and those 
habits of earnest though humble inquiry, which if the heart only 
have been previously regenerated would lead them " to u full 
assurance of understanding €is iiriyvwrtv, (to an entire assent of 
the mind; to a spiritual intuition, or positive inward knowledge* 
by experience) of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of 
Christ, in which {nempe, fiv<rn}pi<o) are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

To expose the inconsistency of both these extremes, and by in- 
ference to recommend that state of mind, which looks forward to 
•* the fellowship of the mystery of the faith as a spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of God, the eyes of the under- 
standing being enlightened" — ^this formed my general purpose. 
Xiong has it been at my heart! I consider it as the contra- 
distinguishing principle of Christianity that in it alone vas vkovrot 
rrjs 7rkr}po<l)opias TTJg avvca-tms (the understanding in its utmost power 
and opulence) culminates in faith, as in its crown of glory, at once 
its light and its remuneration. On this most important point I 
attempted long ago to preclude^ if possible, all misconception 
and misinterpretation of my opinions, though in a work which 
from the mode of its publication and other circumstances must 
be unknown or known but by name to the great majority of my 
present readers. Alas ! in this time of distress and embarrass- 
ment the sentiments have a more especial interest, a more im- 
mediate application, than when they were first written. If, I 
observed, it be a truth attested aHke by common feeling and 
common sense, that the greater part of human misery depends 
directly on human vices, and the remainder indirectly, by what 
means can we act on men, so as to remove or preclude their vices 
and purify their principles of moral election P The question is 
not by what means each man is to alter his own character — ^in 
order to this, all the means prescribed, and all the aidances given 
by religion, may be necessary for him. Yain of themselves may 
be 

*• The BBjingB of the Wise 
In ancient and in modern boobs inroU'd 
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UnlflH he feel within 
Some Boaroe of consoUtioa from above. 
Secret refteshh^^ that repair his strength. 
And fidnting qiiiits uphold.'' 

Savson AoQEoanaL 

This is not the question. Yirtae would not be virtne could it 
be given by one fellow-creature to another. To make use of all the 
means and appliances in our power to the actual attainment of 
rectitude, is the abstract of the duty which we owe to ourselTes. 
To supply those means as far as we can, comprises our duty to 
others. The question then is, what are these means P Can they 
be any other than the communication of knowledge and the 
remoYBl of those evils and impediments which prevent its re- 
ception P It may not be in our power to combine both, but it is in 
the power of every man to contribute to the former, who is suffi- 
ci^tly informed to feel that it is his duty. If it be said that we 
should endeavour not so much to remove ignorance, as to make 
the ignorant religious, religion herself, through her sacred oracles, 
answers for me, that all effective faith pre-supposes knowledge and 
individual conviction. If the mere acquiescence in truth, uncom- 
prehended and unf athomed, were sufficient, few indeed would be 
the vicious and the miserable; in this country at least, where 
speculative infidelity is, heaven be praised, confined to a small 
number. Like bodily deformity, there is one instance here and 
another there; but three in one place are already an undue pro- 
portion. It is highly worthy of observation, that the inspired 
writings received by Christians are distinguishable from all othe 
books pretending to inspiration, from the scriptures of the 
Brahmins, and even from the Koran, in their strong and frequent 
recommendations of truth. I do not here mean veracity, which 
cannot but be enforced in every code which appeals to the religious 
principle of man; but knowledge. This is not only extolled as 
the crown and honour of a man, but to seek after it is again and 
again commanded us as one of our most sacred duties. Yea, the 
very perfection and final bliss of the glorified spirit is represented 
by the apostle as a plain aspect, or intuitive beholding of truth in 
its eternal and immutable source. Not that knowledge can of 
itself do all ! The light of religion is not that of the moon, light 
without heat ; but neither is its warmth that of the stove, warmth 
without light. Religion is the sun whose warmth indeed swells 
and stirs and actuates the life of nature, but who, at the same 
time, beholds aU the growth of life with a master-eye, makes aU 
objects glorious on which he looks, and by that glory visible to 
others. " For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
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liOTd Jesns GhriBt, that He would grant 7011 accoFding to the 
riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by His Spirit 
in the inner man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ; 
tbat ye being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com- 
prehend with aU saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height ; and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
all knowledge, that ye might be filled with the fulness of God." 
For to know God is (by a vital and spiritual act in which to know 
and to possess are one and indivisible) to acknowledge Him as the 
Infinite Clearness in the Incomprehensible Fulness, and Fulness 
Incomprehensible with Infinite Clearness. 

This then comprises my first purpose, which is in a twofold 
sense general. For in the substance, if not in the form, it belongs 
to all my countrymen and f ellow-christians without distinction of 
Jass ; while for its object it embraces the whole of the inspired 
Bcriptnres from the recorded first day of heaven and earth, ere the 
light was yet gatKered into celestial lamps or reflected from their 
revolving mirrors, to the predicted Sabbath of the new creation, 
when heaven and earth shall have become one city with neither 
" sun nor moon to shine In it : for the glory of God shall lighten 
it and the Lamb be the light thereof." My second purpose is after 
tbe same manner in a twofold sense specific : for as this disquisition 
is nominally addressed to, so was it for the greater part exclusively 
intended for, the perusal of the learned ; and its object likewise is 
to urge men so qualified to apply their powers and attainments to 
an especial study of the Old Testament as teaching the elements of 
political science. 

Is it asked in what sense I use tbese words P I answer, in the 
same sense as the terms are employed when we refer to Euclid for 
tbe elements of the science of geometry, only with one difference 
aiising from the diversity of the subject. "With one difference 
only ; but that one how momentous ! All other sciences are con- 
fined to abstractions, unless when the term science is used in an 
improper and flattering sense : thus we may speak without boast 
of natural history ; but we have not yet attained to a science of 
nature. The Bible alone contains a science of realities; and 
therefore each of its elements is at the same time a living germ, 
in wbich the present involves the future, and in the finite the 
infinite exists potentially. That hidden mystery in every, the 
minutest form of existence, which contemplated under the relations 
of time presents itself to the understanding retrospectively, as an 
infinite ascent of causes, and prospectively as an interminable 
progression of effects — that which contemplated in space ii 
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beheld intoitiTelj as a law of action and re-action, continuoiis and 
extending beyond all bonnd — this same myBtery freed from the 
phffli4>*ffA"f»- of time and space, and seen in tike depth of real being, 
rmreals itself to the pnre reason as t heaotn al immanence of all in 
eac^ Are we struck with admiration at beholding the cope of 
heaven imaged in a dew-drop P The least of the aoimalcnla to 
which that drop would be an ocean contains in itself an infinite 
problem of which God omnipresent is the only solution* The 
slaye of custom is roused bj the rare and the accidental alone ; 
but the axioms of the unf.tiiTilriTig are to the philosopher the 
deepest problems as being the nearest to the mysterious root» and 
partaking at once of its darkness and its pregnancy. 

O what a mine of undiscoyered treasures, what a new world of 
power and truth would the Bible promise to our future meditation, 
if in some gracious moment one solitary text of all its inspired 
contents should but dawn upon us in the pure untroubled bright- 
ness of an idea, that most glorious birth of the Qod-like within ua, 
which even as the light, its material symbol, reflects itself from a 
thousand surfaces, and flies homeward to its parent mind enriched 
with a thousand forms, itself aboye form, and stOl remaining in 
its own simplicity and identity ! O for a flash of that same light, 
in which the first position of geometric science that ever loosed 
itself from the generalizations of a groping and insecure ex- 
perience, did, for the first time, reveal itsdf to a human intellect, 
in all its evidence and all its. fruitfulness, transparence without 
vacuum, and plenitude without opacity ! O that a single gleam 
of our own inward experience would make comprehensible to us 
the rapturous Eureka, and the grateful hecatomb, of the philo- 
sopher of Samoa ! or that vision which, from the contemplation of 
an arithmetical harmony, rose to the eye of Kepler, presenting the 
planetary world, and all its orbits in the divine order of their 
ranks and distances : or which, in the falling of an apple, revealed 
to the ethereal intuition of our own Newton the constructive priu- 
eiple of the material universe. The promises which I have 
ventured to hold forth concerning the hidden treasures of the Law 
and the Prophets will neither be condemned as paradox nor as 
exaggeration, by the mind that has learnt to understand the 
possibility, that the reduction of the sands of the sea to number 
should be found a less stupendous problem by Archimedes than 
the simple conception of the Parmenidean One. What however 
is achievable by the hxunaa understanding without this light, may 
be comprised in the epithet, jccvooTrovdoi : and a melancholy com- 
ment on that phrase would the history of human cabinets and 
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legislators for the last thirty years furnish! The excellent 
Barrow, the last of the disciples of Plato and Archimedes among 
our modem mathematicians, shall give the description and state 
the yalne : and in his words I shall conclude. 

Alivd agere, to be impertinently busy, doing that which con- 
dnceth to no good purpose, is in some respects worse than to do 
nothing. Of such industry we may understand that of the 
Preacher, ** The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of thent" 
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(A.) 

IN this Twe of the word "snfficiency," I presuppose on tlie part 
of the reader or hearei% a humble and docile state of mind, and 
above aU the practice of prayer, as the necessary condition of such a 
state, and the best if not ihe only means of becoming sincere to 
our own hearts. Christianity is especially differenced from all 

f other religions by being grounded on facts which all men alike 
have the means of ascertaining, the same means, with equal 

; facility, and which no man can ascertain for another. Each 
person must be herein querist and respondent to himself; Am I 
sick, and therefore need a physician P Am I in spiritual slavery, 
and therefore need a ransomerP Have I given a pledge, which 
must be redeemed, and which I cannot redeem by my own re- 
sources P Am I at one with God, and is my wiU concentric with 
that holy power, which is at once the constitutive will and the 
supreme reason of the universe P If not, must I not be mad if I 
do not seek, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the 

• means of at one-ment P To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate 
historical proofs and presumptions is not equally within the means 
and opport\mities of every man alike. The testimony of books of 
history is one of the strong and stately pillars of the Church of 
Christ; but it is not the foundation, nor can it without loss 
of essential faith be mistaken or substituted for the founda- 
tion. There is a sect, which in its scornful pride of antipathy 
to mysteries (that is to all those doctrines of the pure and in- 
tuitive reason, which transcend the understanding, and can never 
be contemplated by it, but through a false and falsifying per- 
spective), affects to condenm all inward and preliminary experience 
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as enthusiastic delosion or fanatical contagion. Historic eri* 
dence, on the other hand, these men treat, as the Jews of old 
treated the brazen serpent, which was the reHc and evidence of 
the miracles worked hj Moses in the wilderness. They turned it 
into an idol : and therefore Hezekiah (" who clave to the Lord, and 
did right in the sight of the Lord, so that after him was none 
like him, among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before 
him,") not only '* removed the high places, and brake the images, 
and cut down the groves;" but likewise "brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made : for the children of Israel 
did bum incense to it." 

To preclude an error so pernicious, I request that to the wilful 
neglect of those outward ministrations of the Word which aU 
^Englishmen have the privilege of attending, the reader will add 
the setting at nought likewise of those inward means of grace, 
without which the language of the Scriptures, in the most faithful 
translation and in the purest and plainest English, must never- 
theless continue to be a dead language : a sun-dial bj moonlight.) 



<B.) 

Not without great hesitation should I express a suspicion con- 
cerning the genuineness of amy, the least important passage in the 
New Testament, unless I could adduce the most conclusive evi- 
dence fn»n the earliest manuscripts and commentators, in support 
of its interpolation: well knowing that such permission has 
already opened a door to the most fearful licence. It is indeed, 
in its consequences, no less than an assumed right of picking and 
choosing our religion out of the Scriptures. Most assuredly I 
would never hazard a suggestion of this kind in any instance in 
vrhich the retention or the omission of the words could make the 
fi\igfDA^G8\> difference with regard to fact, miracle, or precept. Still 
less would I start the question, where the hypothesis of their 
interpolation could be wrested to the discountenancing of any 
artdde of doctrine concerning which dissension existed : no, not 
though the doubt or disbelief of the doctrine had been confined 
to those, whose faith few but themselves would honour with the 
name of Christianity; however reluctant we might be, both from the 
courtesies of social life and the nobler charities of humility, to 
withhold from the persons themselves the title of Christians. 

Sut as there is nothing in v. ^ of Matthew, c. xii. which would 
fall within this general mle, I dare permit myself to propose 
the query, whether there does not exist internal evidence of its 

z 
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being a gloss of some anleamed, thoagh pious, Christian of tfafl 
first centnry, which had dipt into the text P The following are my 
reasons : — 1, It is at all events a comment on the words of onr 
SayionTy and no part of His speech. 2. It interrupts the course 
and brealcs down the jut and application of our Lord's argoment, 
as addressed to men who from their unwillingness to sacrifice 
their vain traditions, gainful hypocrisj, and pride both of heart 
and of demeanonr, demanded a miracle for the confirmation of 
moral truths that mnst have borne witness to their own diyinit j 
in the consciences of all who had not rendered themselTes con- 
science-proof. 3. The text stricUj taken is irreconcilable with 
the fact as it is afterwards related, and as it is miiTersallj 
accepted. I at least remember no calculation of time, according 
to which the interspace from Friday evening to the earliest dawn 
of Sunday morning, could be represented as three days and three 
nights. As three days onr Saviour Himself speaks of it (John ii. 
19), and so it would be described in common language as well as 
according to the use of the Jews ; but I can find no other part of 
Scripture which authorizes the phrase of three nights. This 
gloss is not found either in the repetition of the drcumstance 
by Matthew himself (zvi. 4), nor in Mark (viiL 12), nor in liuke 
(xii. 54). Mark's narration doth indeed most strikingly confirm 
my second reason, drawn from the purpose of our Saviour's 
argument: for the allusion to the prophet Jonas is omitted 
altogether, and the refusal therefore rests on the depravity of 
the applicants, as proved by the wantonness of the application 
itself. All signs must have been useless to such men as long as 
the great sign of the times, the call to repentance, remained with- 
out effect. 4. The gloss corresponds with the known fondness of 
the earlier Jewish converts, and indeed of the Christians in^ 
general, of the second century, to bring out in detail and into 
exact square every accommodation of the Old Testament, which 
they either found in the gospels, or made for themselves. It is too 
notorious into what strange fancies (not always at safe dis- 
tance from dangerous errors) the oldest tminspired writers of the 
Christian church were seduced by this passion of transmuting 
without Scriptural authority incidents, names, and even mere 
sounds of the Hebrew Scriptures, into evangeUcal types and 
correspondencies. 

An additional reason may perhaps occur to those who alone would 
be qualified to appreciate its force; viz. to biblical scholars familiar 
with the opinions and arg^uments of sundry doctors. Rabbinical as 
well as Christian, respecting the first and second chapter of Jonah. 
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(0.) 
Reason and religion differ only as a twofold application of the 
same power. Bnt if we are obliged to distinguish, we must 
ideally separate. In this sense I afl&rm, that reason is the know- 
ledge of the laws of the whole considered as one : and as such it 
is contradistinguished from the understanding, which concerns 
itself exclusively with the quantities, qualities, and relations of 
particulars in time and space. The understanding, therefore, 
is the acience of phenomena , and their subsumption under 
distinct kinds and sorts (genus and species). Its functions 
supply the rjjkeL and constitute the possibiHtjr^qf exj^eriencex but 
remain mere logical forms, except as far as materials are given 
by the senses or sensations. The reason, on the other hand, is 
the scien ce of the universalj^ having the ideas of oneness and 
_a3Ine8s as its two elemen ts or pri mary factors . In the language 
of the old schools, 

Unity + Omneity 

Totality. 



The reason first manifests itself in man by the tendency to the 
comprehension of aU as one. We can neither rest in an infinite 
that is not at the same time a whole, nor in a whole that is not 
infinite. Hence the natural Man is always in a state either of 
resistance or of captivity to the understanding and the fancy, 
which cannot represent totality without limit: and he either 
loses the one in the striving after the infinite, (i.e., atheism with 
or without polytheism), or the infinite in the striving alter the 
one (t.e., anthropomorphic monotheism). 

The rational instinct, therefore, taken abstractedly and un- >«.. 
balanced, did in itself (" Ye shall be as gods !" G^. iii. 5), and 
in its consequences (the lusts of the flesh, the eye, and the under- 
standing, as in verse the sixtii), form the original temptation, 
through which man fell: and in all ages has continued to 
originate the same, even from Adam, in whom we all fell, to the 
atheist who deified the human reason in the person of a harlot < 
during the earlier period of the French Revolution. 

To this tendency, therefore, religion, as the consideration of 
the particular and individual (in which respect it takes up and 
identifies with itself the excellence of the understanding) but. 
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of the indiTidual, as it exists and has its being in the nxiiTersa] 
fin which respect it is one with the pure reoMm), — to this ten- 
dency, I saj, religion assigns the dne limits, and is the eclio of 
the " voice of the Lord Grod walking in the garden." Hence in 
all the ages and countries of civilization Religion has been the 
parent and fosterer of the Pine Arts, as of Poetry, Mnsic, Paint- 
ing, &c., the common essence of which consists in a Himilar nnion 
of the Universal and the Individual. In this union, moreoTer, is 
contained the true sense of the ideal Under the old law the 
altar, the curtains, the priestly vestments, and whatever else was 
to represent the beauty of holiness, had an ideal character : and 
the Temple itself was a masterpiece of ideal beauty. 
There exists in the human being, at least in man fn Uy developed, 
I no mean symbol of Tri-unity, in reason, religion, knd the will. 
For each of the three, though a distinct agency, implies and~ 
demands the other two, and loses its own nature at the moinent 
that from distinction it passes into division or separation^' "TEe 
perfect frame of a man is the perfect frame of a state : and in tEe 
light of this idea we must read Plato's "BepubUc." For, if 
I judge rightly, this celebrated work is to " The History of the 
Town of Man-soul," what Plato was to John Bunyan. 

The comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightedness of reason 

(the legislative of our nature), taken singly and exclusively, becomes 

mere visionariness in intellect, and indolence or hard-heartedness in 

morals. It is the science of cosmopolitism without country, of phi- 

I lanthropy without neighbourliness or consanguinity, in short, of all 

.' the impostures of that philosophy of the French BevolutioQ, which 

I ivould sacrifice each to the shadowy idol of alL For Jacobinism 

' is monsiriMrn h/ybriokim, made up in part of despotism, and in part 

of abstract reason misapplied to objects that belong entirely to es- 

perience and the understanding. Its instincts and mode of action 

are in strict correspondence with its origin. In all places, Jacobin- 

^ism betrays its mixed parentage and nature, by applying to the 

1 brute passions and physical force of the multitude (that is, to man 

B» a mere animaJ), in order to btiild up government and the frame 

I of society on natural rights instead of social privileges, on the 

\ universalis of abstract reason instead of positive institutions, the 

ughts of specific experience, and the modifications of existing 

^ circumstances. Bight in its most proper sense is the creature of 

I \ law and statute, and only in the technical language of the courts 

' ) has it any substantial and independent sense. In morals, liglit 

"^nvJ is a word without meaning except as the correlative of duty. 

From all this it follows, that reason as the science of all aa the 
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whole, mnBt be interpenetrated hj a power, tliat represents the 
concentration of all in each — a power that acts by contraction of 
uniyersal truths into individnal duties, as the only form in which 
those truths can attain life and reality. Now this is religion, which 
is the executive of our nature, and on this account the name of 
liighest dignity, and the symbol of sovereignty. 

Yet this again — ^yet even religion itself, if ever in its too exclu- 
sive devotion to the specific and individual it neglects to interpose 
the contemplation of the universal, changes its being into super- 
stition, and becoming more and more earthly and servile, as more 
and'more estranged from the one in aU, goes wandering at length 
with its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, and the 
like pedlaiy, on pilgrimages to Loretto, Mecca, or the temple of 
Jaggemaut, arm-in-arm with sensuality on one side and self- • 
torture on the other, followed by. a motley group of friars, par- 
doners, faquirs, gamesters, fiageUants, mountebanks, and harlots. 

But nei^er can reason nor religion exist or co-exist as reason 
and religion, except as far as they are actuated by the Will (the 
platonic 6vfA6si), which is the sustaining, coercive and ministerial 
power, the functions of which in the individual correspond to the 
officers of war and police in the ideal Republic of Plato. In its 
state of immanence (or indwelling) in reason and religion, the 
Will appears indifferently, as wisdom or as love : two names of 
the same power, the former more intelligential, the latter more 
spiritual, the former more frequent in the Old, the latter in the 
New Testament. But in its utmost abstraction and consequent 
state of reprobation, the Will becomes satanic pride and rebellious 
self -idolatry in the relations of the spirit to itself, and remorseless 
despotism relatively to others; the more hopeless as the more 
obdurate by its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its superiority 
to toil and pain and pleasure ; in short, by the fearful resolve to 
find in itself alone the one absolute motive of action, under which \ 
all other motives from within and from without must be either 
subordinated or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so philosophically as well ^ 
as sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost. Alas! 
too often has it been embodied in real life! Too often has it 
given a dark and savage grandeur to the historic page! And 
wherever it has appeared, under whatever circumstances of time 
and country, the same ingredients have gone to its composition ; : 
and it has been identified by the same attributes. Hope in which 
there is no cheerfulness; stedfastness within and immovable 
resolve, with outward restlessness and whirling activity; violence 
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,' with g^e; temerity with cmming; and, as the resnlt of all, 
interminableness of object with perfect indifference of means; 
these are the qualities that have constituted the commanding 
genius ! these are the marks that have characterised the masters 
of mischief, the liberticides and mighty hunters of mankind, from 
Nimrod to Napoleon. And from inattention to the possibility of 
such a character as well as from ignorance of its elements, even 
men of honest intentions too frequently become fascinated. Nay, 
whole nations have been so far duped by this want of insight and 
reflection as to regard with palliatiye admiration, instead of wonder 

I and abhorrence, the Molochs of human nature, who are indebted 

\ for the far larger portion of their meteoric success to their total 
want of principle, and who surpass the generality of their fellow- 
creatures in one act of couirage only, that of daring to say with their 

{ whole heart, "Evil, be thou my good!" All system so far is po^^ ; 
and a systematic criminal, self -consistent and entire in wickedness, 
who entrenches yillany within yillany, and barricadoes crime by 

. crime, has removed a world of obstacles by the mere decision, 

I that he will have no obstacles but those of force and brute matter. 
I have only to add a few sentences in coioplelion ~oF this note, 
on the conscience and on the understanding. The c$£Ei8fii6D£gj5 
neither Teason, rp1igif>nj nor will» bat an experience (sui generis) of 
the coincidence of the hum^ will idth season and reli gion. It 
might, perhaps, be called a spiritual sensation ; HbuFtfiat there 
lurks a contradiction in the terms, and that it is often deceptive 
to give a common or generic name to that, which being unique, 
can have no fair analogy. Strictly speaking, therefore, the con- 
science is neither a sensation nor a sense; but a testifying state, 
best described in the words of our liturgy, as ^^jp&aceo[J[^ 

Jhatj^OBseth aU imderstanding, " 

Of this latter faculty considered in and of itself the peripatetic 
aphorism, nihil in intellectu quod non pritbs in sensu, is strictly true, 
as well as the legal maxim, de rebus non a^pparentibus eb non exid- 
erUibvs eadem est roMo, The eye is not more inappropriate to sound, 
than the mere understanding to the modes and laws of spiritual 
existence. In this sense I have used the term ; and in this sense 
I assert that " the understanding or experiential faculty, unirra- 
diated by the reason and the spirit, has no appropriate object 
but the material world in relation to our worldly intercuts. Thti 

I far-sighted prudence of man, and the more narrow but at the 
same time far less fallible cunning of the fox, are both no other 
than a nobler substitute for salt, in order that the hog may not 
putrefy before its destined hour ! T' {The Friend,) 
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It mast not, however, be overlooked, that this insulation of the 
understanding is onr own act and deed. The man of healthful 
and undivided intellect uses his understanding in this stale of 
abstraction only as a tool or organ: even as the arithmetician 
uses numbers, that is, as the means not the end of knowledge. 
Our Shakespeare in agreement both with truth and the philosophy 
of his age, names it " discourse of reason," as an instrumental 
faculty belonging to reason : and Milton opposes the discursive 
to the intuitive, as the lower to the higher, 

, ** Differing bat in degree, in kiifnd the same 1" 

Of the discursive understanding, which forms for itself general 
notions and terms of classification for the purpose of comparing 
and arranging phenomena, the characteristic is clearness without 
depth. It conte mplates the unity of things in their limits only, 
and is consequently a knowledge of superficies without substance. 
So much so indeed, that it entangles itself in contradictions, in 
the very effort of comprehending the idea of substance. The 
complet ing pow er which unites clearness with .depth, the pleni- 
tude of Uie sense with the comprehensibiHty of the understanding, 
IS tiie imagpuoatibn, impregnated with which the understanding 
itseli becom esintuitive, and a living power. The reason (not the 
abstract reason, not the reason as ihe mere organ of science, or 
as the faculty of scientific principles and schemes a priori ; but 
reason), as the integral spirit of the regenerated man, reason 
substantiated and v ital, ** one only, yet manifold, overseeing all, 
and going through aU understanding;, the breath of the power of 
Go^~^dapufe influence from the glory of the Almighty; which 
remain ing mTitself regenerateth all other powers, and in all 
ages entenng~mto holy souls maketh them friends of God and 
^opjuets " ( W isdom of Solomon, c. vii.) ; this reason without being 
eitner the sense, the understanding, or the ima.gi.Tia.tion, contains 
all three within itself, even as the mind contains its thoughts and 
is present in and through them all ; or as the expression pervades 
th e differ ent features of an intelligent countenance. Each indi- ; 
visual must bear witness of it to his own mind, even as he ' 
describes life and light : and with the silence of light it describes ' 
itself and dwells in us only as far as we dwell in it. It cannot in : 
strict language be called a faculty, much less a personal property^ 
2 i arj y hiiTna.Ti mind I ^c, with whom it is present, can as litUe 
appropriate" it, whether totally or by partition, as he can claim 
ownership in the breathing air, or make an inclosure in the cope ^ 
of heaven. 




1 
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• 

The object of the preceding discoiiTse was to recommeiid the 
Bible, as the end and centre of our reading and meditafciaii. I 
can truly affirm of myself, that my stadies hare been profitable 
and availing to me only so far, as I have endeayonred to nse all 
my other knowledge as a glass enabling me to receire m<»re light 
in a wider field of yision from the Word of God. If joa l^ve 
accompanied me thns iar, thooghtful reader, let me not weary 
yon if I digress for a few moments to another book, likewise a 
revelation of God — ^the great book of His servant Nature. That 
in its obvious sense and literal interpretation, it declares the 
Demg and attributes of the Almighty Father, none but the fool 
in heart has ever dared gainsay. But it has been the muGdc of 
gentle and pious minds in all ages, it is the poetry of all human 
nature, to read it likewise m a figurative sense, and to find therein 
correspondences and symbols of the spiritual world. 

I have at this moment before me, in the flowery meadow, on 
which my eye is now reposing, one of its most soothing chapters, 
in which there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt or 
anguish. For never can I look and meditate on the v^etable 
! creation, without a feeling similar to that with which we gaze 
at a beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep at its mother's 
1 bosom, and smiles in its strange di*eam of obscure yet happy 
• sensations. The same tender and genial pleasure takes possession 
of me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn inward by the 
like aching melancholy, by the same whispered remonstrance, and 
made restless by a similar impulse of aspiration. It seems as if 
the soul said to herself : From this state has t tho u fall en ! Such 
shouldst thou still become, thy ISelt ail permeable to a holier 
power ! thy self at once hidden and glorified by its own transpa- 
rency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and harmonious 
object is subjected to the life and Hght of nature which shines in 
it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of Gk>d over 
all, fills and shines through nature ! But what the plant is, by an 
act not its own and unconsciously — ^that must thou make thyself 
to become! mnst by prayer and by a watchful and unresistrog 
spirit, join at least with the preventive and assisting grace to 
make thyself, in that light of conscience which infiameth not, and 
with that knowledge which puffeth not up ! 

But further, and with particular reference to that undivided 
reason, neither merely speculative nor merely practical, but both 
in one, which I have in this annotation endeavoured to contra- 
distmguish from the understanding, I seem to myself to behold 
in the quiet objects on which I am gazing, more than an arbitrary 
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illostratioii, more than a mere simile, the work of mj own fuicy. 
I feel an awe, as if there were before mj ejes the aame power as 
that of the reason — ^the same power in a lower dignitr, a nd there- 
fore a symbol established in the truth of things. I fed. it alike, 
whether I contemplate a single tree or flower, or meditate on 
vegetation thronghont the world, as one of the great organs of 
the life of nature. Lo !— with the rising sun it commences its 0}^U 
"ward life and enters into open communion with aU. the elements, 
at once assimilating them to itself and to each other. At the same 
moment it strikes its roots and unfolds its leaves, absorbs and 
respires, steams forth its cooling vapour and finer fragrance, and 
breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and tone of the atmo- 
sphere, into the atmosphere that feeds U. Lo ! — ^at the touch of 
light how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same 
pulse effectuates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix 
what expanding it had refined. Lo ! — ^how upholding the cease- 
less plastic motion of the parts in the profoundest rest of the 
whole it becomes the visible organiamva of the whole silent or 
elementary life of nature, and therefore, in incorporating the one 
extreme becomes the symbol of the other ; the natural symbol of 
that higher life of reason, in which the whole series (known to us 
in our present state of being) is perfected, in which, therefore, aU 
the subordinate gradations recur, and are re-ordained " in more 
abundant honour." We had seen each in its own cast, and we 
now recognise them all as co-existing in the unity of a higher 
form, the crown and completion of the earthly, and the mediator 
of a new and heavenly series. Thus finally, the vegetable 
creation, in the simplicity and uniformity of its internal structure 
symbolizing the unity of nature, while it represents the omni- 
f ormity of her delegated functions in its external variety and 
manif oldness, becomes the record and chronicle of her ministerial 
acts, and inchases the vast imf olded volume of the earth with the 
hieroglyphics of her history. J 

O I if as the plant to the orient beam, we would but open out 
our minds to that holier light, which " being compared with light 
is found before it, more beautiful than the sun, and above all the 
order of stars " (Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 29), ungenial, alien, and 
adverse to our very nature would appear the boastful wisdom 
which, beginning in France, gradually tampered with the .taste 
and literature of all the most 'civilized nations of Christendom, 
deducing the understanding from its natural allegiance, and 
therewith from all its own lawful claims, titles, and privileges. It 
was placed as a ward of honour in the courts of faith and reason ; 
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bat it chose to dwell alone, and became a harlot by the wayside. 
The eommercial spirit, and the ascendancy of the ezperimental 
philosophy which took place at the close of the seventeenth centmy, 
though both good and beneficial in their own kinds, combined to 
foster its corruption. Flattered and dazzled by the real or sap- 
posed discoveries which it had made, the more the understanding 
was enriched, the more did it become debased; till science itself 
put on a selfish and sensual character, and immediate utility, in 
exclusive reference to the gratification of the wants and appetites 
of the animal, the vanities and caprices of the social, and the 
ambition of the political, man was imposed as the test of all intel- 
lectual powers and pursuits. Worth was degraded into a lazy 
synonym of value ; and value was exclusively attached to the inte- 
rest of the senses. But though the growing alienation and self- 
sufficiency of the understanding was perceptible at an earlier 
period, yet it seems to have been a))out the middle of the last 
^ century, under the influence of Yoltaire. D'Alembert. Diderot , say 
generally of the so-called encyclopedists, and alas! of their 
crowned proselytes and disciples, Frederick, Joseph, and Catha- 
rine, that the human understanding, and this too in its narrowest 
form, was tempted to tlgwoff al l show <^ jrcig firence to the gpirit- 

^USlOJld. ^^S?l.l0 ^lio. »n7n»V[ pr^Ty^pg an^ iT^pnlnAn of thc BOUl ; BJld," 

usurping the name of reason, openly joined tfie' Eiijm€Ts~c5r An ti- 
christ, at once the pander and the prostitute of sengnality ; and 
'whether in the cabinet, laboratory, the dissecting-room, or the 
brothel, alike busy in the schemes of vice and irrdigion. W^ 
and truly might it, thus personified in our fancy, have been ad- 
dressed in the words of the evangelical prophet, which I have once 
before quoted : " Thou hast said, none is my overseer I — thy wisdom 
and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee ! — and thou hast said in 
thy heart, I am, and there is none beside me!" (Isaiali xlvii. 
10.) 

Prurient, bustling, and revolutionary, this French wisdom has 
nev;^ more than grazed the surfaces of knowledge. As political 
economy, in its zeal for the increase of food, it habitually over- 
looked the qualities and even the sensations of those that were to 
feed on it. As ethical philosophy, it recognised no duties which 
I it could not reduce into debtor and creditor accounts on the 
. ledgers of self-love, where no coin -wak sterling which could not be 
« rendered into agreeable sensations. And even in its height of 
self-complacency as chemical art, greatly am I deceived if it has 
not from the very beginning mistaken the products of destruction^ 
oodorera renmi, |or the elements of composition: and moat as* 
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Buredly it has dearly pnrcliased a few brilliant inventions at the 
loss of all conmranion with life and the spirit of nature. As the 
process, such the result ! — a heartless frivolity alternating with a 
sentimentality as heartless — an ignorant contempt of antiquity — a 
neglect of moral self-discipHne — a deadening of the religions 
sense, even in the less reflecting forms of natural piety — a scorn- 
ful reprobation of all consolations and secret refreshings from 
above — and as the caput mortfmmi of human nature evaporated, a 
Fre nch nat ure of rapacity, levity, ferocity, and presiunption. 

Man of understanding, canst thou command the stone to lici 
canst thou bid the flower bloom, where thou hast placed it in thy 
classification P Canst thou persuade the Kving or the inanimate 
to stand separate even as thou hast separated them P And do not 
far rather all things spread out before thee in glad confusion and 
heedless intermixture, even as a lightsome chaos on which the 
Spirit of God is moving P Do not all press and swell under one 
attraction, and Kve together in promiscuous harmony, each joyous 
in its own kind, and in the immediate neighbourhood of myriad 
others that in the system of thy understanding are distant as the 
poles P If to mint and to remember names delight thee, stiQ 
arrange and classify and pore and puU to pieces, and peep into r 
death to look for life, as monkeys put their hands behind a look-i 
ing-glass ! Yet consider, in the first sabbath which thou imposest 
on the busy discursion ot thought, that all this is at best little 
more than a technical memory : that like can only be known by 
like : that as truth is the correlative of being, so is the act of 
being the great organ of truth : that in natural no less than in 
moral science, quantmn avmvus, scvm/us. 

That which we find in ourselves is (gradu m/uiato) the substance 
and the life of all our knowledge. Without this latent presence of 
the " I am," all modes of existence in the external world would flit 
before us as coloured shadows, with no greater depth, root, or fix- 
ture, than the image of a rock hath in a gUding stream, or the 
rainbow on a fast-sailing rain-storm. The human mind is the 
compass, in which the laws and actuations of all outward essences 
are revealed as the dips and declinations. (The application of 
geometry to the forces and movements of the material world is 
both proof and instance.) The fact, therefore, that the mind of 
man, in its own primary and constituent forms, represents the 
laws of nature, is a mystery which of itself should suffice to make 
us religious : for it is a problem of which Gk>d is the only solution 
-—God, the One before all, and of all, and through all ! " True 
natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the science and 
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langaage of Bymbols. The power delegated to nature is all in 
every part: and bj a symbol I mean, not a metaphor or aJlegoiy 
or any other fig^ore of speech or form of fancy, but an actual and 
essential part of that, the whole of which it represents. Thus our 
Lord speaks symbolically when He says that '* the eye is the light 
of the body." The genuine naturalist is a dramatic poet in his 
own line : and such as our myriad-minded Shakespeare is, com- 
pared with the Bacines and Metastasios, such and by a similai 
process of self -transformation would the man be, compared with 
the doctors of the mechanic school, who should construct his 
physiology on the heayen-descended. Know thyself. 

!Eyen " the visions of the night " speak to us of powers within 
us that are not dreamt of in their day-dream of philosophy. The 
dreams which we most often remember are produced by the 
nascent sensations and inward motiuncuUe (the fluxions) of the 
waking state. Hence, too, they are more capable of being remem- 
bered, because, passing more gradually into our waking thoughts, 
they are more likely to associate with our first perceptions after 
sleep. Accordingly, when the nervous system is approaching to 
the waking state, a sort of under-consciousness blends with our 
dreams, that in all we imagine as seen or heard, our own self is 
the ventriloquist, and moves the slides in the magic-lanthom. 
We dream about things ! 

But there are few persons of tender feelings and reflecting 
habits who have not, more or less often in the course of their 
lives, experienced dreams of a very different kind, and during the 
profoundest sleep that is compatible with after-recollection — 
stat^ of which it would be scarcely too bold to say that we dream 
the things themselves; so exact, minute, and vivid beyond all 
power of ordinary memory is the portraiture, so marveUously 
perfect is our brief metempsychosis into the very being, as it 
were, of the person who seems to address us. If I may be allowed 
to quote from myself {The Friend), " the dullest wight is at times 
a Shakespeare in his dreams." Not only may we expect that men 
of strong religious feelings, but little religious knowledge, will 
occasionally be tempted to regard such occurrences as super- 
natural visitations ; but it ought not to surprise us if such dreams 
should sometimes be confirmed by the event, as though they had 
actually possessed a character of divination. For who shall decide 
how far a perfect reminiscence of past experiences (of many 
perhaps that had escaped our reflex consciousness at the time] — 
who shall determine to what extent this reproductive imagination, 
unsophisticated by the will, and undistracted by intrusions from 
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the senses, maj or maj not be concentred and sublimed into f oi^e- 
siglit and presentiment P There would be nothing herein either to 
foster superstition, on the one hand, or to justify contemptuous dis- 
belief, on the other. Incredulity is but credulity seen from behind, | 
bowing and nodding assent to the habitual and the fashionable. ' 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate ; to the eye, the 
distant. Now, little as I might be disposed to believe, I should be 
still less inclined to ridicule, the conjecture that in the recesses of 
our nature, and undeveloped, there might exist an inner sense 
(and therefore appertaining wholly to time)--a sense hitherto 
" without a name," which as a higher third combined and poten- 
tially included both the former. Thus gravitation combines and 
includes the powers of attraction and repulsion, which are the 
constituents of matter, as distinguished from body. And thus, 
not as a compound, but as a higher third, it realizes matter (of 
itself ens flva/Umcde et prcefiuvm) and constitutes it body. Now, 
suppose that this nameless inner sense stood to the relations of 
time as the power of gravitation to those of space P A priori, a 
presence to the future is not more mysterious or transcendent 
than a presence to the distant : than a power equally immediate 
to the most remote objects, as it is to the central mass of its own 
body, toward which it seems, as it were, enchanting them : for in- 
st-ance, the gravity in the sun and moon to the spring tides of our 
ocean. The true reply to such an hypothesis would be, that as 
there is nothing to be said against its possibility, there is likewise 
nothing to be urged for its reality; and that the facts may be 
rationally explained without it. 

It has been asked why, knowing myself to be the object of 
personal slander (slander as unprovoked as it is groundless, unless 
acts of kindness are provocation), I furnish this material for it, by 
pleading in palliation of so chimerical a fancy. With that half - 
playful sadness, which at once sighs and smiles, I answered : Why 
not for that very reason P — ^viz., in order that my calumniator 
might have, if not a material, yet some basis for the poison-gas of 
his invention to combine with P But no ; pure falsehood is often 
Cor the time the most effective; for how can a man confute what 
he can only contradict P Our opinions and principles cannot 
prove an alibi. Think only what your feelings would be if you 
heard a wretch deliberately perjure himself in support of an 
infamous accusation, so remote from all fact, so smooth and 
homogeneous in its untruth, such a round robin of mere lies, that 
you Imew not which to begin with P What could you do but look 
roimd with horror and astonishment ^ pleading silently to human 
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nature itself, and perhaps (as hath really been the case with me' 
forget both the slanderer and the slander in the anguish inflicted 
by the passiveness of your many professed friends, whose charac- 
ters you had ever been as eager to clear from the leajst stain of 
reproach as if a coal of fire had been on your own skin ? But 
enough of this, which would not have occurred to me at all at this 
time, had it not been thus suggested. 

The feeling that, in point of fact, chiefly influenced me in the 
preceding half apology for the supposition of a divining power i n 
the hi unan nii nd, arose out of the conviction thai an age or nation 
may become free from certain prejudices, beliefs, and superstitious 
practices, in two ways.* It may have really risen above them ; or 
it may have fallen below them, and become too bad for their con- 
tinuance. "The rustic would have little reason to thank the 
philosopher who should give him true conceptions of ghosts, 
omens, dreams, and presentiments, at the price of abandoning his 
faith in Providence, and in the coni^ued existence of his fellow- 
creatures after their death. The teeth of the old sgpent sowed 
by the Gadmuses of French literature under Louis X v .^oduced 
a plenteous crop of such philosophers and truth-trumpeters in 




their looiErons so widelyjthaiLihe .veryTadies_and h air-dreaae rH of 
Fans^ became fluent encyclopaedists; and the sole price wh ich 
their scholars paid forlihese treasures of new lightTTOg to be liftvg 
Christianity .an imposture, the Scriptures a forgery, tiiejEQEship 
of God superstition, hell a fable, heaven a dream, our j if e wit hout 
Providence, and our death without hope. What can be conceived 
more natural than the result': that self -acknowledged beasti 
should first act, and next suffer themselves to be treated, as 
beasts P" {The Friend,) 

Thank heaven! — ^notwithstanding the attempts of Thoma» 
Payne and his compeers, it is not so bad with us. Open infideHty 
has ceased to be a means even of gratifying vanity: for the 
leaders of the gang themselves turned apostates to Satan, as soon 
as the number of their proselytes became so large, that atheism 
ceased to give distinction. Nay, it became a mark of original 
thinking to defend the Belief and the Ten Commandments : so 
the strong minds veered round, and religion came again into 
fashion. But stiU I exceedingly doubt, whether the superannu- 
ation of sundry superstitious fancies be the result of any real dif- 
fusion of sound thinking in the nation at large. For instance, 
there is now no call for a Picus Mirandula to write seven books 
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against astrology. It might aieem, indeed, that a single fact like 
that of the loss of Kempenf eldt and his crew, or the explosion of 
the L'Orient, would prove to the common sense of the most igno- 
rant, that even if astrology could be true, the astrologers must be 
false : for if such a science were possible it could be a science 
only for gods. Yet Erasmus, the prince of sound common sense, 
is known to have disapproved of his friend's hardihood, and did 
not himself venture beyond scepticism : and the immortal Newton, 
to whom more than to any other human being, Europe owes the 
purification of its general notions concerning the heavenly bodies, 
studied astrology with much earnestness, and did not reject it till 
he had demonstrated the falsehood of all its pretended grounds 
and principles. The exit of two or three superstitions is no* mor« 
a proof of the entry of good sense, than the strangling of a despot 
at Algiers or Constantinople is a symptom of freedom. If there- 
fore not the mere disbelief, but the grounds of such disbeUef , 
must decide the question of our superior illumination, I confess 
that I could not from my own observations on the books and con- 
versation of the age vote for the affirmative without much hesita- 
tion. As many errors are despised by men from ignorance as 
from knowledge. Whether that be not the case with regard to 
divination, is a query that rises in my mind (notwithstanding my 
fullest conviction of the non-existence of such a power) as often 
as I read the names of the great statesmen and philosophers, 
which Cicero enumerates jn the introductory paragraphs of his 
work De Divinatione. — Socrates, onmesque SocraMd, pltmrndsque 
locis gravis Auctor Democritus, Gratippusque, fomvUiaris noster, quern 
egopa/rem stm/mis Peripatetids judico, &c, &c, — priBsensicyn^emrerv/m, 
fuitwrarwm comprohdaimt. Of all the theistic philosophers, Xeno- 
phanes was Uie only one who wholly rejected it. "A Stoicis 
degenerat PanceHut, nee tamen ausus est negare, vim esse dMnandi, 
sed dvbitare se dixU" Nor was this a mere outward assent to the 
opinions of the state. Many of them subjected the question to 
the most exquisite arguments, and supported the affirmative not 
merely by experience, but (especially the Stoics, who of all sects 
most cultivated psychology) by a minute analysis of human 
nature and its faculties : while on the mind of Cicero hiTnaelf (as 
on that of Plato with regard to a state of retribution after death) 
the TmiversaJity of the faith in all times and countries appears to 
have made the deepest impression. * Oentem qwdem wuUam video, 
nequs tarn htmiancmi atque doctam, neque tcmi imma/nem tamque 
barbaram, quoe non significari fwtwra, et a qmbvsdam inteUigi 
pnedicique posse censeai* 
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I fear that the decreaae in onr feelings of reverence towardi 
mankind at large, and onr increasing aversion to evexy opinion 
not g^nnded in some appeal to the senses, have a larger shai^ in 
this onr emancipation from the prqjndioes of Socrates and Cicero, 
than reflection, insight, or a fair collation of the facts and argn- 
ments. For myself, I wonld far rather see the English people at 
large beliere somewhat too mnch than merely jnst enough, if the 
latter is to be produced, or must be accompanied, bj a contempt 
or neglect of the faith and intellect of their forefathers. For not 
to say what yet is most certain, that a people cannot belieye jnst 
enough, and that there are errors which no wise man will treat 
with rudeness, while there is a probability that they may be the 
refraction of some great truth as yet below the horizon ; it re- 
mains most worthy of onr serious consideration, whether a fancied 
superiority to their ancestors' intellects must not be speedily 
followed in the popular mind by disrespect for their ancestors' 
institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confidence in 
a form of church or state, of whose founders we have been tanght 
to believe, that their philosophy was jargon, %nd their feelings 
and notions rank superstition. Yet are we never to grow wiser ? 
Are we to be credulous by birthright, and take ghosts, omens, 
visions, and witchcraft, as an heirloom P Gk>d forbid! A dis- 
tinction must be made, and such a one as shall be equally availing 
and profitable to men of all ranks. Is this practicable P Yes ! 
it exists. It is found in the study of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, if only it be combined with a spiritual partaking of the 
Redeemer's Blood, of which, mysterious as the symbol may be, 
the sacramental wine is no mere or arbitrary memento. This is 
the only certain, and this is the universal preventive of all de- 
basing superstitions ; this is the true Hsemony (alfui, blood : oim , 
wine) which our Milton has beautifully allegorized in a passage 
strangely overlooked by all his commentators. Bear in mind, 
reader, the character of a militant Christian, and the results (in 
this life and in the next) of the Redemption by the Blood of 
Christ, and so peruse the passage ! 

AmoDSst the rest a small nuBlghtly root* 
Bat of divine effect, he called me oat : 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
fiat in another ooantry, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, bat not in this soil 
Unknown and Uke esteem'd and the doll swain 
Treads on it daUy with his cloatedshoon ; 
And yet more med'dnal is it than that Moilj 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
He called it Hsranony and gave it ma. 
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Aiid bade me keep it as of sovr'an use 
* 'Gainst all enchantinentfl^ mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly ftiries' apparition." Miltoii*s Camut. 

These lines might be employed as an amulet against delusions : 
for the man, who is indeed a Christian, will as little think of in* 
forming himself concerning the future by dreams or presenti- 
ments, as of looking for a distant object at broad noon-daj with a 
lighted taper in his hand. * 

But whatever of good and intellectual nature worketh in us, it 
is our appointed task to render gradually our own work. For all 
things ih&t surround us, and all things that happen unto us, have 
(each doubtless its own proyidential purpose, but) all one common 
final cause ; namely, the increase of consciousness, in such wise, 
that whatever part of the terra incognita of our nature the in- 
creased consciousness discovers, our will may conquer and bring 
into subjection to itself under the sovereignty of reason. 

The leading differences between mechanic and vital philosophy 
may all be drawn from one point ; namely, that the former de- 
manding for every mode and act of existence real or possible 
visibility, knows only of distance and nearness, composition (or 
rather juxta-position) and decomposition, in short, the relations of 
unproductive particles to each other ; so that in eveiy instance the 
result is the exact sum of the component quantities, as in arith- 
metical addition. This is the philosophy of death, and only of 
a dead nature can it hold good. In life, much more in spirit, and 
in a living and spiritual philosophy, the two component counter- 
powers actually interpenetrate each other, and generate a higher 
third, including both the former, ita Uvmen ut sU alia et major. 

To apply this to the subject of this present essay. The elements 
(the factors, as it were) of religion are reason and understanding. 
If the composition stopped in itself, an understanding thus 
rationalized would lead to the admission of the general doctrines 
of natural religion, the belief of a Grod, and of immortality; and 
probably to an acquiescence in the history and ethics of the 
GrospeL But still it would be a speculative faith, and in the 
nature of a theory; as if the main object of religion were to solve 
difficulties for the satisfaction of the intellect. Now this state 
of mind, which alas ! is the state of too many among our self- 
entitled rational religionists, is a mere balance or compromise of 
the two powers, not that living and generative inte^^netration 
of both which would give being to essential religion — to the re- 
ligion, at the birth of which " we receive the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Al>ba, Father; the spirit itself bearinsf witucss 

2 JL 
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with our spirit, that we are the children of God" (Bom. yiii. 15, 16). 
In religion there is no abstraction. To the unity and infinity of 
the Divine Nature, of which it is the partaker, it adds the fulness, 
and to the fuhiees the gnuoe and the creative overflowing. That 
which intuitivelj it at once beholds and adores, praying always, 
and rejoicing always — ^that doth it tend to become. In all things 
and in each thing — for the Almighty goodness does not create 
generalities or abide in abstractions — in each, the meanest, object 
it bears witness to a mysteiy of infinite solution. Thus *' behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, it is changed into the 
same image from gloiy to gloiy " (2 Cor. iii. 18). For as it is 
bom and not made, so must it grow. As it is the image or 
symbol of its great object, by the organ of this similitude, as by 
an eye, it seeth that same image throughout the creation ; and 
from the same cause sympathiseth with all creation in its groans 
to be redeemed. " For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in earnest expectation" (Bom. viii. 20 — 23) of a 
renewal of its forfeited power, the power, namely, of retiring into 
that image, which is its substantial form and true life, from the 
vanity of self, which then only is when for itself it has ceased to 
be. Even so doth religion finitely express the unity of the In- 
finite Spirit by being a total act of the souL And even so doth it 
represent His fulness by its depth, by its substantiality, and by 
an all-pervading vital warmth which — ^relaxing the rigid, consoli- 
dating the dissolute, and giving cohesion to that which is about 
to sink down and fall abroad, as into the dust and crumble of 
the grave — ^is a life within life, evermore organizing the soul 
anew. 

Nor doth it express the fulness only of the Spirit. It likewise 
represents His overflowing by its communicativeness, budding 
and blossoming forth in all earnestness of persuasion, and in all 
words of soimd doctrine : while, like the citron in a genial soil 
and climate, it bears a golden fruitage of good works at the same 
time, the example waxing in contact with the exhortation, as the 
ripe orange beside the opening orange flower. Yea, even His 
creativeness doth it shadow out by its own powers of impreg- 
nation and production, '* being such a one as Paul the aged, and 
also a prisoner for Jesus Christ, who begat to a lively hope his 
son Onesimus in his bonds," regeneratrng in and througli the 
Spirit the slaves of corruption, and fugitives from a far greater 
master than Philemon. The love of God, and therefore God 
himself, who is love, religion strives to express by love» and 
measures its growth by the increase and activity of its love. For 
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Christian love is the last and divinest birth, the harmony, tinitj, 
and god-like transfiguration of all the vital, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual powers. Now it manifests itself as the sparkling 
and ebullient spring of well-doing in gifts and in labours ; and 
now as a silent fountain of patience and long-suffering, the ful- 
ness of which no hatred or persecution can exhaust or diminish; 
a more than conqueror in the persuasion, " that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate it from the love of Gk)d which is in 
Christ Jesus the Lord" (Rom. viii. 38, 39). 

From God's love through His Son, crucified for us from the 
beginning of the world, religion begins : and in love towards Gk>d 
and the creatures of God it hath its end and completion. O how 
heaven-like it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister 
who speaks under the influence of love, and is heard xmder the 
same influence ! for all abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused 
into a grateful and affectionate feUow-Ohristian, is as the child of 
the mind that infuses it. The delight which he gives he receives ; 
and in that bright and liberal hour the gladdened preacher can 
scarce gather the ripe produce of to-day without discovering and 
looking forward to the green fruits and embiyons, the heritage 
and reversionary wealth of the days to come; tiU he bursts forth 
in prayer and thanksgiving — " The harvest truly is plenteous* but ' 
the labourers few. O gracious Lord of the Harvest, send forth 
labourers into Thy harvest ! There is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek. Thou, Lord over all, art rich to all that call 
upon Thee. But how shall they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed P and how shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard P and how shall they hear without a preacher P 
and how shall they preach except they be sent P And ! how 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, and publisheth peace, that bringeth glad tiding of 
good things, that publisheth salvation, that saith unto the captive 
soul, Thy Gk>d reigneth ! Gk>d manifested in the flesh hath re« 
deemed thee ! O Lord of the Harvest, send forth lab<mr«ra into 
Thy harvest I" 

Join with me, reader, in the fervent prayer, that we may seek 
within us, what we can never find elsewhere ; that we may find 
within us what no words can put there ; that one only true religion, 
which elevateth knowing into being, which is at once the science 
of beingy and the being and the life of all genuine science. 
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(D.) 

In all ages of the Christian church, and in the later period of the 
Jewish (that is, as soon as from their acquaintance first with the 
Oriental and afterwards with the Qreek philosophy, the precursoiy 
and preparative influ^ices of the gospel began to work), there have 
existed indiyidnals— Laodiceans in spirit, MiniTna in faith, and 
Nominalists in philosophy — ^who mistake outlines for substance, 
and distinct images for clear conceptions ; with whom therefore 
not to be a thing, is the samfi as not to be at all. The contempt 
in which ^ch persons hold the works and doctrines of all theo- 
logians before Grotius, and of all philosophers before Locke and 
Hartley (at least before Bacon and Hobbes), is not accidental, nor 
yet altogether owing to that epidemic of a proud ignorance 
occasioned by a diffused sciolism, which gave a sickly and hectic 
showiness to the latter half of the last century. It is a real 
instinct of self-defence acting offensively by anticipation. For 
the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is full and 
decisive against them ; and man, by the very nature of his birth 
and growth, is so much the creature of authority, that there 
was no way of effectually resisting it but by undermining the 
reverence for the past in toto. Thus the Jewish prophets have, 
forsooth, a certain degree of antiquarian value, as being the only 
specimens extant of the oracles of a barbarous tribe; the Evan- 
gelists are to be interpreted with a due allowance for their super- 
stitious prejudices concerning evil spirits, and St. Paul never 
suffers them to forget that he had been brought up at the feet of 
a Jewish Babbi ! The Greeks indeed were a fine people in works 
of taste ; but as to their philosophers ! the writings of Plato are 
smoke and flash from the witch's cauldron of a disturbed imagin- 
ation ! Aristotle's works a quickset hedge of fruitless and thorny 
distinctions ! and all the philosophers before Plato and Aristotle 
fablers and allegorisers ! 

But these men have had their day: add there are signs of the 
times clearly announcing that that day is verging to its dose. 
Even now there are not a few, on whose convictions it will not be 
uninfluencive to know, that the power by which men are led to the 
truth of things, instead of the appearances, was deemed and 
entitled the Kving and substantial Word of God by the soi^dest 
of the Hebrew doctors ; that the eldest and most profound of the 
Greek philosophers demanded assent to their doctrine, mainly as 
cro^ta ^foirapdboTos, t. 6., a traditionary wisdom that had its origin 
in inspiration; that these men referred the same power t(» the 
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wvp dtiCaov vir6 Hioucovvrot AOrOY; and that thej were scarcely 
less express than their scholar Philo Jndsens in their affirmations 
of the Logos, as no mere attribute or qnalit j, no mode of abstrac- 
tion, no personification, but literally and mysteriously Deus alter 
et idem. 

When education has disciplined the minds of our gentry for 
austerer study; when educated men will be ashamed to look 
abroad for truths that can be only found within ; within them- 
■elves they will discover, intuitively will they discover, the dis- 
tinctions between *' the light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world," and the understanding, which forms the peculmn 
of each man, as different in extent and value from another man's 
understanding as his estate may be from his neighbour's estate. 
The words of St. John, from the 7th to the 12th verse of his first 
chapter, are in their whole extent interpretable of the xmder- 
standing, which derives its rank and mode of being in the human 
race (that is, as far as it may be contrasted with the instinct of 
the dog or elephant, in all which constitutes it human under- 
Btanding) from the universal light. This light, therefore, comes 
as to its own. Being rejected, it leaves the understanding to a 
world of dreams and darkness : for in it alone is life, and the life 
18 the light of men. What then but apparitions can remain to a 
philosophy which strikes death through all things visible and 
invisible ; satisfies itself then only when it can explain those ab- 
stractions of the outward senses, which by an unconscious irony 
it names indifferently facts and phenomena, mechanically that i^, 
by the laws of death ; and brands with the name of mysticism 
every solution g^unded in life, or the powers and intuitions of 
life? 

On the other hand, if the Ught be received by faith, to such 
understandings it delegates the privilege (i^ova-lav) to become sons 
of God, expanding while it elevates, even as the beams of the 
sun incorporate with the mist, and make its natural darkness and 
earthly nature the bearer and interpreter of their own glory. 
'Eay fji^ iFi<rr€v<nfTtf ov fi^ aw^rt. 

The very same truth is f oxmd in a fragment of the Ephesian 
Heraditus, preserved by Stobeeus, and in somewhat different words 
by Diogenes Laertius. Svv v6^ Xtyovras la'xvpi(€a'dat xpv ^^ (vv^ 
nfiPT^v' TpifpovTOi yhp irdvrts ol dv^p^ivoi v6oi vnh Ms rov ^tlov 
(A($yov*) KpaT€l yap rotrovrov AkSotov c^cXci, koi i^apKel iraci Koi ircpi- 
yiverai. Translation: — To discourse rationally (=if we woulc 
render the discursive understanding '* discourse of reason"), it be- 
hoves us to derive strength from that which is conuaon to aU 
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men (sthe light that lighteth everj man). For all Imman 
understandings ore nourished by the one Divine Word, whose 
power is commensurate with His will, and is sufficient for all and 
overfloweth (=shineth in darkness, aud is not contained therein, 
3r comprehended by the darkness). 

This was Heraditus, whose book is nearly six hundred years 
older than the gospel of St. John, and wbo was proverbially 
entitled the dark (6 oMortip^), But it was a darlmeflB whi<^ 
Socrates would not condemn, and whidi would probably appear 
to enlightened Christians the darkness of prophecy, had the work 
which he hid in the temple been preserved to us. But obscurity 
is a word of many meanings. It may be in the subject ; it may be 
in the author; or it may be in the reader; and this again may 
originate in the state of the reader's heart; or in that of his 
capacity; or in lus temper; or in his accidental associationa. 
Two kinds are especially pointed out by the divine Plato in his 
Sophistes. The beauty of the original is beyond my reach. On 
my anxiety to give the fulness of the thought, I must ground my 
excuse for construing rather than translating. The fideUiy of 
the version may well atone for its harshness in a passage that 
deserves a meditation b^ond the ministry of words, even the 
words of Plato himself, ^ough in them, or nowhere, are to be 

I heard the sweet sounds that issued from the head of Memnon at 
the touch of light. " One thing is the hardness-to-be-understood 
of the sophist, another that of the philosopher. 'The former 
retreating into the obscurity of that which hath not true being 
(rot) fjoi t^vTos), and by long intercourse accustomed to the same, is 
hard to be known on account of the duskiness of the place. Bat 
the philosopher by contemplation of pure reason evermore' ap- 
proximating to the idea of true being {rov HvTot), is by no means 
easy to be seen on account of the splendour of that region. For the 

I intellectual eyes of the many flit, and are incapable of looking* 

I fixedly towards the god-like." 

There are, I am aware, persons who willingly admit that not in 
articles of faith alone, but in the heights of geometry, and even in 
the necessary first principles of natural philosophy, there exist 
truths of apodictic force in reason, which the mere understanding 
strives in vain to comprehend. Take, as an instance, the ascender 
ing series of infinites in every finite, a position which involTeei«a 
contradiction for the xmderstanding, yet follows demonstrably 
from the very definition of body as that which fills a space. For 
wherever there is a space filled, there must be an extension to be 
divided. When therefore maxims generalised from appearances 
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(phenomena) are applied to substances ; when roles, abstracted or 
deduced from the forms in time and space, are used as measures 
of spiritual being, jea, even of the Divine Nature, which cannot be 
compared or classed ("for Mj thoughts are not jour thoughts, 
nor are My ways your ways, saith the Lord" — ^Isaiah Iv. 8) — such 
professors cannot but protest against the whole process, as 
grounded on a gross metathesis tU SKKo yevos. Yet stiU they are 
disposed to tolerate it as a sort of sanative counter-excitement, 
that holds in check the more dangerous disease of methodism. 
Bat I more than doubt of both the positions. I do not think 
methodism, Galvinistic or Wesleyan, the more dangerous disease ; 
and even if it were, I should deny that it is at all likely to be 
counteracted by the rational Christianity of our modem Alogi 
{\6yog mar€<os SKoyos I), who, mistaking unity for sameness, have 
heen pleased by a misnomer not less contradictory to their own 
tenets than intolerant to those of Christians in general, to entitle 
themselves Unitarians. The two contagions attack each a |7holly 
different class of minds and tempers, and each tends to produce 
and justify the other, according as the predisposition of the 
patient may chance to be. If fanaticism be as a fire in the 
flooring of the church, the idolism of the unspiritualised under- 
standing is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. "X^pw xph 
aptwvtiv fiSKKov fj TntpKaiffv, says Heraclitus. It is not the sect 
of Unitarian dissenters, but the spirit of unitarianism in the 
members of the Established Church, that alarms me. To what open 
revilings, and to what whispered slanders, I subject my name by 
this public avowal, I well know : dmtrrws yap riviis cJpai ciri<rrv<^a»y 
'HpaxXcirt^ff, <f>rja'iPf dKov<r€u ovk tiriarapitvovs ovi>* cZfrciy* aKka Kal^ Kvvtt 
i^t ^v(ov<ruf tu dy fii) yip^Kwri, 

(E.) 

The term idea, is an instance in point; and I hazard this 
assertion, together with the preceding sentences, in the full con* 
Bciousness that they must be unintelligible to those who have yet 
to learn that an idea is equidistant in its signification from 
sensation, image, fact, and notion: that it is the antithesis not 
the synonyme of €ld»kov. The magnificent son of Cosmo was 
wont to discourse with Ficino, Politian, and the princely Mlrandula 
on the ideas of will, Gk>d, and immortality. The accomplished i 
author of the Arcadia, the star of serenest brilliance in the I 
glorious constellation of Elizabeth's court, our England^s Sir 
Philip Sidney! He, the paramount gentleman of Europe, the 
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poH-^ warrior, and statesman. Held liigli converse witli Spenser on 
the idea of sapersensoal beantj ; on all " earthly fair and amiable," 
as the symbol of that idea; and on mnsic and poesy as its Hying 
educts. With the same genial reverence did the yonnger Algernon 
oonunnne with Harrington and Milton on the idea of a perfect 
state ; and in what sense it is tme, that the men (i. e., the aggre- 
gate of the inhabitants of a oonntry at any one time) are made 
for the state, not the state for the men. But these lights shine no 
longer, or for a few. ExewU : a^d enter in their stead Holof ernes 
and Costard, masked as Metaphysics and Commonsense. And 
these, too, have their ideas ! The former has an idea, that Hmne, 
Hartley, and CondiUac have exploded all ideas but those of sensa- 
tion ; he has an idea that he was particularly pleased with the fine 
idea of the last-named philosophy, that there is no absurdity in 
asking what colour virtue is of P inasmuch as the proper philoso- 
phic answer would be black, blue, or bottle-green, according as the 
3oat, waistcoat, and small-clothes might chance to be of the per- 
wn the series of whose motions had excited the sensations which 
formed our idea of virtue. The latter has no idea of a better- 
flavoured haunch of venison than he dined off at the Albion : he 
admits that the French have an excellent idea of cooking in gene- 
ral, but holds that their best cooks have no more idea of dressing 
a turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have of the true 
taste and colour of the fat ! 

It is not impossible that a portion of the high value attached of 
late years to iiie dates and margins of our old folios and quartos, 
may be transferred to their contents. Even now there exists a 
shrewd suspicion in the minds of reading men, that not only Plato 
and Aristotle, but even Scotus Erigena, and the schoolmen from. 
Peter Lombard to Duns Scotus, are not such mere blockheads as 
they pass for with these who have never perused a line of their 
writings. What the results may be should this ripen into con- 
viction, I can but guess. But all history seems to favour the 
persuasion I entertain, that in every age the speculative philo- 
sophy in g^eral acceptance, the metaphysical opinions that 
happen to be predominant, will influence the theology of that age. 
Whatever is proposed for the belief, as true, must have been pre- 
viously admitted by reason as possible, as involving no contradic- 
tion to the universal forms (or laws) of thought, no incompatibility 
in the terms of the proposition ; and the determination on this 
head belongs exclusively to the science of metaphysics. In each 
article of faith embraced on conviction, the mind determines, 
first, intuitively on its logical possibility; secondly, discursively 
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on its analogy to doctrines already believed, as well as on its 
correspondence to the wants and faculties of onr nature; and 
thirdly, historically, on the direct and indirect evidences. But 
the probability of an event is a part of its ]^storic evidence, and 
constitutes its presumptive proof , or the evidence a priori. Now, 
as the evidence d posteriori requisite in order to a satisfactory 
proof of the actual occurrence of any fact stands in an inverse 
ratio to the strength or weakness of the evidence d priori (that is, 
a fact probable in itself may be believed on slight t^imony), it is 
manifest that of the three factors, by which the mind is deter- 
mined to the admission or rejection of the point in question, the 
last must be greatly influenced by the second, and that both 
depend on the first, not indeed as their cause orpreconstituent, but 
as their indispensable condition ; so that the very inquiry concern- 
ing them is preposterous {=a'6<l>ia-fjLa rov 'Yorcpov Uportpov) as long 
as the first remains undetermined. Again : the history of human 
opinions (ecclesiastical and philosophical history) confirms, by 
manifold instances, what attentive consideration of the position 
itself might have authorized us to presume ; namely, that on all 
such subjects as are out of the sphere of the senses, and therefore 
incapable of a direct proof from outward experience, the question 
whether* any given position is logically impossible (incompatible 
with reason) or only incomprehensible {i, e, not reducible to the 
forms of sense ; namely, time and space, or those of the under- 
standing; namely, quantity, quality, and relation)— in other 
words, the question, whether an assertion be in itself incon- 
ceivable, or only by us unimaginable, will be decided by each 
individual according to the positions assumed as first principles 
in the metaphysical system which he had previously adopted. 
Thus the existence of a Supreme Beason, the Creator of the 
material universe, involved a contradiction for a disciple of Epi- 
curus, who had convinced himself that causative thought was 
tantamount to something out of nothing, or substance out of 
shadow, and incompatible with the axiom Nihil ex nihilo : while, 
on the contrary, to a Flatonist the position is necessarily pre- 
supposed in every other truth, as that without which every fact 
of experience would involve a contradiction in reason. Now it is 
not denied that the framers of our Church Liturgy, Homilies and 
Articles, entertained metaphysical opinions irreconcileable in 
their first principles with the system of speculative philosophy 
which has been taught in this country, and only not universally 
received, since the asserted and genemlly believed defeat of the 
Bishop of Worcester (the excellent Stillingfleet) in his famou& 
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oontroTersy with Mr. Locke. Assnredl j therefore it is well worth 
the ooxLBideratioa of our Established Clergy whether it is at all 
probable in itself, or congruous with experience, that the disputed 
Articles of our Church de revelatis et credendis should be adopted 
with singleness of heart, and in the light of knowledge, when the 
grounds and first philosophy, on which the framers themselYes 
rested the antecedent credibility (may we not add even the reveal- 
ability P) of the Articles in question, have been exchanged for 
principles the most dissimilar, if not contrary P It may be said, 
and truly, that the Scriptures, and not metaphysical systems, are 
our best and ultimate authority. And, doubtless, on Revelation 
must we rely for the truth of the doctrines. Yet what is held in- 

[capable of being conceived as possible will be deemed incapable 
of having been revealed as real ; and that philosophy has hitherto 
had a negative voice, as to the interpretation of the Scriptures in 
high and doctrinal points, is proved by the course of argument 
adopted in the controversial volumes of all the orthodox divines 
from Origen to Bishop Bull, as well as by the very different sense 
attached to the same texts by the disciples of the modem meta- 
physique, wherever they have been at liberty to form their own 
creeds according to their own expositions. 

I repeat the question then : Is it likely that the faith of our 
ancestors will be retained when their philosophy is rejected P re- 
jected d priori, as baseless notions not worth inquiriug into, as 
obsolete errors which it would be slaying the slain to confute ? 
Should the answer be in the negative, it would be no strained in- 
ference that the Clergy at least, as the conservators of the national 
faith, and the accredited representatives of learning in general 
amongst us, might with great advantage to their own peace of 
mind qualify themselves to judge for themselves concerning the 
comparative worth and solidity of the two schemes. Let them 
make the experiment, whether a patient re-hearing of their pre- 
decessors' cause, with enough of predilection for the men to 
counterpoise the prejudices against llieir system, might not induce 
them to move for a new trial — ^a result of no mean importance in 
my opinion, were it on this account alone, that it would recall 
certain ex-dignitaries in the book-republic from their long exile 
on the shelves of our public libraries to their old familiar station 
on the reading desks of our theological students. However strong 
the presumption were in favour of principles authorized by names 
that must needs be so dear and venerable to a minister of tho 
Church of England, as those of Hooker, Whitaker, Field, Donne, 
Selden, StiUingfleet (ma«ouline intellects, formed under the robust 
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disoipline of an age memorable for keenness of research and iron 
induBtry), jet no nndne preponderance from any previous weight 
in this scale will be apprehended by minds capable of estimating 
the counter- weights, which it must first bring to a balance in the 
scale opposite ! TKe obstinacy of opinions that have always been 
taken for granted ! opinions unassailable even by the remembrance 
of a doubt ! the silent accrescence of belief from the unwatched 
depositions of a general, never-contradicted, hearsay, the concur- 
ring suffrage of modem books, all pre-supposing or re-asserting 
the J3ame principles with the same confidence, and with the same 
contempt for aSl prior systems! — ^and among these, works of 
highest authority, appealed to in our legislature and lectured on 
at our Universities; the very books, perhaps, that called forth 
our own first efforts in thinking ! the solutions and confutations 
in which must therefore have appeared tenfold more satisfactory 
from their having given us our first information of the difficulties 
to be solved, of the opinions to be confuted ! — ^Verily, a clergy- 
man's partiality towards the tenets of his forefathers must be 
intense beyond all precedent, if it can more than sustain itself 
against antagonists so strong in themselves, and with such mighty 
adjuncts ! 

Nor in this enumeration dare I (though fnUy aware of the 
obloquy to which I am exposing myself) omit the noticeable fact, 
that we have attached a portion even of our national glory (not 
only to the system itself, that system of disguised and decorous 
Epicureanism, which has been the only orthodox philosophy of the 
last hundred years; but also, and more emphatically) to the name 
of the assumed father of the system, who raised it to its present 
"pride of place," and almost universal acceptance throughout 
Europe. Aiid how was this effected? Extrinsically, by all the 
causes, consequences, and accompaniments of the Revolution in 
1688 : by all the opinions, interests, and passions which counter- 
acted by the sturdy prejudices of the malcontents with the Revo- 
lution; qualified by the compromising character of its chief con- 
ductors ; not more propelled by the spirit of enterprise and hazard 
in our commercial towns, than held in check by the characteristic 
vis inertuB of the peasantry and landholders ; both parties cooled 
and lessoned by the equal failure of the destruction, and of the 
restoration, .of monarchy ; it was effected extrinsically, I say, by 
the same influences, which (not in and of themselves, but witii aU 
these and sundry oilier modifications) combined under an especial 
control of Providence to perfect and secure the majestic temple 
of the British Constitution ! — But the very same which in Fmnoc, 
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without this providential counterpoise, oyerthrew the motley 
fabric of feudal oppression to build up in its stead the madhouse 
of Jaoobimsm ! Intrinsically, and as far as the philosophic scheme 
itself is alone concerned, it was effected by the nuxed policy and 
homhomie with which the author contrived to retain in his cele- 
brated work whatever the system possesses of soothing for the 
indolence, and of flattering for the vanity, of men's average 
understandings : while he kept out of sight all its darker features, 
that outraged the instinctive faith and moral feelings of mankind, 
ingeniously threading on the dried and shrivelled, yet still whole- 
some and nutritious fruits, plucked from the rich grafts of ancient 
wisdom, to the barren and worse than barren fig-tree of the me- 
chanic philosophy. Thus the sensible Christians, " the angels of 
the church of Laodicea," with the numerous and mighty sect of 
their admirers, delighted with the discovery that they could pur- 
chase the decencies and the creditableness of religion at so small 
an expenditure of faith, extolled the work for its pious conclu- 
sions : while the infidels, wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren (at least than these nominal children) of light, eulogized it 
with no less zeal for the sake of its principles and assumptioiiB, 
and with the foresight of those obvious and only l^itimate con- 
clusions that might and would be deduced from them. Great at 
all times and almost incalculable are the influences of party spirit 
in exaggerating contemporary reputation; but never perhaps 
"from the first syllable of recorded time" were they exerted 
under such a concurrence and conjunction of fortunate acqidents, 
of helping and furthering events and circumstances, as in the 
instance of Mr. Locke. 

I am most fully persuaded, that the principles both of taste, 
morals, and religion, taught in our most popular compendia of 
moral and political philosophy, natural tiieology, evidences of 
Christianity, &c., aoe false, injurious, and deba^g. But I am 
likewise not less deeply convinced, that all the well-meant attacks 
on the writings of modem infidels and heretics, in support either 
of the miracles or of the mysteries of the Christian region, can 
be of no permanent utility, while the authors themselves join in 
the vulgar appeal to common sense as the one infallible judge in 
matters which become subjects of philosophy only, because they 
involve a contradiction between this common sense and our moral 
instincts, and require therefore an arbiter, which containing both 
{emmefnJber) must be higher than either. We but mow down the 
rank of misgrowth instead of cleansing the soil, as long as wo 
ourselves protect and manure, as the pride of our garden, a tree 
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of false knowledge, which looks fair and showy and variegated 
with fruits not its own, that hang from the branches which have 
at various times been ingrafted on its stem ; but from the roots 
of which underground the runners are sent off, that shoot up at 
a distance and bring forth the true and natural crop. I will 
speak plainly, though in so doing I must bid defiance . to all 
the flatterers of tbe folly and foolish self-opinion of the half- 
instructed many. The articles of our Church, and the true prin- 
ciples of govanment and social order, will never be effectually 
and consistently maintained against their antagonists till the 
champions have themselves ceased to worship the same Baal with 
their eneimes, till they have cast out the common idol from the 
recesses oi their own convictions, and with it the whole service and 
ceremonial of idolism. While all parties agree in their abjura- 
tion of Plato and Aristotle, and in their contemptuous neglect 
of the Schoolmen and the scholastic logic, without which the 
excellent Selden (that genuine English mind whose erudition, 
broad, deep, and manifold as it was, is yet less remarkable than 
his robust healthful common sense) affirms it (see his Table-Talk) 
impossible for a Divine thoroughly to comprehend or reputably 
to defend the whole undiminished and unadulterated scheme of 
Catholic faith : while all alike pre-assume, with Mr. Locke, that 
the mind contains only the relics of the senses, and therefoi'e 
proceed with him to explain the substance from the shadow, the 
voice from the echo : they can but detect each the other's incon- 
sistencies. The champion of orthodoxy will victoriously expose 
the bald and staring incongruity of the Socinian scheme with the 
language of Scripture and, wil^ the final causes of all revealed 
religion :— the Socinian will retort on the orthodox the incon- 
gruity of a belief in mysteries, with his own admissions concerning 
the origin and nature of all .tenable ideas, and as triumphantly 
expose the pretences of believing in a form of words, to which the 
b^ever himself admits that he can attach no consistent meaning. 
Lastly, the godless materialist, as the only consistent because the 
only consequent reasoner, will secretly laugh at both. If these 
sentiments should be just, the consequences are so important 
that every well-educated man who has given proofs that he has 
at least partially studied the subject, deserves a patient hearing. 
Had I not the authority of the greatest and noblest intellects for 
at least two thousand years on my side, yet from the vital interest 
of the opinions themselves, and their natural, unconstrained, and 
(as it were) spontaneous coalescence with the faith of the Catholic 
Church (they being, moreover, the opinions of its most eminent 
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Fathers), I might appeal to all orthodox Christians, whether they 
adhere to the faith onlj, or both to the faith and forms of 
the Established Church, in the words of my motto: Ad isOubc 
quoBiO VOB, qualiaewnqus primo videantur atpeetu, atiendUe %U qui 
vobis /oTMfi vnsamre videar, saUem quilmg intaniam roHonibus 
eogno9caitiM, 

There are still a few, however, young men of loftiest minds, 
and the very stuff out of which the sword and shield of truth and 
honour are to be made, who will not withdraw all confidence from 
the writer, although 

** TIs trae, that, pMskmate for andeDt trattas 
And honoQiing with religious love the great 
Of elder times, he hated to ezcesii,- 
With an unquiet and intolersnt scorn. 
The hollow puppets of a hoUo w age^ 
Ever idolatTous, and changing ev«r 
Ito worthless idols r 

a few there are, who will still less be indisposed to follow him in 
his milder mood, whenever their Friend, 

*' nercing the long-nef^ected holy Gave^ 
The haunt obscure of Old Philoeophy, 
Shall bid with lifted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as enst they sparkled to the flame 
CMT odorous lamps tended by saint and ssge !" 

I have hinted above at the necessity of a glossary, and I will 
conclude these supplementary remarks with a nomenclature of 
the principal terms that occur in the elements of speculative 
philosophy, in their old and rightful sense, according to my 
belief; at all events, the sense in which I have myself employed 
them. 'The most general term {genua mmvmum) belonging to the 
speculative intellect, as disting^shed from acts of the will, is 
representation, or (still better) presentation. 

A conscious presentation, if it refers exclusively to the subject 
as a modification of his own state of being is = sensation. 

The same if it refers to an object is = perception. 

A perception, inmiediate and individual, is = an intuition. 

The same, mediate, and by means of a character or mark 
common to several things, is = a conception. 

A conception, extrinsic and sensuous, is = a fact, or a cognition. 

The same, piu*ely mental and abstracted from the forms of the 
understanding itself, = a notion. 

A notion may be realised, and becomes cognition; but that 
which is neither a sensation or a perception, that which is neither 
individual (i. e. a sensible intuition') nor genertil {% ,e, a conception). 
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which neither refers to outward facts, nor jet is abstracted from 
the forms of perception contained in the understanding, but 
which is an educt of the ima.ginn.tion actuated by the pure reason, 
to which there neither is nor can be an adequate correspondent in 
the world of the senses — ^this and this alone is = an idea. Whether 
ideas are regulative only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or 
likewise constitutiTe, and one with the power and life of Nature, 
according to Plato and Flotinus (cV \<6y^ (wi $y, ical ^ (i»ii fjv rb <l>&s 
r&v a»dpim»v), is the highest prohlefm of philosophy, and not part of 
its nomenclaturo. 
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Gk>d and the world we worship still together. 

Draw not our laws to Him, but His to ours ; 

Untrue to hoth, so prosperous in neither. 

The imperfect will brings forth but barren lloi^eiiB 1 

Unwise as all distracted interests be, 

Strangers to God, fools in humanity : 

Too good for great things and too great for good» 

While still "Idare not'* waite upon '*ZvH>uldr 
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FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN ! You, I mean, who fiU the higher 
and middle stations of society! The comforts, perchance the 
splendours, that surround you designate your rank, but cannot 
constitute your moral and personal fitness for it. Be it enough for 
others to know, that you are its legal — ^but by what mark shall you 
stand accredited to your own consciences as its worthy — ^possessors ? 
Not by common sense or common honesty ; for these are equally 
demanded of all classes, and therefore mere negative qualifications 
in your rank of life, or characteristic only by the aggravated igno- 
miny consequent on their absence. Not by genius or splendid 
talent : for these, as being gifts of nature, are objects of moral 
interest for those alone to whom they have been allotted. Nor 
yet by eminence in learning ; for this supposes such a devotion of 
time and thought, as would in many cases be incompatible with 
the claims of active life. Erudition is, doubtless, an ornament 
that especially beseems a high station: but it is professional 
rank only that renders its attainment a duty. 

The mark in question must be so far common, that we may be 
entitled to look for it in you from the mere circumstance of 
your situation, and so far distinctive that it must be such as 
cannot be expected generally from the inferior classes. Now, 
either there is no such criterion in existence, or the desideratum 
is to be found in an habitual consciousness of the ultimate prin- 
ciples to which your opinions are traceable. The least that can 
be demanded of the least favoured among you, is an earnest endea- 
vour to walk in the light of yoiu' own knowledge ; and not, as 
the mass of mankind, by laying hold on the skirts of custom. 
Blind followers of a blind and capricious guide, forced likewise 
(though oftener, I fear, by their own improvidence,* than by the 

{ * A trntb, that should not however be sdid and the Poor Laws. With what gratitude 1 

save In the spirit of charity, and with the venerate my country and its laws, my hnm- 

palliating reflection, that this very impro- ble publications from the " Fears in Solitude " 

vidence has hitherto been, though not the printed in 1798. to the present discourse be«r 

inuvitable, yet the natural result of poverty witness. Yet ttie poor laws and the revenoe I 
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lowness of thoir estate) to conBume life in the meanB of living, 
the multitude may make the sad conf esaioii, 

** Tempmn wuUaniuT t moiet mutamnr tn tOis," 

unabashed. But to English Protestants in the eigoyment of a 
present competency, much more to such as are defended against 
the anxious future, it must needs be a grievous dishonour (and 
not the less grievous, though perhaps less striking, from its 
frequency) to change with the times, and thus to debase their 
motives and maxims, the saered household of conscience, into 
slaves and creatures of fashion. Thou, therefore, art inexcusable, 
O man ! (Bom. ii. 1) if thou dost not give to thyself a reason for the 
faith that is in thee : if thou dost not thereby learn the safety 
and the blessedness of that other apostolic precept. Whatsoever 
ye do, do it in faith. Your habits of reflection should at least 
be equal to your opportunities of leisure, and to that which is 
itself a gpecies of leisure — ^your immunity from bodily labour, 
from the voice and lash of the imperious ever-recurring this day! 
Your attention to the objects, that stretch away below yon in 
the living landscape of good and evil, and your researches into 
their existing or practicable bearings on each other, should be 
proportional to the elevation that extends and diversifies your 
prospect. If you possess more than is necessary for your o^ni 
wants, more than your own wants ought to be felt by you as your 
own interests. You ai'e pacing on a smooth terrace, which you 



—if I pennitted myself to dwell on these ex- most opposite to the ivoi^ gate of VirgiL It 
clufiively, I should be tempted to fani-ythat suffers no dreams to pass through it. Alas! 
the domertic seals were put In oommission as far as any wide scneme of benevolence is 
and entnuted to Argus, Briareus, and Caeus, conoemed, the inscription over it nught aeem 
as lords of the commonalty. Alas ! it is easy to be the Dantean : 
to see the evil; but to imagine a remedy is t^o«i-*^ «««< ««a«.nM ««i »it'««*^»^i 
difficult tn exact proportion^) the experiehce ^^*«*»*^ °«^ sperano, vol ch entrate ! 
and good sense of the seeker. That excellent We Judge harshly because we expect irra- 
num. Mr. Poroeval, whom I regard as the best ttoually. But, on the other hand, this dispro* 
and wisest statesman this country has pos- portion of the power to the wish wiU, soonei 
sessed since the revolution (I Judge only from or later, end in that tame acquiescence in 
his measures and the reports of his speeches things as they are,which is the sad symptomi 
\n parliament : for I never saw him, that I of a moral necrosis commencing. And com' 
know of)> vent into the ministry, with the mence it will, if its causes are not ootinterM 
design as well as the wish of abolishing lot- acted by the philosophy of history, that is, ht 
teries. I was present at a table, when this history read in the spirit of prophecy I if ihej 
totention was announced by a venerable are not overcome by the feiith which, still re- 
relative of the departed statesman, who loved kindling hope, still re-enUvens charity. With 
and honoured the man, but widely dissented out the knowledge of man, the knowledge <dl 
firom him as a politician. Except myself, all men is a hazardous acquisition. What inai^ 
present were partizans of the opposition ; but might not our statesmen acquire fix>in the 
all avowed their determination on thi^ score study of the Bible merely as history, if only 
al<me, as a great moral precedent, to suppoit they had been previously aocustdnied tc 
the new minister. What was the result ? study nistory in the same spirit as tiiat b 
Two lotteries in the first year instead of one ! whi(^ good men read the Bible ! 
The door of the cabinet has a quality the 
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owe ti} the happy institutionB of jour country — ^a terrace on the 
moantain's hreast. To what purpose, by what moral right, if 
you continue to gaze only on the sod beneath your feet P Or if, 
converting means into ends, and with all your thoughts and efforts 
absorbed in selfish schemes of climbing cloudward, you turn your 
back on the wide landscape and stoop the lower the higher you 
ascend? 

The remedial and prospective advantages that may be rationally 
anticipated from the habit of contemplating particulars in their 
universal laws ; its tendency at once to fix and to liberalize the 
morality of private life, at once to produce and enlighten the 
spirit c^ public zeal and, let me add, its especial utility in 
recalling the origin and primary piu*port of the term generosity * 
to the heart and thoughts of a populace tampered with by 
sophists and incendiaries of the revolutionary school; these 
advantages I have felt it my duty and have made it my main 
object to press on your serious att^tion during the whole period 
of my literary labours from earliest manhood to the present 
hour.f Whatever may have been the specific theme of my com- 
munications, and whether they related to criticism, politics, or 
religion, stiLL principles, their subordination, their connection, 
and their application in all the divisions of our tastes, duties, 
rules of conduct and schemes of belief, have constituted my 
chapter of contents. 

It is an unsafe partition, that divides opinions without prin- 
ciple from unprincipled opinions. If the latter are not followed 
by correspondent actions, we are indebted for the escape, not to 
the agent himself, but to his habits of education, to the sympa- 
thies of superior rank, to the necessity of character, often, 
perhaps, to the absence of temptaticm from providential circum- 
stances or the accident of a gracious nature. These, indeed, are 

* A (fenere: the qualities either supposed omitted which could not be brought to con- 
natural and instinctive to men of noble race, elusion and completion within the extent 
or such as their rank is calculated to inspire, allotted to the work (Uiree volumes ot the 
»» disinterestedness, devotion to the service size of tiie British E>fiayists); their place 
of their friends and clients, frankness, &c. supplied by new articles; And the whole 

f Jn testimony of the fact, and no less of arranged anew. The Friend likewise has 

the small change, my own public and politi- never been published in the oidinary sense 

cal principles liave undergone, I might appeal of the term. The numbers printed weekly on 

to the Condones ad Populum, delivered at stamped papor were sent by Uie post to a 

Bristol in the year 1794 ; but tiiat, though a scan^ number of subscribers and (a sad but 

few copies were printed, they can scarcely be important distinction t) to a still 8C4nti«r 

laid to have been publlshc;d. The first of number of subsrriptionists. — i^vatfra owt- 

these "Lay -Sermons" (which was likewise roiaiv ev de to Dai^ cpui^Wuf xa^^"** 

ttte firstling of my auuiorstaip) I intend to [The edition of The Friend here referred to 

include in the r^ublicstion or rather the has re<%ncly been reprinted in one vulimie in 

ri/aedanunto of The Friend. I prefer the Bohn 's Standard Library .J 
totter word, because every part will be 
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truths of all tiineB and places; but I seemed to see especial 
reason for insisting on them in our own times. A long and 
attentive observation had conyinoed me, that formerly men were 
worse than their principles, but that at present the principles are 
worse than the men. 

Few are suffidentl j aware how much reason most of us have, 
even as common moral livers, to thank Qod for being Englishmen. 
It would furnish grounds both for humility towards Providence 
and for increased attachment to our coun^:^, if each individual 
could but see and feel how large a part of his innocence he owes 
to his birth, breeding, and residence in Great Britain. The 
administration of the laws; the almost continual preaching of 
moral prudence ; the number and respectability of our sects ; the 
pressure of our ranks on each other, with the consequent reserve 
and watchfulness of demeanour in the superior ranks, and the 
emulation in the sfibordinate; the vast depth, expansion, and 
systematic movements of our trade; and the consequent inter- 
dependence, the arterial or nerve-like net- work of property, which 
make every deviation from outward integrity a calculable loss to 
the ofifending individual himself from its mere effects, as obstruc- 
tion and irregularity; and lastly, the naturalness of doing as 
others do : — these and the like influences, peculiar, some in the 
kind and all in the degree, to this privileged island, are the but- 
tresses on which our foundationless well-doing is upheld, even ^ 
as a house of cards, the architecture of our infancy, in which, each 
is supported by alL 

Well then may we pray. Give us peace in our time, O Lord ! 
Well for US if no revolution or other general visitation betray the 
true state of our national morality ! But, above all, well vrill it 
be for us if even now we dare disclose the secret to our own souls ! 
Well will it be for as many of us as have duly reflected on the 
Prophet's assurance, that we must take root downwards if we 
would bear fruit upwards ; if we would bear fruit, and contintie to 
bear fruit, when the foodful plants that stand straight, only 
because they grow in company, or whose slender surface-roots 
owe their whole stedf astness to their inter-tanglement, have been 
beaten down by the continued rains, or whirled aloft by the 
sudden hurricane ! Nor have we far to seek for whatever it is 
most important that we should find. The wisdom from above 
has not ceased for us : " The principles of the oracles of God '* 
(Heb. V. 12) are still uttered from before the altar! Oracles, 
which we may consult without cost ! Before an altar, where no 
sacrifice is required, but of the vices which unman us ! no victiroi 
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deiaaiided, but the unclean and animal passions, whicli we may 
h.ave suffered to house within us, forgetful of our baptismal 
dedication — ^no victim, but the spiritual sloth, or goat, or fox, or 
hog, which lay waste the vineyard that the Lord had fenced and 
planted for Himself. 

I have endeavoured in my previous discourse to persuade the 
more highly gifted and educated part of my friends and fellow- 
Christians, that as the New Testament sets forth' the means and 
conditions of spiritual convalescence, with all the laws of con- 
science relative to our future state and permanent being, so 
does the Bible present to us the elements of public prudence, 
instructing us in the true causes, the surest preventives, and the 
only cures of public evils. The authorities of Kaleigh, Clarendon, 
and Milton must at least exempt me from the blame of singu- 
larity if, undeterred by the contradictory charges of paradoxy 
from one party and of adherence to vulgar and old-fashioned 
prejudices from the other, I persist in avowing my conviction, 
that the inspired poets, historians, and sententiaries of the Jews 
are the clearest teachers of political economy: in short, that their 
writings* are the Statesman's best manual, not only as containing 
the first principles and ultimate grounds of state-policy, whether 
in prosperous times or in those of danger and distress, but as 

* To which I shoald be tempted with the nearly tantamount to a denial of a future 
late Edmund Burke to annex that treasure state, and bear tuo great a resemblance to the 
of prudential wisdom, the EcclesiastlcuR. I ethics of the Greek poets and orators In the 
not only yield, however, to the authority of subbtitution of posthumous fitme for a true 
our Church, but reverence the Judgment of resurrection, ana a consequent personal en- 
its founders in separating this work from the durance ; the substitution, in short, of a no- 
list of the Guionical Books, and in refusing to minal for a real immortality ; and lastly, from 
apply it to the establishment of any doctrine, the prudential spirit of the maxims in ge- 
while they caused it to be " read for example neral, in which prudence is taught too much 
of life and instruction of manners." Kxcel- on its own grounds instead of being recom- 
lent, nay, invaluable, as this book is in the mended as the organ or vehicle of a spiritual 
place assigned to it by our Church, that place principle in its existing worldly relations, 
is justifled on the clearest grounds. For not in-short, prudence ceases to be wisdom when 
to Kay that the compiler himself candidly it is not to the filial fear of God, and to the 
(-HUtii>n8 OS against the imperl^tions of his sense of the excellence of the divine laws, 
translation, and its no small difference from what the body is to the soul I Now, in the 
the original Hebrew, as it was written by his work of the son of Sirach, prudence is both 
grandfather, he so expresses himself in his body and soul. 

prol<^nie as to exclude all claims to inspira- It were perhaps to be wished that this 

tion or divine authority in any other or work, and the Wisdom of Solomon, had alune 

higher sense than every writer is entitled to received the honour of being accompaniments 

make who, having qualified himself by the to the inspired writings, and that these 

cireful study of the books of other men, had should, with a short precautionary preface 

been drawn on to write something himself, and a few notes, have been printed in all our 

Hut of still greater weight, practically, are the Bibles. The remaining books might without 

ot^ections derived from certain passages of any loss have been left for the learned or 

the book, which savour too plainly of the for as many as were prompted by curlosi^ to 

f.incies and pr^udioes of a Jew of Jerusalem: purchase ibem, in a separate volume. £ven 

e.g. the 25th and 26th verses of Chapter I. ; of the Maccabees not above a third part can 

and of greater still the ottjections drawn tmm be said to possess any historic valne, as mi< 

other pamages, as from Chapter XLL, which thentic accounts. 
by Implication and obvious inference are 
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tfuppljing likewise the details of their application, and as being 
a full and spacious repository of precedents and facts in proof. 

Well therefore (again and again I repeat to yon) — ^well will it be 
for us if we have provided ourselvee from this armoury while 
** yet the day of trouble and of treading down and of perplexity ** 
appears at far distance only " in the valley of Vision," if we 
have hnmbled ourselves and have confessed onr thin and nnsoimd 
state, even while "from the uttermost parts of the earth we 
were hearing songs of praise and glory to the upright nation.** 
(Isaiah zziL 5 ; xziv. 16.) 

But if, indeed, the day of treading down is present, it is still in 
our power to convert it into a time of substantial discipline for 
ourselves, and of enduring benefit to the present generation and 
to posterity. The splendour of our exploits during the late war 
is less honourable to us than the magnanimity of our views, 
and our generous confidence in the victory of the better cause. 
Accordingly, we have obtained a good name, so that the nations 
around us have displayed a disposition to follow our example and 
imitate our institutions — ^too often, I fear, even in parts where, 
from the difference of our relative circumstances, the imitatior. 
had little chance of proving more than mimicry. But it wil 
be far more glorious, and to our neighbours incomparably more 
instructive, if, in distresses to which all countries are liable, we 
bestir ourselves in remedial and preventive arrangements whicli 
all nations may more or less adopt; inasmuch as they are 
grounded on principles intelligible to all rational and obligatory 
on all moral beings ; inasmuch as, having been taught by God's 
word, exampled by God's providence, conunanded by Gk>d's law, 
and reconmiended by promises of God's grace, they alone can 
form the foundations of a Christian community. Do we love our 
country P These are the principles by which the true friend of 
the people is contra-distinguished from the factious demagogue. 
They are at once the rock and the quarry. On these alone and 
with these alone is the solid welfare of a people to be built. Do 
we love our own souls ? These are the principles, the neglect of 
which writes hypocrite and suicide on the brow of the professing 
Christian. For these are the keystone of that arch on which 
alone we can cross the torrent of life and death with safety on 
the passage ; with peace in the retrospect ; and with hope shining 
upon us from through the cloud toward which we are travelling. 
Not, my Christian friends, by all the lamps of worldly wisdom 
clustered in one blaze, can we guide our paths so securely as by 
fixing our eyes on this inevitable cloud, through which all miu^ 
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pass, which at every step becomes darker and more threatening 
*^o the children of this world, but to the children of faith and 
obedience still thins away as we approach, to melt at length and 
dissolve into that glorious light, from which as so many gleams 
and reflections of the same falling on us during our mortal pilgrim- 
age, we derive all principles of true and lively knowledge, alike 
in science and in morals, alike in communities and in individuals. 
It has been my purpose thioughout the following discourse to 
guard myself and my readers from extremes of all kinds : I will 
therefore conclude this Introduction by inf orcing the maxim in 
its relation to our religious opinions, out of which, with or with- 
out our consciousness, all our other opinions flow, as from their 
spring-head and perpetual feeder. And that I might neglect no 
innocent mode of attracting or relieving the reader's attention, I 
have moulded my reflections into the following 

ALLEGORIC VISION. 

A feeling of sadness, a peculiar melancholy, is wont to take 
possession of me alike in spring and in autumn. But in spring 
it is the melancholy of hope : in autumn it is the melancholy of 
resignation. As I was journeying on foot through the Apennines, 
I fell in with a pilgrim in whom the spring and the autumn 
and the melancholy of both seemed to have combined. In his 
discourse there were the freshness and the colours of April : 

••- Qnal ramicel a ramo, 
Tal da pensier pensiero 
In lui germogUava." 

But as I gazed on his whole form and figure, I bethought me of 
the not unlovely decays, both of age and of the late season, in 
the stately elm, after the clusters have been plucked from its 
entwining vines, and the vines are as bands of dried withies 
around its trunk and branches. Even so there was a memory on 
his smooth and ample forehead, which blended with the dedica- 
tion of his steady eyes, that still looked^I know not, whether 
upward, or far onward, or rather to the line of meeting where the 
sky rests upon the distance. But how may I express — ^the 
breathed tarnish, shall I name it ?•— on the lustre of the pilgrim's 
eyes P Yet had it not a sort of strange accordance with their 
slow and reluctant movement, whenever he turned them to any 
object on the right hand or on the left P It seemed, methought, 
as if there lay upon the brightness a shadowy presence of dia- 
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appointments now unfelt, bat never forgotten. It was at once 
the melanoholj of Hope and of resignation. 

We had not long been feUow-travellers, ere a sadden tempest 
of wind and rain forced as to seek protection in the vaolted door- 
waj of a lone chai>elrj : and we sat face to face, each on the stone 
bench alongside the low, weather-stained wall« and as close as 
possible to the massj door. 

After a paase of silence: "Even thos," said he, "like two 
strangers that have fled to the same shelter from the same storm, 
not B^dom do despair and hope meet for the first time in the porch 
of death !" " All extremes meet," I answered ; " bat joars was a 
strange and visionary thoaght." " The better then doth it beseem 
both the place and me," he replied. " From a visionarj wilt then 
hear a vision P Mark that vivid flash through this torrent of rain ! 
Fire and water. Even here thy adage holds trae, and its truth is 
the moral of my vision." I entreated him to proceed. Sloping 
his face toward the arch and yet averting his eye from it, he 
seemed to seek and prepare his words : till listening to the wind 
that echoed within the hollow edifice, and to the rain without, 

•* Which stole on his thoughts with its two-fold aotuid. 
The clash hard by and the munnitr all round," 

he gradually sank away, alike from me and from his own purpose, 
and amid the gloom of the storm and in the duskiness of that 
place he sat like an emblem on a rich man's sepulchre, or like 
an aged mourner on the sodded grave of an only one, who is 
watching the waned moon and sorroweth not. Starting at length 
from his brief trance of abstraction, with courtesy and an atoning 
smile he renewed his discourse, and commenced his parable : 

** During one of those short furloughs from the service of the 
body, which the soul may sometimes obtain even in this, its 
militant state, I found myself in a vast plain, which I immediately 
knew to be the Valley of Life. It possessed an astonishing 
diversity of soils : and here was a sunny spot, and there a dark 
one, forming just such a mixture of sunshine and shade as we 
may have observed on the mountain's side in an April day, when 
the thin broken clouds are scattered over heaven. Almost in the 
very entrance of the valley stood a large and gloomy pile, into 
which I seemed constrained to enter. Every part of the building 
was crowded with tawdry ornaments and fantastic deformity. 
On every window was portrayed, in glaring and inelegant colours, 
some horrible tale or preternatural incident, so that not a ray 
of light could enter, untinged by the medium through which it 
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passed. The body of the building ^as full of people^ some of 
them dancing in and out, in uninteUigible figures, with strange 
ceremonies and antic merriment, while others seemed convulsed 
with horror, or pining in mad melancholy. Intermingled with, 
these, I observed a number of men, clothed in ceremonial robes, 
who appeared now to marshal the various groups and to direct 
their movements ; and now, with menacing countenances, to drag 
some reluctant victim to a vast idol, framed of iron bars inter- 
crossed, which formed at the same time an immense cage, and the 
form of a human Colossus. 

" I stood for a while lost in wonder what these things might 
mean ; when lo ! one of the directors came up to me, and with a 
stem and reproachful look bade me uncover my head ; for that 
the place, into which I had entered, was the temple of the only 
true religion, in the holier recesses of which the great goddess 
personally resided. Himself too he bade me reverence, as the 
consecrated minister of her rites. Awe-struck by the name of 
religion, I bowed before the priest, and humbly and earnestly in- 
treated him to conduct me into her presence. He assented. 
Offerings he took from me, with mystic sprinklings of water and 
with salt he purified, and with strange sufflations he exorcised 
me; and then led me through many a dark and winding alley, the 
dew-damps of which chilled my flesh, and the hollow echoes 
under my feet, mingled, methought, with moanings, affiighted 
me. At length we entered a lai'ge hall where not even a single 
lamp glimmered. It was made half visible by the wan phos- 
phoric rays which proceeded from inscriptions on the walls, 
in letters of the same pale and sepulchral light. I could read 
them, methought; but though each one of the words taken 
separately I seemed to understand, yet when I took them in 
sentences, they were riddles and incomprehensible. As I stood 
meditating on these hard sayings, my guide thus addressed me : 
' The fallible becomes infallible, and the infallible remains fallible. 
Bead and believe: these are mysteries!' In the middle of the 
vast hall the goddess was placed. Her features, blended with 
darkness, rose out to my view, terrible, yet vacant. No defiuite 
thought, no distinct image was afforded me : all was uneasy and 
obscure feeling. I prostrated myself before her, and then retired 
with my guide, soul-withered, and wondering, and dissatisfied. 

" As I re-entered the body of the temple, I heard a deep buzz as 
of discontent. A few whose eyes were bright, and either piercing 
or steady, and whose ample foreheads, with the weighty bar, 
ridge-like, above the eyebrows, bespoke observation followed by 
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ineditatiye thought, and a much larger number who were en- 
raged by the severitj and insolence of the priests in exacting 
their offerings, had collected in one tumultuous group, and with 
a confused outcry of ' This is the Temple of Superstition !' after 
much contumely, and turmoil, and cruel mal-treatment on all 
sides, rushed out of the pile : and I, methought, joined them. 

" We speeded from the temple with hasty steps, and had now 
nearly gone round half the valley, when we were address^ by i 
woman, tall beyond the stature of mortals, and with a something 
more than human in her countenance and mien, which yet could 
by mortals be only felt, not conveyed by words or intelligibly dis- 
tuiguished. Deep reflection, animated by ardent feelings, was 
displayed in them; and hope, without its uncertainty, and a 
something mor& than all these, which I understood not; but 
which yet seemed to blend all these into a divine unity of expres- 
sion. Her garments were white and matronly, and of the simplest 
texture. We inquired her name. My name, she replied, is 
Religion. 

" The more numerous part of our company, affrighted by the 
very sound, and sore from recent impostures or sorceries, hurried 
onwards and examined no farther. A few of us, struck by the 
manifest opposition of her form and manner to those of the 
living Idol, whom we had so recently abjured, agreed to follow 
her, though with cautious circumspection. She led us to an emi- 
nence in the midst of the valley, from the top of which we could 
command the whole plain, and observe the relation of the dif- 
ferent parts, of each to the other, and of each to the whole, and of 
all to each. She then gave us an optic glass which assisted with- 
out contradicting our natural vision, and enabled us to see far 
beyond the limits of the Yalley of Life ; though our eye even thus 
assisted permitted us only to behold a light and a glory, but what 
we could not descry, save only that it was, and that it was most 
glorious. 

" And now, with the rapid transition of a dream, I had overtaken 
and rejoined the more numerous party, who had abruptly left us, 
indignant at the very name of religion. They journeyed on, 
goading each other with remembrances of past oppressions, and 
never looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the 
Temple of Superstition they had rounded the whole circle of the 
valley. And lo ! there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at 
the base of a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, the interior 
side of which, unknown to them, and unsuspected, formed tho 
extreme and backward wall of the temple. An impatient crowd. 
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we entered the vajst and dusky cave, which was the only perfora- 
tion of the precipice. At the mouth of the cave sat two figures ; 
the first, by her dress and gestures, I knew to be Sensuality ; the 
second form, from the fierceness of his demeanour, and the brutal 
scomfulness of his looks, declared himself to be the monster 
Blasphemy. He uttered big words, and yet ever and anon I 
observed that he turned pale at his own courage. We entered. 
Some ]^emained in the opening of the cave, with the one or the 
other of its guardians. The rest, and I among them, pressed on, 
till we reached an ample chamber, that seemed the centre of the 
rock. The climate of the place was xmnaturally cold. 

" In the furthest distance of the chamber sat an old dim-eyed 
man, poring with a microscope over the torso of a statue, which 
had neither base, nor feet, nor head; but on its breast was 
carved, Nature ! To this he continually applied his glass, and 
seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it ren- 
dered visible on the seemingly poHshed surface of the marble. 
Yet evermore was th:? delight and triumph followed by expres- 
sions of hatred, and vehement railing against a Being who yet, 
he assured us, had no existence. This mystery suddenly recalled 
to me what I had read in the holiest recess of the Temple of 
Sv^persHtUm, The old man spoke in divers tongues, and con- 
tinued to utter other and most strange mysteries. Among the 
rest he talked much and vehemently concerning an infinite series 
of causes and effects, which he explained to be — a string of blind 
men, the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of the one before 
him, he of the next, and so on till they were all out of sight ; and 
that they all walked infallibly straight, without making one false 
step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage 
from surprise, and asked him — ^Who then is at the head to guide 
them ? He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not xmmixed 
with an angry suspicion, and then replied, ' No one ; — ^the string 
of blind men went on for ever without any beginning: for 
although one blind man could not move without stumbling, yet 
infinite blindness supplied the want of sight.' I burst into laugh- 
ter, which instantly turned to terror — for as he started forward 
in rage, I caught a glance of him from behind ; and lo i I beh^d 
a monster biform and Janus-headed, in the hinder face and shape 
of which I instantly recognised the dread countenance of Super- 
fftitjoi: — and in the terror I awoke." 
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ISAIAH zxxii. 20. 

** BleBsed are ye that low beside all waten." 

ON all occaedons the begiiming should look toward the end; and 
most of all when we offer counsel concerning circumstances 
of great distress, and of still greater alarm. But such is mj busi- 
ness at present, and the common duty of aU whose competence 
justifies the attempt. And therefore, mj Christian friends and 
fellow-Englishmen, have I in a day of Irouble and of treading 
down and of perplexity, taken my beginning from this animating 
assurance of an inspired messenger to the devisers of liberal 
things (Isa. zxxii. 8), who, confident in hope, are fearless in charity. 
For to enforce the precept involved in this gladsome annunciation 
of the evangelical herald, to awaken the lively feeling which it 
breathes, and to justify the line of conduct which it encourages, 
are the end to which my present efforts are directed — ^the ultimate 
object of the present address, to which all the other points therein 
discussed are but introductory and preparative. 

" Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters !" It is the assurance 
of a Prophet, and therefore surety itself to all who profess to re- 
ceive him as such. It is a oonmiand in the form of a promise, 
which at once instructs us in our duty and forecloses every pos- 
sible objection to its performance. It is at once our guide and our 
pioneer ! — ^a breeze from heaven, which at one and the same time 
determines our path, impels us along it, and removes beforehand 
each overhanging cloud that might have conspired with our own 
dimness to bewilder or to dishearten us. Whatever our own de- . 
spondence may whisper, or the reputed masters of political eco- 
nomy may have seemed to demonstrate, neither by the fears and 
scruples of the one, nor by the confident affinnations of the other 
dare we be deterred. They must both be false if the Prophet is 
true. We will still, in the power of that faith which can hope even 
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against hope, contmue to bow beside all waters : for there is a 
blessing attached to it by God himself, to whose Eye all conse- 
quences are present, on whose Will all consequences depend. 

But I had also an additional motive for the selection of this 
verse. Easy to be remembered from its briefness, likely to be 
remembered from its beauty, and with not a single word in it 
which the malignant ingenuity of faction could pervert to the 
excitement of any dark or turbulent feeling, I chose it both as the 
text and title of this discourse, that it might be brought under the 
eye of many thousands who will know no more of the discourse 
itself than what they read in the advertisements of it in our public 
papers. 

In point of fact it was another passage of Scripture, the words 
of another Prophet, that originally occasioned this address, by one 
of those accidental circumstances that so often determine the 
current of our thoughts. From a company am<»ig whom the 
distresses of the times and the disappointments of the public ex- 
pectations had been agitated with more warmth than wisdom, I had 
retired to solitude and silent meditation. A Bible chaaced to lie 
open on the table, my eyes were cast idly on the page for a few 
seconds, till gradually as a mist clears away the following words 
became visible, and at once fixed my attention. " We looked for 
peace, but no good came ; for a time of health, and behold, trouble." 
I turned to the beginning of the chapter : it was the 8th of the 
Prophet Jeremiah : and having read it to the end, I repeated aloud 
the verses which had become connected in my memory by their 
pertinency to the conversation, to which I had been so lately 
attending ; namely, the 11th, 15th, 20th, and 22nd. 

" They have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace. We looked for 
peace, but no good came : for a time of health, and behold, trouble! 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended ; and we are not saved. 
Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no physician? Why then 
is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered P" 

These impassioned remonstrances, these heart-probing interro- 
gatories of the lamenting Prophet, do indeed anticipate a full, 
and alas ! a too faithful statement of the case, to the pubUc consi* 
deration of which we have all of late been so often and so urg^itly 
invited, and the inward thought of which our very countenances 
betray, as by a conmiunion of alarm. In the bold painting of 
Scripture language, all faces gather blackness, the many at the 
supposed magnitude of the national embarrassment, the wise a« 
the more certain and far more alarming evil of its moral aocom« 
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paniments. And they not onlj contain the state of the case, bat 
buggest the most natural scheme and order of treating it. I avail 
myself, therefore, of the passage as a part of my text, with the less 
scrapie because it will be found to supply of itself the requisite 
link of connection. The case itself, the plain fact admitted by 
men of all parties among us, is, as I have just observed, and as you 
will yourselves have felt at the first perusal of the words, described 
by anticipation in the intermediate verses ; yet with such historic 
precision, so plain and so specifically as to render all comment 
needless, all application superfluous. Peace has come without the 
advantages expected from peace, and, on the contrary, with many 
of the severest inconveniences usually attributable to war. " We 
looked for peace, but no good came : for a time of health, and be- 
hold trouble. The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved." The inference therefore contained in the preced- 
ing verse is unavoidable. Where war has produced no repentance, 
and the cessation of war has brought neither concord or tranquil- 
lity, we may safely cry aloud with the Prophet: "They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, 
peace, peace, when there is no peace." The whole remaining sub- 
ject therefore may be comprised in the three questions implied in 
the last of the verses recited to you ; in three questions, and in the 
answers to the same. First, who are they who have hitherto pre- 
scribed for the case, and are still tampering with it P What are 
their qualifications P What has been their conduct P Second, 
what is the true seat and source of the complaint — the ultimate 
causes as well as the immediate occasions P And lastly, what 
are the appropriate medicines P Who and where are the true 
physicians P 

And first, then, of those who have been ever loud and fore- 
most in their pretensions to a knowledge both of the disease and 
the ren^edy. In a preceding part of the same chapter from which 
I extracted the line prefixed, the Prophet Isaiah enumerates the 
conditions of a nation's recovery from a state of depression and 
peril, and among these, one condition which he describes in words 
that may be without any forced or over-refined interpretation un- 
folded into an answer to the present question. The vile person, 
he tells us, must no more be called liberal, nor the churl be said 
to be bountiful. For the vile person will speak villany, and bis 
heart will work iniquity to practise hypocrisy, and to utter error 
against the Lord ; to make empty the soul of the needy : and he 
will caase the drink of the thirsty to fail. The instruments also 
of the churl are evil: he deviseth wicked devic^es to destroy the 
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poor with IjixLg words, even when the needy speaketh aright. But 
the liberal devieeth liberal things, and by liberal things shall ho 
stand. (Isaiah zxxii. 5, 6, 7, 8.) 

Such are the political empirics, mischievons in proportion to 
their effrontery, and ignorant in proportion to their presumption, 
the detection and exposure of whose true characters the inspired 
statesman and patriot represents as indispene^ble to the re-estab- 
lishment of the general welfare, while his own portrait of these 
impostors whom in a former chapter (ix. 15, 16) he calls, " the tail 
of the nation," and in the following verse, demagogues " that Cause 
the people to err," affords to the intelligent believer of all ages and 
countries the means of detecting them, and of undeceiving all 
whose own malignant passions have not rendered them blind and 
deaf and brutish. For these noisy and calumnious zealots, whom 
(with an especial reference indeed to the factious leaders of the 
populace who under this name exercised a tumultuary despotism 
in Jerusalem, at once a sign and a cause of its approaching down- 
fall) St. John beheld in the Apocalyptic vision as a compound of 
locust and scorpion, are not of one place or of one season. Thej 
are the perennials of history : and though they may disappear for 
a time, Uiey exist always in the egg, and need only a distempered 
atinosphere and an accidental ferment to start up into life and 
^ivity. 

It is worth our while, therefore, or rather it is our duty, to ex- 
unine with a more attentive eye this representative portrait drawn 
for us by an infallible master, and to distinguish its component 
parts, each by itself, so that we may combine without coiifusing 
them in our memory ; till they blend at length into one physio- 
gnomic expression, which, whenever the counterpart is obtruded on 
om* notice in the sphere of our own experience, may be at once 
recognised, and enable us to convince ourselves of the identity by 
a comparison of feature with feature. 

The passage commences with a fact, which to the inexperienced 
might well seem strange and improbable : but which, being a truth 
nevertheless of our own knowledge, is the more striking and 
characteristic. Worthless persons of little or no estimation for 
rank, learning, or integrity, not seldom profligates, with whom 
debauchery has outwrestled rapacity, easy because unprincipled, 
and generous because dishonest, are suddenly cried up as men of 
enlarged views and liberal sentiments, our only genuine patriots 
and philanthropists : and churls, that is, men of sullen tempers 
and surly demeanour; men tyrannical in their families, oppressive 
and troublesome to their dependents and neighbours, and hard in 
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their private dealings between man and man ; mefi wlio clenck 
with one hand what they have grasped with the other ; — ^these are 
extolled as public benefactors, the friends, guardians, and advo- 
cates of the poor ! Here and there, indeed, we may notice an 
individual of birth and fortune 

(For great estates enlarge not narrow minds) 

who has been duped into the ranks of incendiaries and mob* 
I sycophants by an insane restlessness, and the wretched ambition 
of figuring as the triton of the minnows. Or we may find perhaps 
a professional man of showy accomplishments, but of a vulgar taste 
and shallow acquirements, who in part from vanity and in part as 
a means of introduction to practice, will seek notoriety by an 
eloquence well calculated to set the multitude agape, and excite 
gratis to overt acts of sedition or treason which he may after- 
wards be fee'd to defend 1 These, however, are but exceptions to 
the general rule. Such as the Prophet has described, such is 
the sort of men ; and in point of historic fact it has been from 
men of this sort that prof aneness is gone forth into all the land. 
(Jeremiah xxiiL 15.) 

In harmony with the general character of these false prophets 
are the particular qualities assigned to them. First, a passion for 
vague and violent invective, an habitual and inveterate predilec- 
tion for the language of hate and rage and jsontumely, an un- 
govemed appetite for abuse and defamation ! The vUe will talk 
villany. 

But the fetid flower will ripen into the poisonous berry, and 
the fruits of the hand follow the blossoms of the slanderous lips. 
His heart will work iniquity. That is, he will plan evil, and do 
his utmost to carry his plans into execution. The guilt exists 
already ; and there wants nothing but power and opportunity to 
condense it into crime and overt act. He that hateth his brother 
is a murderer ! saith St. John : and of many and various sorts 
are the brother-haters, in whom this truth may be exemplified. 
Most appropriately for our purpose, Isaiah has selected tiie fra- 
tricide of sedition, and with the eagle eye and practised touch 
of an intuitive demonstrator he unfolds the composition of the 
character, part by part, in the secret history of the agent's wishu^ 
designs and attempts, of his ways, his means, and his ends. The 
agent himself, the incendiary and his kindling combustibles, had 
been already sketched by Solomon, with the rapid yet faithful 
^outline of a mastex in the art : " The beginning of the words of 
his month is foolishness and the end of his talk mischievous 
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madneBB." (Ecclesiaates x. 13.) If in the spirit of Prophecy* the 
wise ruler had been present to onr own times, and their pro- 
cedures; if while he sojourned in the yaUej of vision he had 
actually heard the very harangues of our reigning demagogues to 
the convened popidace; could he have more faithfully charac- 
terized either the speakers or the speeches P Whether in spoken 
or in printed addresses, whether in periodical journals or in yet 
cheaper implements of irritation, the ends are the same, the 
process is the same, and the same is their general line of conduct. 
On all occasions, but most of all and with a more bustling malignity 
whenever any public distress inclines the lower classes to turbu- 
lence, and renders them more apt to be alienated from the govern- 
ment of their country — ^in all places and at every opportunity 
pleading to the poor and ignorant — ^nowhere and at no time are 
they found actually pleading for them. Nor is this the worst 
They even plead against them. Yes ; sycophants to the crowd, 



* Solomon has himself informed as, that 
hcyond wealth and conquest, and as of fkr 
greater importanoe to him, in his ardnons 
office of King and Magistrate, he had Moght 
through knowledge of wisdom to lay hold on 
lolly : that is, by the study of man, to arrive 
at a grounded knowledge of men, and 
throuf^ a previous Insight into the nature 
and conditions of good to acquire by infer- 
enoe a thorough comprehension of the evil 
that arises from its deflcifncy or perversion. 
And truly in all points of prudence, public 
and private, we may accommodate to the 
Koyal Preacher his own words (Ecclesiastes 
ii. 12) : What can the man say that eometh 
after the KingT JCven that which hath been 
»did already. 

In a preceding page we have interpreted 
the fifth trumpet in the Apocalypse, of the 
Zelotae durfaig the siege of Jerusalem : to the 
Romans therefore, and their Oriental allies, 
we must refer the sounding of the sixth 
Angel in this sublime and magnificent drama 
acted in Heaven, before the whole Host of 
Heaven, the personal Mend of the Incarnate 
GKmI attending as the representative of human 
nature, and in her behalf looking and listening 
withfBarftil awe to the prophetic symbols of 
her destiny 1 Bat had I dared instate the 
major part of the Commentators, and fol- 
lowed the fatuous fires of Fancy, that 
"shrewd sprite" ever buidest when in the 
service of pre-conoeived partialities and anti- 
pathies, I mig^i have mffered my Judgment 
to be seduced by the wonderftxl (apparent) 
Aptness of the symbols (many of them at 
least), and extended the application of the 
first eleven verses to the whole chapter, the 
former as treating of the demagogues exclu- 
sively, the latter as including their infiEituated 
followers likewise. For what other imager 



concorporated according to the rules of 
hieroglyi^iic qmtax, could form more appro* 
priate and significant exixxiraitB of a'seditious 
and riotous multitude, with the mob-orators, 
their heads or leaders, than the thousands of 
pack-hdtses (jumeata sorcinaruO with heads 
resembling those of a roaring wild beast, with 
smoke, fire and brimstone (that is, empty, 
unintelligible, incendiary, calunmious, and 
offensively foul language) issuing from thdr 
mouth? " For their power is in their mouths 
and in their tails ; aJod they have heads, and 
l^ means of them they do hurt." 
. The authenticity of this canonical book 
rests on the firmest grounds, both of outward 
testimony and internal evidence. Bat it has 
been most strangely abased and perverted, 
from the MiUennarians of the primitive 
Church to the religious poUtidans of onr 
own times. My own conception of the book 
is, that it narrates in the broad and inclusive 
form of the ancient Prophets (t'.e. in the 

{)rophetlc power of fidth and moral insight 
rradiated by inspiration) the suooessi ve strag- 
gles and final triumph of Christianity over 
the Paganism and Judaism of the then 
Roman Empire, typified in the fall of 'Borne, 
the destruction of the Old and the (^ymboli- 
cal) descent of the New Jerusalem. Nor do 
I think its interpretation even in detail at- 
tended with any insuperable difflcalties. 

It was once my intention to have trans- 
lated the Apocalypse into verse, as a poem, 
holding a mid place between the epic nar- 
rative and the choral drama: and to have 
annexed a Commentary in Prose— «n inten- 
tion long and fondly cherished, bat daring 
many years deferred A-om an unfeigned sense 
of my deficiency; and now there remains 
only the hope and the wish, or rather a feel* 
iug between both ! 
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enemies of the indiyiduals, and well-wishers only to the con- 
tinuance of their miseries, they plead against the poor and 
afflicted, under the weak and wicked pretence that we are to do 
nothing of what we can, because we cannot do all that we would 
wish. Or if this sophistry of sloth {sophiama pigri) should fail to 
check the bounty of the rich, there is still the sophistry of 
slander in reserve to chill the gratitude of the poor. If they 
cannot dissuade the liberal from devising liberal things, they will 
at least blacken the motives of his beneficence. If they cannot 
close the hand of the giver, they will at least embitter the gift in 
the mouth of the receivers. Is it not as if they had said within 
their hearts, the sacrifice of charity has been offered indeed in 
despite of us ; " but with bitter herbs shall it be eaten." (Exod. 
xii. 8.) Imagined wrongs shall make it distasteful. We will 
infuse vindictive and discontented fancies into minds already 
irritable and suspicious from distress : till the fever of the heart 
shall coat the tongue with gaM and spread wormwood on the 
palate. 

However angrily our demagogues may disclaim all intentions 
of this kind, such has been their procedure, and it is susceptible 
of no other interpretation. We all know that the shares must 
be scanty where the dividend bears no proportion to the number 
of the claimants. Yet He who satisfied the multitude in the 
wilderness with a few loaves and fishes, is still present to His 
Church. Small as the portions are, if they are both given and 
taken in the spirit of His commands, a blessing will go with each ; 
and the handful of meal shall not fail, until the day when the 
Lord bringeth back plenty on the land. But no blessing can 
enter where envy and hatred are already in possession ; and small 
good will the poor man have of the food prepared for him by his 
more favoured brother, if he have been previously taught to 
regard it as a mess of pottage given to defraud him of his birth- 
right. 

If then to promise medicine and to administer poison; if to 
flatter in order to deprave; if to affect love to all and show pity 
to none; if to exaggerate and misderive the distress of the 
labouring classes in order to make them turbulent, and to dis- 
courage every plan for their relief in order to keep them so ; if to 
skulk from private infamy in the mask of public spirit, and make 
the flaming patriot privilege the gamester, swindler, or adulterer ; 
if to seek amnesty for a continued violation of the laws of Gk)d by 
all equal pertinacity in outraging the laws of the land ; — if these 
cbai*acterise the hypocrite, we need not look far back or far 
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round for faces wherein to recognise the third striking feature 
of this prophetic portrait ! When, therefore, the yerif jing facts 
press upon us in real life; when we hear persons, the tjrannj of 
whose will is the only law in their families, denouncing all law as 
tyrannj in public — ^persons, whose hatred of power in others is in 
exact proportion to their love of it for themselves; when we 
behold men of sunk and irretrievable characters, to whom no man 
would entrust his wife, his sister, or his purse, having the effrontery 
to propose that we should entrust to them our religion and our 
country ; when we meet with patriots, who aim at an enlargement 
of the rights and liberties of the people by inflaming the populace 
to acts of madness that necessitate fetters — ^pretended heralds of 
freedom and actual pioneers of military despotism ; — we will call 
to mind the words of the Prophet Isaiah, and say to ourselves, 
this is no new thing under the sun ! We have heard it with our 
own ears, and it was declared to our fathers, and in the old time 
before them, that one of the main characteristics of demagogues 
in all ages is, to practise hypocrisy. 

Such, I assert, has been the general line of conduct pursued by 
the political empirics of the day : and your own recent experience 
will attest the truth of the assertion. It was affirmed likewise at 
the same time, that as the conduct, such was the process : and I 
will seek no other support of this charge, I need no better test 
both of the men and their works, than the plain question: Is there 
one good feeling, to which they do — is there a single bad passion, to 
which they do not — appeal P If they are the enemies of liberty 
in general, inasmuch as they tend to make it appear incompatible 
with public quiet and personal safety, still more emphatically are 
they the enemies of the liberty of the press in particular; and 
therein of all the truths, human and divine, which a free press is 
the most efficient and only commensurate means of protecting, 
extending, and perpetuating. The strongest, indeed the only 
plausible, arguments against the education of the lower classes, 
are derived from the writings of these incendiaries; and if for 
our neglect of the light that hath been vouchsafed to us beyond 
measure, the land should be visited with a spiritual dearth, it will 
have been in no small degree occasioned by the erroneous and 
wicked principles which it is the trade of these men to propagate. 
Well, therefore, has the Prophet made it the fourth mark of theso 
misleaders of the multitude, not alone to utter error, but to utter 
error against the Lord, to make empty the soul of the hungry ! 
Alas ! it is a hard and a mournful thing, that the press should be 
constrained to call out for the harsh curb of the law against the 
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pr^ss ! for how skall the law predistingaisli the ominons screech 
owl from the- sacred notes of augury, from the auspicious and 
friendly birds of warning P And yet will we avoid this seeming 
injustice, we throw down all fence and bulwark of public decency 
and public opinion. Already has political calumny joined hands 
with private slander, and every principle, every feeling, that 
binds the citizen to his country, the spirit to its Creator, is in 
danger of being undermined; not by reasoning, for from that 
there is no danger, but by the mere habit of hearing them 
reviled and scoffed at with impunity. Were we to contemplate 
the evils of a rank and imweeded press only in its effects on 
the maimers of a people, and on the general tone of thought and 
conversation, the greater love we bore to literature, and to all the 
means and instruments of himian improvement, the more anxi- 
ously should we wish for some Ithuriel spear that might remove 
from the ear of the ignorant and haJf-leamed, and expose in 
their own fiendish shape those reptiles which, inspiring venom 
and forging illusions as they list, 

" thence raise, 

At least distemper'd discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate deidres." ^ Pabadisk liOST. 

I feel, my friends, that even the strong and painful interest 
which the peculiar state of the times, and almost the occurrences 
of the hour, create, can scarcely counterbalance the wearisome 
aversion inspired by the deformity and palpableness of the sub- 
ject itself. As the plan originates in the malignant restlessness 
of desperate ambition or desperate circumstances, so are its 
means and engines a drag-net of fraud and delusion. The in- 
struments also of the churl are evil ; he deviseth wicked devices 
with lying words. He employs a compound poison, of which the 
following are the main ingredients, the proportions varying as 
the case requires or the wit of the poisoner suggests. It will be 
enough rapidly to name and number the components, as in a 
catalogue. 1: Bold, warm, and earnest assertions, it matters not 
whetlier supported by facts or no, nay, though they should in- 
volve absurdities, and demonstrable impossibilities : ex, gr, that 
the amount of the sinecure places given by the executive power 
would suffice to remove all distress from the land. He is a 
bungler in the trade, and has been an indocile scholar of his dark 
master, the father of lies, who cannot make an assertion pass for 
a fact with an ignorant multitude The natural generosity of 
the human heart, which makes it an effort to doubt; the cou* 
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fidenoewbioh apparent courage inspires; and tlie contagion of 
M.Tiitnft.1 entlinsiaBm, will ensure the belief. Even in large assem- 
blies of men bighlj educated, it is too often sofficient to place 
impressiye images in juxta-position : and the constitutiye forms 
of the mind itself aided bj the power of habit will sapplj the 
rest. For we all think bj causal connections. 2. Startling par- 
ticular facts, which, disserered from their context, enable a man 
to convej falsehood while he sajs truth. 3. Arguments bruit on 
passing events, and deriving an undue importance from the feel- 
ings of the moment. The mere appeal, however, to the auditors 
whether the arguments are not such that none but an idiot or an 
hireling could resist, is an effective substitute for anj argument 
at all. For mobs have no memories. Thej are in nearly the 
same state as that of an individual when he makes (what is 
termed) a bulL The passions, like a fused metal, fill up the wide 
interstices of thought, and supply the defective links : and thus 
incompatible assertions are harmonized by the sensation, without 
the sense, of connection. 4. The display of defects without the 
accompanying advantages, or vice versa, 5. Concealment of the 
general and ultimate result behind the scenery of local and par- 
ticular consequences. 6. Statement of positions that are true 
only under particular conditions, to men whose ignorance or fury 
make them forget that these conditions are not present, or lead 
them to take for granted that they are. 7. Chains of questions, 
especially of such questions as the persons best authorized to 
propose are ever the slowest in proposing ; and objections intel- 
ligible of themselves, the answers to which require the comprehen- 
sion of a system. 8. Yague and commonplace satire, stale as the 
wine in which flies were drowned last summer, seasoned ^by the 
sly tale and important anecdote of but yesterday, that came 
within the speaker's own knowledge! 9. Transitions from the 
audacious charge, not seldom of as signal impudence " as any 
thing was ever carted for," to the Lie pregnant and interpretative : 
the former to prove the orator's courage, and that he is neither 
to be bought or frightened ; the latter to flatter the s jgacity of 
the audience : 

i^AiSf iariv avrMtv 

10. Jerks of style, from the lunatic trope, pfifiaff Unro^fjLovoy 
noKkds re aktvbrjOpas in&Vf to the buffooneiy and ''red-lattice 
phrases " of the caruigliaf Sx^p crv<rK€bSiv /SdpjSopop re w^vv koI KaKias 
KOI <nfKo<f>avTias ; the one in ostentation of superior rank and 
acquirements (for where envy does not interfere, man loves tc 
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l«>ok up) ; the other in pledge of heartmess and good fellowship. 
11. Lastly, and throughout all, to leave a'general impression of 
something striking, something that is to come of it, and to rely 
on the indolence of men's understandings and the activity of 
their passions for their resting in this state, as the brood- 
warmth fittest to hatch whatever serpent's egg opportunity may 
enable the deceiver to place under it. Let but mysterious ex- 
pressionB • be aided by rignificaoit looks and tones, and you niay 
cajole a hot and ignorant audience to believe any thing by 
saying nothing, and finally to act on the lie which they them- 
selves have been drawn in to make. This is the Fharma- 
cop<Bia of political empirics, hei'e and everywhere, now and at all 
times ! These are the drugs administered, and the tricks played 
off by the mountebanks and zanies of patriotism ; drugs that will 
continue to poison as long as irreligion secures a pre-disposition 
to their influence ; and artifices that, like stratagems in war, are 
nevertheless successful for having succeeded a hundred times 
before. "They bend their tongues as a bow! they shoot out 
deceits as arrows : they are prophets of the deceit of their own 
hearts : they cause the people to err by their dreams and their 
Hghtness : they make the people vain, they feed them with worm- 
wood, they give them the water of gall for drink : and the people 
love to have it so. And what is the end thereof P" {Jerem. paasim.) 
The Prophet answers for me in the concluding words of the 
description — ^To destroy the poor, even when the needy speaketh 
aright — ^that is, to impel them to acts that must end in their ruin 
by inflammatory falsehoods and by working on their passions till 
they lead them to reject the prior convictions of their own sober 
and unsophisticated understandings. As in all the preceding 
features so in this, with which the prophetic portrait is completed, 
our own experience supplies both proof and example. The 
ultimate causes of the present distress and stagnation are, in the 
writer's opinion, complex and deeply seated ; but the immediate 
occasion is too obvious to be overlooked but by eyes at once red 
and dim through the intoxication of factious prejudice, that 
maddening spirit which pre-eminently deserves the title of vinvm 
dcemonvm applied by an ancient father of the Church to a far 
more innocent phrenzy. It is demonstrable that taxes, the pro- 

* Vide North's Fxamm, p. 20 ; and The 1. Thence he is illustiions. as a man of all 

KnighUqf Aristoj^anes. A veraion of thia waters, a bold fellow, and one who knows 

comedy, abridged and modernised, would be a how to tickle the populace, 

most seasonable present to the public. The 2. Phrases on Wiieback, canretfeing and 

words quoted above from this play and The careering words. 

I^o^x, maybe rendered freely iu the order in 3. Scattering filth and dirt, malic-e and 

wtich they occur: thus— ^oopbautic tales. 
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duct of which is circulated in the country from which they are 
raised, can never injure a country directly by the mere amount; 
but either from the time or circumstances under which they are 
raised, or from the injudicious mode in which they are levied, or 
from the improper objects to which they are applied. The sun 
may draw up the moisture from the river, the morass, and the 
ocean, to be given back in genial showers to the garden, the 
pasture, and the cornfield ; but it may likewise force upward the 
moisture from the fields of industry to drop it on the stagnant 
pool, the saturated swamp, or the unprofitable sand-waste. The 
oorruptions of a system can be duly appreciated by those only 
who have contemplated the system in that ideal state of perfec- 
tion exhibited by the reason : the nearest possible approximation 
to which under existing circumstances it is the business of the 
prudential understanding to realise. Those, on the other hand, 
who commence the examination of a system by identifying it with 
its abuses or imperfections, degrade Uieir understanding into the 
pander of their passions, and are sure to prescribe remedies more 
dangerous than the disease. Alas ! there are so many real evHs, 
so many just causes of complaint in the constitutions and admin- 
istration of all governments, our own not excepted, that it be* 
comes the imperious duty of the true patriot to prevent, as much 
as in him lies, th6 feelings and efforts of his fellow-countrymen 
from losing themselves on a wrong scent. 

If then we are to master the ideal of a beneficent and judicious 
system of finance as the preliminary to all profitable insight into 
the defects of any particular system in actual existence, we could 
not perhaps find an apter illustration than the gardens of 
southern Europe would supply. The tanks or reservoirs would 
represent the capital of a nation : while the hundred riUs hourly 
varying their channels and directions, under the gardener's spade, 
would give a pleasing image of the dispersion of that capital 
through the whole population by the joint effect of taxation and 
trade. For taxation itself is a part of commerce, and the govern- 
ment may be fairly considered as a great manufacturing-house, 
carrying on in different places, by means of its partners and 
overseers, the trades of the ship -builder, the clothier, the iron- 
founder, &c. &c. As long as a balance is preserved between the 
receipts and the returns of government in their amount, quick- 
ness, and degi'ee of dispersion, as long as the due proportion 
obtains in the sums levied to the mass in productive circulation, 
so long does the wealth and circumstantial prosperity of the 
nation (its wealth, I say, not its real welfare ; its outward pros- 
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peiity, but not necessanlj its happiness) remain unaffected, or 
rather they will appear to increase in consequence of the addi- 
tional stimulus given to the circulation itself by the reproductive 
action of all large capitals, and through the check which taxa- 
tion, in its own nature, gives to the indolence of the wealthy in its 
continual transfer of property to the industrious and enterpris- 
ing. If different periods be taken, and if the comparative weight 
of the taxes at each be calculated, as it ought to be, not by the 
sum levied on each individual, but by the sum left in his posses- 
sion, the settlement of the account will be in favour of the 
national wealth, to the amount of all the additional productive 
labour sustained or excited by the taxes during the intervals 
between their efflux and their re-absorption. 

But, on the other hand, in a direct ratio to this increase will be 
the distress produced by the disturbance of this balance, by the 
loss of this proportion ; and the operation of the distress will be 
at least equal to the total amount of the difference between the 
taxes still levied, and the quantum of aid withdrawn from indivi- 
duals by the abandonment of others, and of that which the taxes 
that stni remain have ceased to give by the altered mode of their 
re-dispersion. But to this we must add the number of persons 
raised and reared in consequence of the demand created by the 
preceding state of things, and now discharged from their occu- 
pations: whether the latter belong exclusively to the executive 
power, as that of soldiers, &c., or from those in which the 
labourers for the nation in general are already sufficiently 
numerous. Both these classes are thrown back on the public, 
and sent to a table where every seat is pre-occupied. The em- 
ployment lessens as the number of men to be employed is in- 
creased ; and not merely in the same, but from additional causes 
and from the indirect consequences of those already stated, in a 
far greater ratio. For it may easily happen, that the very same 
change, which had produced this depression at home, may from 
equivalent causes have embarrassed the countries in commercial 
connection with us. At one and the same time the great 
customer at home wants less, and our customers abroad are able 
to buy less. The conjoint action of these circumstances will 
furnish, for a mind capable of combining them, a sufficient solu- 
tion of the melancholy fact. They cannot but occasion much 
distress, much obstruction, and these again in their reaction are 
sure to be more than doubled by the still greater and universal 
alarm, and by the consequent check of confidence and enterprisCj 
which they never fail to produce. 
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Now it is a notorious fact, that these causes did all exist to a 
very eztraordinarj degree, and that they all worked with united 
strength, in the late sudden transition from war to peace. It was 
one among the man j anomalies of the late war, that it acted, after 
a few years, as a universal stimulant. We almost monopolised 
the commerce of the world. The high wages of our artisans and 
the high prices of agricultural produce interdrculated. Leases 
of no unusual length not seldom enabled the provident and 
thrifty farmer to purchase the estate he had rented. Everywhere 
might be seen roads, railways, docks, canals, made, making, and 
projected; villages swelling into towns, while the metropolis 
surrounded itself, and became, as it were, set with new cities. 
Finally, in spite of all the waste and havoc of a twenty years' war, 
the population of the empire was increased by more than two 
millions 1 The efforts and war-expenditure of the nation, and the 
yearly revenue, were augmented in the same proportion : and to 
all this we must add a fact of the utmost importance in the pre- 
sent question, that the war did not, as was usually the case in 
former wars, die away into a long-expected peace, by gradual 
exhaustion and weariness on both sides, but plunged to its con- 
clusion by a concentration, we might almost say by a spasm of 
en^gy* u^d consequently by an anticipation of our resources. 
We conquered by compelling reversionary power into alliance 
with our existing and natural> strength. The first intoxication of 
triumph having passed over, this, our " agony of glory," was suc- 
ceeded, of course, by a general stiffness and relaxation. The an- 
tagonist passions came into play ; financial solicitude was blended 
with constitutional and political jealousies, and both, alas ! were 
exacerbated by personal imprudences, the chief injury of which 
consisted in their own tendency to disgust and alienate the public 
feeling. And with all this, the financial errors and prejudices 
even of the more educated classes, in short, the general want 
or imperfection of clear views and a scientific insight into the 
true ^ects and influences of taxation, and the mode of it« ope- 
ration, became now a real misfortune, and opened an additional 
source of temporary embarrassment. Retrenchment could no 
longer proceed by cautious and calculated steps ; but was com- 
pelled to hurry forward, like one who crossing the sands at too 
late an hour finds himself threatened by the inrush of the tide. 
Nevertheless, it was a truth susceptible of little less than 
mathematical demonstration, that the more, and the more sud- 
denly, the revenue was diminished by the abandonment of 
the war-taxes, the greater would be the disturbance of the 
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balance:* so that the agriciiltaiist, the manufacturer, or the 
tradesman (all in short but annuitants and fixed stipendiaries), who 
during the war having paid as five and £[fteen left behind, would 
shortly have less than ten after having paid but two and a half. 

But there is yet another circumstance, which we dare not pass 
by unnoticed. In the best of times— or what the world calls 
such — ^the spirit of commerce will occasion great fluctuations, 
some falling while others rise, and therefore in all times there 
will be a large sum of individual distress. Trades likewise have 
their seasons, and at all times there is a very considerable numbei* 
of artificers who are not employed on the average more than 
seven or eight months in the year: and the distress from this 
cause is great or small in proportion to the greater or less degree 
of dissipation and improvidence prevailing among them. But 
besides this, that artificial life and vigour of trade and agriculture 
which was produced or occasioned by the direct or indirect in- 
fluences of the late war, proved by no means innoxious in its 
effects. Habit and the familiarity with outward advantages, 
which takes off their dazzle ; sense of character ; and above all, 
the counterpoise of intellectual pursuits and resources; are all 
necessary preventives and antidotes to the dangerous properties 
of wealth and power with the great majority of mankind. It is a 
painful subject : and I leave to your own experience and recollec- 
tion the assemblage of folly, presumption, and extravagance, that 
followed in the procession of our late unprecedented prosperity , 

* The disturbance of this balance may be him, and which by law had the prererenoe to 
illustrated thas :~Suppo8e a great capitalist all other debts.— What would b^ the conse* 
to have founded, in a large market-town, a quenoe ? The workmen are no longer em- 
factory that gradually increasing employed ployed, and cannot at once pay up their 
at length from five to six hundred workmen ; arrears to the tradesmen ; aim though the 
and tbat lie had likewise a second ftctory at a capitalist should furnish the latter with goods 
distance from the former (in the Isle of Man, at half price, and make the same abatement 
for instance) employing half tbat number, all in their rent, these deductions would afford 
of tiie latter having been drafted from and little present relief: while in the meantime 
■till belonging to the first parish. After some the discharged workmen from the distant 
years we may farther suppose, that a largs factory would fall back on tfie parish, and 
proportion of the housekeepers and trades- increase the general distress. The balaoce 
people might have a running accoimt with is disturbed.— Pat the country at large for 
the capitalist, many with him, as being the parishioners, and the government in all 
their landlord, and still more for their stock, departments of expenditure for the capitalist 
The workmen would in like manner be for and his factories : and nearly such is the 
the greater part on the books of the trades- situation in which we are placed by the 
folks. As long as this state of things con- transition from the late war to the present 
tinned, all would go on well — ^nay, the town peace. But the difference is this. The 
would be more prosperous with every in* town may never recover its temporary pros- 
crease of the factory. The balance is pre- perity, and the capitalist may spend his 
served. The circulations counterpoise each remaining fortune in another coUnty ; but 
other, or rather they are neutralized by inter- a nation, of which the government is an 
lluence. But some sudden event leads or organic part with perfect interdependence of 
compels the capitalist to put down both interests, ran never remain in a state of de- 
factories at once and with little or no warn- prettsion thus produced, but by its own fault- : 
big; and to call in all the monies owing to tbat is, firom moral causes. 
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tlio blind practices and blinding passions of speculation in tbe 
commercial world, with the shoal of ostentatious fooleries and 
sensual vices which the sudden influx of wealth let in on our 
farmers and yeomanry. Now though the whole mass of calamity 
consequent on these aberrations from prudence should in all fair- 
ness be attributed to the sufferer's own conduct; yet when there 
supervenes some one common cause or occasion of distress which 
pressing hard on many furnishes a pretext to all, this too will 
pass muster among its actual effects, and assume the semblance 
and dignity of national calamity. Each unfortunate individual 
shares during the hard times in the immunities of a privileged 
order, as the most tottering and ruinous houses equally with 
those in best repair are included in the same brief after an exten- 
sive fire. The change of the moon will not produce a change of 
weather, except in places where the atmosphere has from local 
and particular causes been predisposed to its influence. But the 
former is one, placed aloft and conspicuous to all men ; the latter 
are many and intricate, and known to few. Of course it is the 
moon that must bear the entire blame of wet summers and scanty 
crops. All these, however, whether they are distresses common 
to all times alike, or though occasioned by the general revolution 
and stagnation, yet really caused by personal improvidence or 
misconduct, combine with its peculiar and inevitable effects in 
making the cup overflow. The latt^ class especially, as being in 
such cases always the most clamorous sufferers, increase the evil 
by swelling the alarm. 

The principal part of the preceding explication, the main causes 
of the present exigencies, are so obvious, and Ke so open to the 
common sense of mankind, that the labouring classes saw the 
connection of the change in the times with the suddenness of the 
peace as clearly as their superiors, and, beiug less heated vdth 
speculation, were in the first instance less surprised at the restilts. 
To a public event of universal concern there will often be more 
attributed than belongs to it ; but never in the natural course of 
human feelings will there be less. That the depression began 
with the peace would have been of itself a sufficient proof vrith 
the many, that it arose from the peace. But this opinion suited 
ill with the purposes of sedition. The truth, that could not be 
precluded, must be removed; and "when the needy speaketh 
alight " the more urgent occasion is there for the " wicked device '* 
and the "lying words." Where distress is felt, tales of wrong 
and oppression are readily believed, to the sufferer's own disquiet. 
Rage and revenge make the cheek pale and the zaud tremble 
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worse than even want itself : and the cup of sorrow overflows by 
being held unsteadily. On the other hand, nothing calms the 
mind in the hour of bitterness so efficaciously as the conviction 
that it was not within the means of those above us, or around us, 
to have prevented it. An influence, mightier than fascination, 
dwells in the stem eye of necessity, when it is fixed steadily on a 
man : for together with the power of resistance, it takes away its 
agitations likewise. This is one mercy that always accompanies 
tlie visitations of the Almighty when they are received as such. 
If therefore the sufferings of the lower classes are to supply air 
and fuel to their passions, and are to be perverted into instru- 
ments of mischief, they must be attributed to causes that can be 
represented as removeable; either to individuals who had been 
previously rendered unpopular, or to whole classes of men, accord- 
ing as the immediate object of their seducers may require. What 
though nothing should be more remote from the true cause? 
What though the invidious charge should be not only without 
proof, but in the face of strong proof to the contrary? What 
though the pretended remedy should have no possible end but 
that of exasperating the disease ? All will be of little or no avail 
if these truths have not been administered beforehand. When 
the wrath is gone forth, the plague is already begun (Numbers 
xvi. 46). Wrath is cruel, and where is there a deafness like that 
of an outrageous multitude ? For as the matter of the fire is^ so 
it bumeth. Let the demagogue but succeed in maddening the 
crowd, he may bid defiance to demonstration, and direct the mad- 
ness against whom it pleaseth him. A slanderous tongue has 
disquieted many, and driven them from nation to nation ; strong 
cities hath it pulled down, and overthrown the houses of great 
men. (Ecclesiasticus xxviii. 14.) 

We see in every promiscuous public meeting the effect produced 
by the bold assertion that the present hardships of all classes are 
owing to the number and amount of pensions and sinecures. Yet 
from the unprecedented zeal and activity in the education * of the 

* With all due humility we contended that at the very root, and could not grow or thrive 

the war In question had likewise its golden but in intertwine : and we of Great Britain 

side. The anomalous occasions and stupen- had acquired this instruction without the 

dous events of the contest had roused us, stupifying influences of terror or actual cala- 

like tiie blast of a trumpet from the clouds ; mity. Yet that it had operated practically, 

and as many as were capable of thinking and in a scale proportional to the magnitude 

were roused to thought It had forced on of the occasion, the Late and present condition 

the higher and middle classes—say rather on of manners and intellect among the young 

the people at lai^^ as distinguished from the men at Oxford and Cambridge, the manly 

mere populace— the home truth, that na- sobriety of demeanour, the submission to tho 

tional honesty and individual safety, pri- routine of study in ahnost all, and the seal in 

vate morals and public security, mutually the pursuit of knowledge and academic dife> 

grounded each other, that they were twined tinctton in a large and increasing niunber, 
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poor, of the thousands that are inflamed by, and therefore giire 
credit to, these statements, there are few without a child at home 
who could prove their impossibility by the first and simplest rules 
of arithmetic ; there is not one perhaps who, taken by himself 
and in a cooler mood, would stand out against the simple question, 
whether it was not f oUy to suppose that the lowness of his wages 
or his want of employment could be occasioned by the circum- 
stance that a sum (the whole of which, as far as it is raised by 
taxation, cannot take a yearly penny from him) was dispersed and 
returned into the general circulation by annuitants of the treasury 
instead of annuitants of the bank, by John instead of Peter, how- 
ever blameable the regulation might be in other respects ? What 
then ? the hypothesis allows of a continual reference to persons, 
and to all the uneasy and malignant passions which personalities 
are of all means the best fitted to awaken. The grief itself, 
however grinding it may be, is of no avail to this end ; it must 
first be converted into a grievance. Were the audience composed 
chiefly of the lower farmers and the peasantry, the same circum- 
stance would, for the same reason, have been attributed wholly to 
the clergy and the system of tithes ; as if the com would be more 
plentiful if the farmers paid their whole rent to one man, instead 
of paying nine parts to the landlords and the tenth to the tithe- 
owners ! But let the meeting be composed 6i the manufacturing 
poor, and then it is tho machinery of their employers that is 
devoted to destruction : though it would not exceed the truth if I 
affirmed that to the use and perfection of this very machinery the 
majority of the poor deluded destroyers owe their very existence, 
owe to it that they ever beheld the light of heaven ! 



afford a ctaeering testimony to such as were inoendlaries were letting off their new in- 
fiamiliur with the state of the two Univer- vented blue lights aiKl fire-rockets Iq every 
sities forty, or even thirty, years ago, with direction. The wish sprang np and spread 
the moral contrast which they presented at thronghoat England that every Eagliahman 
the close of the last, and during the former should be able to read his Bible, and have a 
half of the present reign ; while a procf of Bible of his own to read. The general wish 
still greater power, and open to the obeerva- organized itself into act and plan: a dis- 
tion of all men, is supidied by the predomi- covery, the living educt of one great man's 
nant anxiety concerning the education and genius and benevolence, rendered the execu- 
prindples of their children in all the respect- , tion practicable and even easy ; and the god- 
able classes of the community, and the un- like idea began and is proceeding to realise 
exampled sale, in consequence, of the very itself tvith a rapidity yet stedfastness which 
numerous large and small volumes composed nothing could make possible or credible bat 
or compiled for the use of parents. Nor such a conviction effe<^ by an experience so 
here did Uie salutary influence stop. We strange and awful, and acthig on that volon- 
had been compelled to know and feel that teer spirit, that instinct of frarvid yet ordeily 
the times in which we had to act or sutfer co-operation, whidi most of our honoarabl* 
were the saturnalia of revolution, and fearful characteristics distinguishes, secures, enriches, 
evidence had been given us at the cost of our strengthens, and elevates the people ^ 
unfortunute neighl)Ours, that a vicious and Great Britain. [From an Suay oy Ou A%^ 
ignorant population was a magazine of com- thoTtpuUithed in tht Courier ^ i^u^* 1S16.|. 
bustibles left roofless, while nutdmen and 
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Eren so it is with the capitalists and storekeepefs, who, by 
spreading ihe deamess of provisionB over a larger spac^ and time, 
prevent scarcity from becoming real famine, the frightful lot at 
certain and not distant intervals of our less commerciid fore- 
fathers. These men, by the mere instinct of self-interests fsr^ not 
alone birds of warning that prevent waste, but, as the raven of 
Elijah, they bring supplies from afar. But let the inoeQ4iai7' 
spirit have rendered them birds of ill omen, and it is well if the 
deluded malcontents can be restrained from levelling at them 
missiles more alarming than the curse of the unwise that alighteth 
not. " There be three things (says the wise son of Siraeh) that 
mine heart f eareth, the slander of a city, the gathering together 
of an unruly multitude, and a false accusation : all these are worse 
than death." But all these are the arena, and the chosen weapons 
of demagogues. Wretches ! they would without remorse deteact 
the hope that is the subliming and expanding warmth of public 
credit, destroy the public credit that is the vital air of fkati<mal 
industry, convert obstruction into stagnation, and make grass 
grow in the exchange and the market-place; if so they might 
but goad ignorance into riot, and fanaticism into rebeUion ! They 
would snatch the last morsel from the poor man's lips to make 
him curse the goveriunent in his heart — alas ! to fall at Icsngth 
either ignominiously beneath the strength of tbe outraged law, pr 
(if God in His anger, and for the punishment of geneiaj depravity, 
should require a severer and more extensive retribution) tp perish 
still more lam^itably among the victims of its weakness. 

Thus, then, I have answered at large to the first of the thre^ 
questions proposed as the heads and divisions of this address. I 
am well aware that our demagogues are not the only empirics 
who have tampered with the case. But I felt unwiOing to put 
the mistakes of sciolism, or even those of vanity and sell-interest, 
in the same section with crime and guilt. What is omitt^ here 
will find its place elsewhere, the more readily that, having been 
tempted by the foulness of the ways to turn for a short s^^^e out 
of my direct path, I have encroached already on the second ques- 
tion ; that, namely, which respects the ultimate causes and imme- 
diate occasions of the complaint. 

The latter part of this problem I appear to myself 1)o have 
solved fuUy and satisfactorily. To those who deem a^y further 
or deeper research superfiuous, I must content myself with ob 
serving that I have never heard it denied that there is more than 
a sufficiency of food in existence. I have, at least, met with no 
proof that th^e is or has been any scarcity either in the materiatu 

2 D 
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of aU necessary comforts, or any lack of strength, skill, and m* 
dustry to pi'epai'e them. If we saw a man in health pining at a 
full table because there was not " the savoury meat there which 
he lored" and had expected, the wanton delay or negligence of the 
messenger would be a complete answer to our inquiries after the 
occasion of this sullenness or inappetence ; but the cause of it 
wo should be tempted to seek in the man's own undisciplined 
temper, or habits of self-indulgence. So far from agreeing there- 
fore with those who find the causes in the occasions, I think the 
half of the question already solved of very unequal importance 
with that which yet remains for solution. 

The inmiediate occasions of the existing distress may be cor- 
rectly given with no greater difficulty than would attend any 
other series of known historic facts; but toward the discovery 
of its true seat and sources I can but offer a humble contribution. 
They appear to me, however, resolvable into the overbalance * of 
the conuuercial spirit in consequence of the absence or weakness 
of the counter-weights ; this overbalance considered as displaying 
itself, 1, in the commercial world itself; 2, in the agricultural; 
3, in the government ; and, 4, in the combined influence of all 
three on the more numerous and labouring classes. 

Of the natural counter-forces to the impetus of trade, the first 
that presents itself to my mind is the ancient feeling of rank and 
ancestry, compared with oui* present self-complacent triumph over 
these supposed prejudices. Not that titles and the rights of pre- 
cedence are pursued by us with less eagerness than by our fore- 
fathers. The contrary is the case; and for this very cause, 
because they inspire less reverence. In the old times they were 
valued by the possessors and revered by the people as distinctions 
of nature, which the crow^ itself could only ornament, but not 
give. Like the stars in heaven, their influence was 'wider and 
more general, because for the mass of mankind there was no hope 
o|^eaching, and therefore no desire to appropriate them. That 
many evils as well as advantages accompanied this state of things 
I am well aware : and likewise that many of the latter have be- 

* I entreat attention to the word ooer- mlniKter or of a cabinet to say to the current 

balance. My opinions would be greatly mis- of national tendency, stay here ! or flfm- 

interpreted if I were sapposed to think hoe- there ! The excess can only be remedied by 

tiiely of the spirit of commerce to which I the slow progress of Intellect, the influences 

attribute tiie largest proportion of our actual of religion, and irresistible eveu^ guided by 

freedom (i.e. as Englishmen, and not merely Providence. In the points even, which I 

as landowners) and at least as large a share have presumed to bUrae, by the word govern- 

ol our virtues as of our vices. Still more ment I intend all the directors of political 

anxiously would I guard against the suspicion power, that is, the great estates of the realm, 

of a dmtfgn to inculpate any number or class temporal and spiritual, and not only the Bir- 

of individiiala. it is not in the power Of • Uament, bat all the elements of ParUament. 
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eome incompatible with far more important blessings. It would 
therefore, be sickly affectation to suspend the thankfulness due 
for our immunitj iram the one, in an idle regret for the loss of 
the other. But however true this maj be, and whether the good 
or the evil preponderated, still it acted as a counterpoise to the 
grosser superstition for wealth. Of the efficiency of this counter- 
influence we can offer negative proof only : and for this we need 
only look back on the deplorable state of Holland in respect of 
patriotism and public spirit at and before the commencement of 
the French Revolution. 

The limits and proportions of this address allow little more 
than a bare reference to this point. The same restraint I must 
impose on myself in the following. For under this head I include 
the general neglect of aU the austerer studies; the long and 
ominous eclipse of philosophy ; the usurpation of that venerable 

^ name by physical and psychological empiricism; and the non- 
existence of a learned and philosophic public, which is perhaps 
the only innoxious form of an impervwm m imperio, but at the 
same time the only form which is not directly or indirectly en- 
couraged. So great a risk do I incur of malignant iuterpretation, 
and the assertion itsrJf is so likely to appear paradoxical even to 
men of candid minds, that I shoidd have passed over this point, 
most important as I know it to be, but that it will be found 
stated more at large, with all its proofs, in a work on the point of 
publication. The fact is simply this. We have — lovers shall I 

/ entitle them ?-— or must I not rather hazard the introduction of 
their own phrases, and say, amateurs or dilettanti, as musicians, 
botanists, florists, mineralogists, and antiquarians? Nor is it 
denied that these are ingenuous pursuits, and such as become 
men of rank and fortune. Neither in these nor in any other points 
do I complain of any excess in the pursuits themselves ; but of 
that which arises from the deficiency of the counterpoise. The 
effect is the same. Every work which can be made use of either 
to immediate profit or immediate pleasure; every work which 
falls in with the desire of acquiring wealth suddenly, or which 
can gratify the senses, or pamper the still more degrading appe- 
tite for scandal and personal defamation, is sure of an appro- 
priate circulation. But neither philosophy nor theology, in thi 
strictest sense of the words, can be said to have even a pubh'c 
existence among us. I feel assured that if Plato himself were to 

\ return and renew his sublime lucubrations in the metropolis of 
I Crreat Britain, a handicraftsman from a laboratory, who had just 
snooeeded in disoxydating an earth, would be thought far the 
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more respectable, naj, the more illustrioas, person of tiie two. 
Kor will it be the least drawback from his honours that he had 
never even asked himself what law of nniyersal being niitare 
uttered in this j^enomenon : while the charact^ of a visionary 
would be the sole remuneration of the man who, from the ins^ht 
into that law, had previously demonstrated the necessity of the 
fact. As to that which passes with us und^r the name of meta- 
physics, philoeophio elements, and the like, I refer every man of 
reflection to the contrast between the present times and those 
shortly after the restoration of ancient literature. In the latter 
we find the greatest men of the age, statesmen, warriors, mo- 
narchs, architects, in closest intercourse with philosophy. I need 
only mention the names of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Picns, Count 
Mirandola, Ficinus, and Folitian ; the abstruse subjects of their 
discussion, and the importance attached to them, as the requisite 
qualifications of men placed by Providence as guides and gover- 
nors of their feUow-creatures. If this be und^iiable, equally 
notorious is it that at present the more effective a man's tal^ite 
are, and the more likely he is to be useful and distinguished in 
the highest situations of public life, the earlier does he show his 
aversion "to the metaphysics and the books of metaphysical e^)ecu- 
lation which are placed before him : though they come with the 
recommendation of being so many triumphs of modem good 
sense over the schools of ancient philosophy, Dante, Petrarch, 
Spenser, Sir PhiHp Sidney, Algernon Sidney, Milton, and Barrow, 
were Flatonists. But all the men of genius with whom it has 
been my fortune to converse, cither profess to know nothing of 
the present Efystems or to despise them. It would be equally 
unjust and irrational to seek the solution of this difference in the 
men ; and if not, it can be found only in the philosophic sybtems 
themselves. And so in truth it is. The living of former ages 
communed gladly with a life-breathing philosophy. The living of 
the present age wisely leave the dead to take care of the dead. 

But whatever the causes may be, the result is before oar ayes. 
An excess in our attachment to temporal and per8<mal objects can 
be counteracted only by a pre-occupation of the intellect and the 
affections with perman^it, universal, and eternal truths. Liet no 
man enter, said Plato, who has not previously disciplined his 
mind by geometry. He considered this science as the &>st purifi- 
cation of the soul, by abstracting the attention from the aocddents 
of the senses. We too teach geometry ; but that there may be no 
danger of the pupil's becoming too abstract in his conceptions, it 
■has been not only pn^MMiedy but the proposal has been adc^ited* 
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thikt it sboiild be taught by wooden diagrams ! It pains me to 
remember with what applause a work, that placed the inductions 
of modem chemistry in the same rank with the demonstrations 
of mathematical science, was received eren in a mathematical 
university. I must not permit myself to say more on this subject, 
desirous as I am of showing the importance of a philosophio 
class, and of evincing that it is of vital utility, and even an essen- 
tial element in the composition of a civilized community. It must 
suffice that it has been explained in what respect the pursuit of 
truth for its own sake, and the reverence yielded to its professors, 
has a tendency to calm or counteract the pursuit of wealth ; and 
that therefore a counter-force is wanting wherever philosophy is 
degraded in the estimation of society. What are you (a philo- 
sopher was once asked) in consequence of youi* admiration of 
these abstruse speculations P He answered : What I am, it does 
not become me to say ; but what thousands are who despise them, 
and even pride themselves on their ignorance, I see— and tremble ! 
There is a third influence, alternately our spur and our curb, 
without which all the pursuits and desires of man must either 
exceed or fall short of their just measure. Need I add that I 
mean the influence of religion P I speak of that sincere, that 
entire interest in the undivided faith of Christ which demands 
the first-fruits of the whole man, his affections no less than^ his 
outward acts, his understanding equally with his feelings. For 
be assured, never yet did there exist a full faith in the divine 
Word (by whom not immortality alone, but light and immortality, 
were brought into the world) which did not expand the intellect 
while it purified the heart ; which did not multiply the aims and 
objects of the mind, while it fixed and simplified those of the 
desires and passions. If acquiescence without insight ; if warmth 
without light ; if an immunity from doubt given and guaranteed 
by a resolute ignorance ; if the habit of taking for granted the 
words of a catechism, remembered or forgotten ; if a sensation of 
positiveness substituted, I will not say for certainty, but for that 
calm assurance the very means and conditions of which it super- 
sedes ; if a belief that seeks the darkness, and yet strikes no root, 
immovable as the limpet from its rock, and like the limpet fixed 
there by mere force of adhesion ; — if these suffice to make us 
Christians, in what intelligible sense could our Lord have an- 
nounced it as the height and consummation of the signs and 
miracles which attested His divinity that the Gk)spel was preached 
to the poor P In what sense could the Apostle affirm that believers 
have received, not indeed the wisdom of this world that comes to 
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nought, but the wisdom of GK>d, that we miglit know and oompre* 
hend the things that are freelj given to us of God P or that every 
Ohristian, in proportion as he is indeed a Christian, has received 
the Spirit that searcheth all things, yea the deep things of Grod 
himself P-— on what gronnds could the Apostle denounce even the 
sinoerest fervour of spirit as defective, where it does not bring 
forth fruits in the understanding P * Or again, if to believe were 
enough, why are we commanded by another Apostle that, *' besides 
this, giving all diligence we should add to our faith manly energy, 
and to manly energy knowledge " P Is it not especially significant 
that, in the divine economy as revealed to us in the New Testa- 
ment, the peculiar office of Redemption is attributed to the Word, 
that is, to the intelligential wisdom which from all eternity is with 
God, and is God P that in Sim is life, and the life is tiie light 
of men P 

In the present day we hear much, and from men of various 
creeds, of the plainness and simplicity of the Christian religion : 
and a strange abuse has been made of these words, often indeed 
with no ill intention, but still oftener by men who would fain trans- 
form the necessity of beUeving in Christ into a recommendation 
to believe Him. The advocates of the latter scheme grew out of a 
sect that were called Socinians, but having succeeded in disbetiev- 
ing far beyond the last footmarks of the Socini, have chosen to 
designate themselves by the name of Unitarians. But this is a 
word which, in its proper sense, can belong only to their antago- 
nists : for unity or unition, and indistinguishable unicity or one- 
ness, are incompatible terms: while, in the exclusive sense in 
which they mean the name to be understood, it is a presumptuous 
boast, and an uncharitable calumny. Their true designation, 
which simply expresses a fact admitted on all sides, would be that 
of Psilanthropi8ts,t or assertors of the mere humanity of Christ. 
It is the interest of those men to speak of the Christian religion 
as comprised in a few plain, doctrines, and containing nothing' 
not intelligible, at the first hearing, to men of the narrowest capa- 
cities. WeU, then (it might be replied), we are disposed to place 
a full reliance on the veracity of the great Founder of the Ohris- 
tian religion, and likewise — ^which is more than you yourselves 

* Brettiren, be not children In understand- unity and sameness, was among the elemen- 

ing : howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in tary principles of the old logicians ; and tin 

understanding be men. sopbisms grounded on the conftision of theiae 

f New things justify new terms. NcfffU in terms have been ab^ exposed by Leibnita^ 

rcdia licet nova nobis verba eonJinffere.—'We in bis critique ou Wissuwatius, the aeolcBt, 

never speak of the unity of attraction, or of perhaps, of all the learned Socinian diviatt, 

tbe unity of repulsion ; but of the unity of when Socinian divines were uadoaiably 

attraction and repulsion in each one corpui«- of teaming, 
de. The essential diversity of the iamt, 
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ftre on all occasions willing to admit — on the accuracy and com* 
petence of the writers who first recorded His acts and sayings. 
We have learned from you whom — and we now wish to hear 
from you what — we are to belieye. The answer is : the actual 
occurrence of an extraordinary event, as recorded by the biogra- 
phers of JesTiB, in confirmation of doctrines, without the previous 
belief of which no man would, or rather, according to St. Paul's 
declaration, could become a convert to Christianity; doctrines 
which it is certain that Christ's immediate disciples believed, not 
less confidently before they had acknowledged His mission than 
they did afterwards. Religion and politics, they tell us, require but 
the application of a common sense, which every man possesses, to 
a subject in which every man is concerned. " To be a musician, 
an orator, a painter, or even a good mechanician, presupposes 
genius ; to be an excellent artisan or mechanic requires more than 
an average degree of talent ; but to be a legislator or a theologian, 
or both at once, demands nothing but common sense." * Now we 
willingly admit that nothing can be necessary to the salvation of 
a Christian which is not in his power. For such, therefore, as 
have neither the opportunity nor the capacity of learning more, 
sufficient, doubtless, will be the belief of those plain truths, and 
the fulfilment of those commands, which to be incapable of under- 
standing is to be a man in appearance only. But ever to this 
scanty creed the disposition of faith must be added : and let it not 
be forgotten that, though nothing can be easier than to under- 
stand a code of belief, four-fifths of which consists in avowals of 
disbelief, and the remainder in truths concerning which (in this 
country at least) a man must have taken pains to learn to have 
ajiy doubt ; yet it is by no means easy to reconcile this code of 
negatives with the declarations of the Christian Scriptures. On 
the contrary, it requires all the resources of verbal criticism, and 
all the perverse subtlety of special pleading, to work out a plau- 
sible semblance of correspondency between theih. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded, that a man may consistently spare himself 
the trouble of the attempt, and leave the New Testament unread, 
after he has once thoroughly persuaded himself that it can teach 
him nothing of any real importance that he does not already 
know. St. Paul indeed thought otherwise. For though he too 
teaches us, that in the religion of Christ there is milk for babes ; 

• J%e Friend, voL i. As the original the British Esmyists: if indeed a work, a 

work, of which but a small number of copies great part of which is new in snbstance, and 

were printed on stamped sheets, and sent to the whole in form and arrangement, can ho 

the subscribers by the post, is not to be pro- described as an edition of the former. (Thin 

cured, the reference is made to the edition reference will be found at p. 133 In Bohn's 

'nowr printing, in three volumes, of the i»iM of Stondard Library edition of Tht Frifni.) 
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yet he ialorms ns at the same time that there is meat f<% diroBf 
men ! and to the like purpose one of the Fathers has oheerved, 
that in the New Testament there are shallows where the lamb 
may ford, and depths where the elephant must swim. The 
Apostle exhorts the followers of Christ to the continual study of 
the new religion, on the ground that in the mystery of Chri'st, 
which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men, and 
in the riches of Christ, which no research could exhaust, there 
were contained all the treasures of knowledge and wisdom. 
Accordingly, in that earnestness of spirit which his own personal 
experience of the truth inspired, he prays with a solemn and a 
ceremonious fervour that, being " strengthened with might in the 
inner man, they may be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length and depth and height " of that living 
principle, at once the giver and the gift ! of that anointing faith, 
which in endless evolution "teaches us of all things, and is 
truth I" For all things are but parts and forms of its progressiva 
manifestation, and every new knowledge but a new organ of 
sense and insight into this one all-inclusive verity, which, still 
filling the vessel of the understanding, still dilates it to a capacity 
of yet other and yet greater truths, and thus makes the soul feel 
its poverty by the very amplitude of its present, and the immen- 
sity of its reversionary, wealth. All truth indeed is simple, and 
needs no extrinsic ornament. And the more profound the truth 
is, the more simple: for the whole labour and building-up of 
knowledge is but one continued process of simplification. But I 
cannot comprehend in what ordinary sense of the words the 
properties of plainness and simplicity can be Applied to the 
Prophets, or to the writings of St. John, or to the epistles of St. 
Paul; or what can have so marvellously improved the capacity of 
our laity beyond the same class of persons among the primitive 
Christians ; who, as we are told by a fellow apostle, found in the 
writings last-mentioned many passages hard to be understood, 
which the unlearned, as well as the unstable, were in danger of 
wresting and misinterpreting. I can weU understand, however, 
what is and has been the practical consequence of this notion. 
It is this very consequence, indeed, that occasioned the preced- 
ing remarks, makes them pertinent to my present ..ubject, and 
gives them a place in the train of argument requisite for its 
illustration. For what need of any after-recurrence to the 
sources of information concerning a religion, the whole contents 
of which can be thoroughly acquired at once and in a few hours ? 
An occasional r^membrancing n;a/, perhaps^ be expediexxtj but 
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wliat object of study can a man propose to himself in a matter of 
which he knows all that can be known, all at least that it is of 
use to* know P Like the first rules of arithmetic, its few plain 
and obvious truths may hourly serve the man's purposes, yet 
nevtsr once occupy his thoughts. But it is impossible that the 
affections should be kept constant to an object which gives no 
employment to the understanding. The energies of the intellect, 
inci*ease of insight, and enlarging views, are necessary to keep 
alive the substantial faith in the heart. They are the appointed 
fuel to the sacred fire. In the state of perfection all other facul- 
ties may, perhaps, be swallowed up in love ; but it is on the wings 
of the Cherubim, which the ancient Hebrew doctors interpreted as 
meaning the powers and efforts of the intellect, that we must first 
oe borne up to the *'pure empyrean": and it must be seraphs 
and not the hearts of poor mortals that can bum U7\f uelled and 
self -fed. " Give me understanding (exclaimed the royal Fsabnist) 
and I shall observe Thy law with my whole heart. Teach me 
knowledge and good judgment. Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad : O how I love Thy law ! it is my meditation all the day* 
The entrance of Thy words giveth light, it giveth understanding 
to the simple. I prevented the dawning of the morning : mine 
eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might meditate upon Thy 
word." Now where the very conti-ary of this is the opinion of 
many, and the practice of most, what results can be expected but 
those which are actually presented to us in our daily experience ? 
There is one class of men* who read the Scriptures, when they 

* Whether it he <ni the increase, as a sect, (rari narUet in gwrgite vatto) hear to the 

is doubtful. But It is admitted hy all— nay, negative (that Is, their belief to their die* 

strange as it may seem, made a matter of belief), it will be an act of Idndness to the 

boast — that the number of its secret adhe- unwary to bring together the fbrmer under 

rents, outwardly of other denominations, is one point of view. This is done in the fol- 

tenfold greater than that of its avowed and lowing catalogue, the greater part if not the 

Incorporated followers. And truly, in our whole of which may be authenticated from 

dties and great manufacturing and oommer- the writings of Mr. Belsham. 

clal towns, among lawyers and such of the 1. Th<>y believe In one- Qod, profevtog to 

tnulesfolk as are the ruling members in differ from other Chriiitians only in holding 

book-clubs, 1 am inclined to fear that this the Deity to be unlpersonal. the Father alone 

has not been asserted without good ground. beli% God, the Son a mere, tiiough an in- 

For Sociniaaism in its present form, consist- spired and highly gifted, man, and the Holy 

Ing almost wholly In attack and Imagined de- Spirit either a synonym of Giod, or of the 

tectioa, has a particular charm for what are divine agency, or of its effects, 

called shrewd, knowing men. Besides, the 3. They believe men's actions necesBitated, 

vain and half-educated, whose Christian and and oonostently with this ai&rm that the 

•unuunes in the title pages of our Mi^^ines, C!hristian religion (ix. their view of it) pre- 

Ija/dy'A Diaries, &c are the successors of the eludes all remorse lor our sins, they behijg a 

•hame-faoed Critoe, Pbileleutheroees, and present calamity, but not guilt 

Pbilaletheaet in tlM time of our grand- 3. They believe the Gospels, though not 

latben, will be lomethtiq;: and now that written by inspiration, to be autheniie 

lieinn has gone out of fashion, Socinianism histories on the whole: though with sodm 

btts swept up its refose. As the niAln success additions and lnt''rpolntion& And on fhe* 

•f tills sect iA owing to the Kmall proportion authority of these writings I'onflrmed by 

mhieh th« affirmative articles of their f^th other evidence, they beli«ve in (he Heaurmnr 
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do read them, in order to pick and choose their faith ; or, to speak 
more aocuratelj, for the purpose of plucking away live-ammder, 
as it were, from the divine organism of the Bible, textuarj mor- 



ttoD of the ]faii( Jesus Ghrlstt from the 
deed. 

4. Od the historic credibility of this event 
they believe in the resarreetloa of the body, 
which in their opinion in the whole man, At 
the last day: and differ firom other churdies 
in this only, that while other Christians be- 
lieve that all men will arise in the body, 
they hold, that all the bodies that had been 
men will arise. 

5. A certain indefinite number of mankind 
thus renewed to life and oonaclonsness. It Is 
the common belief nt them all. will be placed 
in a state of happiness and Immortality. But 
with respect to those who have died in the 
calamitous condition of nnreformed sinful- 
ness (to what extent it is for tlte Supreme 
Ju4ge to decide), th^ are divided among 
tiiemselveB. The one partv teach, that such 
unhappy persons will be raised only to be re- 
annihilated: the other party contend that 
there will be a final restoration of all men, 
with a purgatory or state of remedial disd- 
pUne, the severity and duration of which will 
be proportioned to the kind, degree, and 
cbmoKiy of the disease, and of which there- 
fore every man is left to bis own ooi\|eciural 
hopes and fears: with this comfort however 
to the very worst (tje. most unfortunate and 
erroneous of mankind), that it will be all well 
with them at last. In this article they differ 
ft an the Papists, in having no bell, and 
in placing their purgatory after, instead of 
before, the Day of Judgment 

6. Lastly, as they hold only an intelleo- 
toal and physical, and not a moral difference 
in Uie actions and characters of men, they not 
l)eing free agents, and therefore not more 
responsible beings than the brute beasts, 
although Uieir greater powers of memory and 
comparison render them more susceptible 
of being acted on by prospective motives 
(and in this sense they retain tlie term re- 
spotisibility, after having purified it by tlie 
ex4nanition of its old, ami the transftision of 
a new, meaning)— and as they, with strict 
consequence, merge all the attributes of Deity 
in power, intelligence, and benevolence 
(mercy and Justice being modes, or rather 

Eentpective views, of the two latter; the 
olinesB of God meantiq; the same or nothing 
at aU ; and His anger, offence, and hatred of 
moral evil, being mere metaphors and fignres 
of speech addr^ied to a rude and barbarous 
people), they profess to huld a Redemption— 
not liowever by the Gross of Christ, except as 
His death was an evidence of His sincerity, 
and the necessary preliminary to His Resur- 
rection ; hut— by the effects which this fiust 
•of His Resurrection, together with His ex- 
ample, and His re-publication of the moral 
pi fH-epts (taught indeed long before, but, as 



they think, not so clearly, by Moses and the 
Prophets) were calculated to produce on the 
human mind. ^So that if it had so happenedl 
that a man had been influenced to an inno- 
cent and nsefiil life by the example, precepte, 
and martyrdom of Socrates, Socrates and not 
Christ would have been bis redeemer. 

These are all the positives of the modem 
Socinian creed, and even these it was not 
possible to extricate wholly from the points 
of disbelief! But if it should be asked, why 
this resurrection or re-creation is confined to 
the human animal, the answer must be —that 
more than this has not been revealed. And 
so tar all Christians will Join assent. But 
some have added, and In my opinion much tu 
their credit, that they hope it may be tlie 
case with the brutes lilEewise, as they see no 
sufficient reason to the contrary. And truly 
upon their scheme I agree with theiXL P'or 
if man be no other or nobler creature essen- 
tially than he Is represented in their <jrsiem, 
the meanest reptile, that maps out its path on 
the earth by lines of slime, must be of equal 
worth and respectability, not only in the 
sight of the Holy One, but by a strange con- 
tradiction even before man's own reason. 
For remove all the sources of esteem and the 
love founded on esteem, and whatever ehe 
presupposes a will and therein a possible 
transcendence to ttie material world, man- 
kind as far as my experience has extendnl 
(and 1 am leas than the least of many whom 
1 could cite as having formed the very same 
Judgment) are on the whole distit^piished 
from tlie otb^ beasts incomparably more to 
their disadvantage, bv lying, treachery, in- 
gratitude, massacre, thirst of blood, and by 
sensualities which both in sort and degree it 
would be lilwlling their brother-beasts to cull 
bestial, than to their advantage by a greater 
extent of intellect. And what indeed, ab- 
stracted from the free-will, could this intellect 
be but a more showy instinct? of more 
various application htdeed, but far less se- 
cure, useful, or adi4>ted to its pnrposes, than 
the instinct of birds, insects, and the like. In 
short, as i have elsewhera observed, compar(>d 
with the wiles and factories of the spkter, ur 
with the cunning of the fox, it would be but 
a more efflorescent, and for that very cause a 
less efficient, salt to preserve the hog from 
putrifying before its destined boor. 

Weil may the words of Isaiah be applied 
and addressed to the teachers and followers of 
this sect, or rather, 1 would say, to their 
tenets as personified—" The word of tlie Lord 
was unto them, precept upon precept, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little, that 
they might go and fetll backward, and be 
broken and snared. Wherefore hear the 
word of the Lord, ye SGurnful men tliut ruia 
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sels, and fragments for the support of doctrines which they had 

, learned beforehand from the higher oracle of their own natural 
common sense. Sanctas Scripivras frustani vi fruatrent. Through 
the gracious dispensations of Providence a complexity of circum- 
stances may co-operate as antidotes to a noxious principle, and 

^ realise the paradox of a very good man under a very eyil faith. 
It is not denied, that a Socinian may be as honest, useful, and 
benevolent a character as any of his neighbours ; and if he thinks 
more, and derives a larger portion of his pleasures from intel- 

L lectual sources, he is likely to be more so. But in such instances, 
and I am most willing to bear witness from my own experience 
that they are not infrequent, the fruit is from the grafts, not 
from the tree. The native produce is, or would be, an intriguing. 

; overbearing, scornful, and worldly disposition : and in point of 
fact it is the only schenie of religion that inspires in its adherents 
a contempt for the understandings of all who differ from them. 
But be this as it may, and whatever be its effects, it is not pro- 

- bable that Christianity will have any direct influence on men who 
pay it no other compliment than that of calling by its name the 
previous dictates and decisions of their own mother- wit. 

But the more numerous class is of those who do not trouble 
themsdves at all with religious matters, which they resign to the 
clergyman of the parish. But while not a few among these men 
consent to pray and hear by proxy, and while others, more at- 
tentive to the prudential advantages of a decorous character, yield 
the customary evidence of their church-membership, but, this 
performed, are at peace with themselves, and 

I *< think their Sunday's task 

As much M God or man can fairly ask;" 

there exists amongst the most respectable laity of our cities and 
g great towns an active, powerful, and enlarging minority, whose 
industry, while it enriches their families, is at the same time a 
support to the revenue, and not seldom enlivens their whole 
neighbourhood : men whose lives are free from all disreputable 
^ infirmities, and of whose activity in the origination, patronage, 
and management both of charitable and of religious associations, 
— who must not have read or heard P and who that has, will dare 
deny to be most exemplary P After the custom of our forefathers, 
and their pure household religion,* these, in so many respects 



this people ! Because ye have said. We have shorter than that a man can stretch himself 

made a covenant with death, and with hell upon it, and the covering narrower than that 

are we at agreement! Your covenant with he can wrap himself in it." -Isaiah ^(xviii. 
death shall be annulled, and your agreement * And pure religion breathing bousehold 
with hell aha 1 not stand. Fur your bed \i> laws.— WourawoiTii. 
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estimable penonB, are for the greater part in the habit of haYing^ 
family prajer and a portion of Scriptm*e read every morning and 
eyening. In this class, with sach changes or substitutions as the 
peculiar tenets of the sect require, we must include the sensible, 
orderly, and beneficent Society of the Friends, more commonly 
called Quakers. Here then, if anywhere (that is, in any class of 
men, for the present argument is not concerned with indiiddnals), 
we-may expect to find Christianity tempering commercial avidity 
and sprinkling its holy damps on the passion of accumulation. 
This, I say, we might expect to find, if an undoubting belief in 
the threats and promises of Revelation, and a consequent regu- 
larity of personal, domestic, and social demeanour, sufficed to 
constitute that Christianity the power and privilege of which is 
so to renew and irradiate the whole intelligential and moral life 
of man, as to overcome the spirit of the world. (St. John, 
Epistle I.) If this, the appointed test, were found wanting, 
shonld we not be forced to apprehend, nay, are we not compelled 
to infer, that the spirit of prudential motive, however ennobled by 
the magnitude and awfulness of its objects,* and though, as the 
termination of a lower, it may be the commencement (and not 
seldom the occasion) of an higher state, is not, even in respect of 
m(»rality itself, that abiding and continuous principle of action, 
which is either one with the faith spoken of by St. Paul, or its 
immediate offspring. It cannot be that npirU of obedience to the 
commands of Christ, by which the soul dwelleth in Him, and He 
in it (1 John iii. 4), and which our Saviour himself announces 

* And in this alone the late Dr. Patey, by a torment and our expectation of pleasure from 

use of terms altogether arbitrary, plaees the an infinitely powerful Being, we are under 

diiitinctioD between prudence and virtue, the a prudential oollgation of actii^ towards our 

former being self-love in its application to the neighbours as if we loved them equally with 

sum* of pabi and pleasura tnat is likely to ourselves: but ultimately and in very truth 

result to us, as the consequence of our actions, to love ourselves only. And this is the work, 

in the presa>t life only ; while the latter is this the system of moral and political phi- 

tbesameself-Iovethat, together with the pre- losophy cited as highest authority in our 

sent consequences of our actions, takes in senate and courts of Judicature I And (still 

likewise the more important enjoyments or worse ihis is the text-book for the moral 

sufferings which, according as we obey or lectures at one of our Universities, justly the 

disobey His known commands, God has most celebrated for scientific ardour and 

promised to bestow, or threatened to inflict, manly thinking. Tis not without a pang of 

on us in the life to come. According to this filial sorrow that the writer makes this 

writer, it beecnnes Uie duty of a rational free acknowledgment, which nothing could have 

agent (it would be moreperUnent to say, of a extorted from liim but the strongest convic- 

sentient animal capable of forecast) to reduce tlon of the mischievous and debasing tenden- 

his will to an habitual coincidence with hia cies of that wide-spread qrstem, in which the 

TWflon, on DO other ground, but because he works of Dr. Paley (his Sermons excepted) 

believes that Gkid is able and determined act not the less pernicious part, because the 

either to gratify or to torment him. Thus, most decorous and plausible. The &llacious 

the great principle of the Gospel, that we are sophistry of the grounding principle in thia 

bound to love our nei^^bours as ounielves and whole system has been oetected by Dee 

Bod above all, must, if translated Into a con- Cartes and Bisiiop Butler : and of late yean^ 

sistency with this theory of enlightened self- with great ability andoriginaliiy, by Mr. W. 

jDve^ron thus: Oa the ground ut' our leaf of Haaliit. 
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Bm a being bom again. And this indispensable act, or iniluence, 
or impregnation, of which, as of a divine tradition, the eldest 
philosophy is not silent ; which flashed through the darkness of 
the pagan mysteries ; and which it was therefore a reproach to a 
noiaster in Israel, that he had not already known (St. John's Gospel, 
c. iii.)— this is elsewhere explained as a seed which, though of 
gradual development, did yet pot^itiaJly contain the essential 
form, not merely of a better, but of another life : amidst all the 
frailties and trajisient eclipses of mortality making, I repeat, the 
subjects of this regeneration not so properly better as other men< 
whom therefore the world could not but hate, as aliens. Its own 
native growth, however, improved by cultivation (whether through 
the agency of blind sympathies, or of an intelligent s^-interest, 
the utmost heights to which the worldly life can ascend), the world 
has always been ready and willing to acknowledge and admire. 
They are of the world : therefore speak they out of the heart of the 
world (cfc Tov Kofrfiw) and the world heareth them. (1 John iv.) 

To abstain from acts of wrong and violence, to be moreover 
industrious, useful, and of seemly bearing, are qualities presup- 
posed in the Gk>spel code, as the preliminary conditions rather 
than the prop^ and peculiar effects of Christianity. But they 
are likewise qualities so palpably indispensable to the temporal 
interests of mankind that, if we except the brief frenzies of revo- 
lutionary riot, there never was a time in which the world did not 
profess to reverence them : nor can we state any period in which 
a more than ordinary character for assiduity, regularity, and 
charitableness did not secure the world's praise and favour, and 
were not calculated to advance the individual's own worldly in- 
terests: provided only, that his manners and professed tenets 
were those of some known and allowed body of men. 

I ask, then, what is the fact? We are — and, till its good puiv 
poses, which are many, have been all achieved, and we can become 
something better, long may we continue such! — a busy, enter- 
prising, and commercial nation. The habits attached to this 
character must, if there exist no adequate counterpoise, inevitably 
lead us under the specious names of utility, practical knowledge, 
and so forth, to look at all things through the medium of the 
market, and to estimate the worth of all pursuits and attainments 
by their marketable value. In this does the spirit of trade con- 
sist. Now would the general experience bear us out in the asser- 
tion that, amid the absence or declension of all other antagonist 
forces, there is found in the very circle of the trading and opulent 
^i&mselves, in the increase, namely, of religious professors among 
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them, a spring of resistance to the excess of the commercial im- 
petus, from the impressive example of their unworldly feelings 
evidenced by their moderation in worldly pursuits ? I fear that 
we may anticipate the answer, wherever the religious zeal of such 
pix>f essors does not likewise manifest itself, by the glad devotion 
of as large a portion of their time and industry as the duty of 
providing a fair competence for themselves and their families 
leaves at their own disposal, to the comprehension of those in- 
spired writings and the evolution of those pregnant truths which 
are proposed for our earnest, sedulous research, in order that by 
occupying our understandings they may more and more assimilate 
our affections. I fear that the inquiring traveller would more 
of t^ hear of zealous religionists who have read (and as a duty too 
and with all due acquiescence) the prophetic, " Woe to them that 
join house to house and lay field to field, that they may be alone 
in the land !" and yet find no object deform the beauty of the 
prospect from their window or even from their castle turrets so 
annoyingly as a meadow not their own, or a field under plough- 
ing with Uie beam-end of the plough in the hands of its humble 
owner ! I fear that he must too of t«n make report of men lawful 
in their dealings, scriptural in their language, alms-givers, and 
patrons of Sunday schools, who are yet resistless and overawing 
bidders at all land auctions in their neighbourhood, who Hve in 
the centre of farms without leases, and tenants without attach- 
ments ! Or if his way should lie through our great towns and 
manufacturing districts, instances would grow cheap with him of 
wealthy religious practitioners, who never travel for orders with- 
out cards of edification in prose aiid verse, and small tracts of 
admonition and instruction, all " plain and easy, and suited to the 
meanest capacities ;" who pray daily, as the first act of the morn- 
ing and as the last of the evening. Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil; and employ all the interval with aiv 
edge of appetite keen as the scythe of death in the pursuit of yet 
more and yet more of a temptation so perilous, that (as they have 
full often read, and heard read, without the least questioning, or 
whisper of doubt) no power short of Omnipotence could make 
their deliverance from it credible or conceivable. Of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, there is not one in existence or on record 
whose whole scheme of faith and worship was so expressly framed 
for the one purpose of spiritualizing the mind and of abstracting 
it from the vanities of the world, as the Society of Friends ! not 
one, in which the church members are connected, and their pro- 
fessed principles enforced, by so effective and wonderful a form 
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of discipline. But in the zeal of their founders and first proselytes 
for perfect spirituality they excluded from their system all minis- 
ters specially trained and educated for the ministry, with all pro- 
fessional theologians : and they omitted to provide for the raising 
up among themselves any other established class of learned 
men, as teachers and schoolmasters, for instance, in their stead. 
Even at this day, though the Quakers are in general remarkably 
shrewd and intelligent in all worldly concerns, yet learning, and 
more particularly theological learning, is more rare among them 
in proportion to their wealth and rank in life, and held in less 
value, than among any other known sect of Christians. What 
has been the result? If the occasion permitted, I could dilate 
with pleasure on their decent manners and decorous morals, as 
individaals, and their exemplary and truly illustrious philan- 
thropic efforts as a body. From all the gayer and tinsel vanities 
of the world their discipline has preserved them, and the English 
character owes to their example some part of its manly plainness 
in externals. But my argument is confined to the question, 
whether religion in its present state and under the present con- 
ceptions of its demands and pm^poses does, even among the most 
religious, exeAt any efficient force of control over the commercial 
spirit, the excess of which we have attributed, not to the extent 
and magnitude of the commerce itself, but to the absence or 
imperfection of its appointed checks and counter-agents. Now as 
the system of the Friends in its first intention is of all others 
most hostile to worldly-mindedness on the one hand, and as, on 
the other, the adherents of this system both in confession and 
practice confine Christianity to feelings and motives, they may 
be selected as representatives of the strict but unstudied and un- 
inquiring religionists of every denomination. Their characteristic 
propensities will supply, therefore, no xmf air test for the degree 
of resistance which our present Christianity is capable of oppos- 
ing to the cupidity of a trading people — tibat species of Chris- 
tianity I mean, which, as far as knowledge and the faculties of 
thought are concerned — ^which, as far as the growth and grandeur 
of the intellectual man is in question — ^is to be learnt extempore ! 
A Christianity poured in on the catechumen all and all at once, 
as from a shower-bath: and which, whatever it may be in the 
heart, yet for- the understanding and reason is from boyhood 
onward a thing past and perfected! If the almost universal 
opinion be tolerably correct, the question is answered. But I by 
no means appropriate the remark to the wealthy Quakers, or even 
apply it to ^em in any particular or eminent sense* when I say tnat» 
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often as the motlej reflexes of mj ezperleuoe move in long prcx^es* 
sion of manifold groups before me, the difltinguished and world- 
honoured company of ChristiiLn mammonists appear to th« eye of 
my imagination as a drove of camels heavily laden, yet all at full 
speed, and each in the confident exp'Hstation of passing through the 
eye of the needle, without stop or halt, both beast and baggage. 

Not without an uneasy reluctance have I ventured to tell the 
truth on this subject, lest I should be charged with the indulgence 
of a satirical mood and an uncharitable spleen. But my conscience 
bears me witness, and I know myself too near the grave to trifle 
with its name, that I am solely actuated by a sense of the exceed- 
ing importance of the subject at the present moment. I feel it an 
awful duty to exercise the honest liberty of free utterance in so 
dear a concernment as that of preparing my country for a change 
in its external relations, which must come sooner or later; which 
I believe to have already commenced ; and that i^ will depend on 
the presence or absence of a corresponding change in the mind of 
the nation, and above all in the aims and ruling opinions of our 
gentry and moneyed men, whether it is to cast down our str^igth 
and prosperity, or to fix them on a firmer and more august basis. 
" Surely to every good and peaceable man it must in nature needs 
be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and molester of thousands ; 
but when God commands to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous 
or a jarring blast, it Hes not in man's will what he shall say and 
what he shall conceaL" 

That my complaints, both in this and in my former Lay Sermon, 
concerning the same errors, are not grounded on any peculiar no- 
tions of mine, the following remarks of a great and good man, not 
less illustrious ior his piety and fervent zeal as a Christian than 
for his acuteness and profundity as a philosopher, may, perhaps, 
be accepted as proof. 

" Prevailing studies," he observes, " are of no small consequence 
to a state, the religion, manners, and civil govemm^t of a 
coimtry ever taking some bias from its philosophy, which affects 
not oidy the minds of its professors and students, but also the 
opinions of all the better sort, and the practice of the whole 
people, remotely and consequentially indeed, though not incon- 
siderably. Have not the doctrines of necessity and materialism, 
with the consequent denial of man's responsibility, of his corrupt 
and fallen nature, and of the whole scheme of Ked^nption by the 
incarnate Word, gained ground during the general passion for 
the coi'puscularian and experimental philosophy which hath pre- 
vailed about a century ? This, indeed, might usefully enough 
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have employed some share of the leisure and curiosity of in- 
qaisitiye persons. But when it entered the seminaries of learning 
as a necessary accomplishment and as the most important part of 
knowledge, by engrossing men's thoughts and fixing their minds 
so much on corporeal objects, it hath, however undesignedly, not a 

^ little indisposed them for spiritual, moral, and intellectual matters. 
Certainly, had the philosophy of Pythagoras and Socrates pre- 
vailed in this age, we should not have seen interest take so 
general and fast hold on the minds of men. But while the em- 

;. ployment of the mind on things purely intellectual is to most men 
irksome, whereas the sensitive powers, by our constant use of 
them, acquire strength, the objects of sense are too often counted 
the chief good. For these things men fight, cheat, and scramble. 

^ Therefore, in order to tame mankind and introduce a sense of 
virtue, the best human means is to exercise their understanding, 
to give them a glimpse of a world superior to the sensible ; and 
while they take pains to cherish and maintain the animal life, to 
teach them not to neglect the intellectual. 

" It might very well be thought serious trifling to tell my readers 
that the greatest men had ever a high esteem for Plato ; whose 
writings are the touchstone of a hasty and shallow mind ; whose 
philosophy, the admiration of ages; supplied patriots, magistrates, 
and lawgivers, to the most flourishing states, as well fathers to the 
Church and doctors to the schools. In these days the depths of that 
old learning are rarely fathomed : and yet it were happy for these 
lands if our young nobility and gentry, instead of modem maxims, 
would imbibe the notions of the great men of antiquity. But in 
these free-thinking times, many an empty head is shook at Aristotle 
and Plato : and the writings of these celebrated ancients are by 
most men treated on a level with the dry and barbarous lucubra- 

r tions of the schoolmen. It may, however, be modestly presumed 
tliat there are not many among us, even of those that are called 
the better sort, who have more sense, virtue, and love of their 
country than Cicero, who in a letter to Atticus could not forbear 

. exclaiming, Socraiies et Soeraiid Viri I nunquaiw vohis gratiam 
referam. Would to God many of our countrymen had the same 
obligations to those Socratic writers ! Certainly, where the people 
are well educated, the art of piloting a state is best learnt from 
the writings of Plato, But among a people void of discipline, 
and a gentry devoted to vulgar cares and views, Plato, Pytha- 
goras, and Aristotle themselves, were they living, eould do but 
little good.'' 

' Thus, then, of the three most approved antagonists to the 

2 E 
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spirit of barter, and tke accompanying disposition to overvalue 
riclies with all the means and tokens thereof — of the three fittest 
and most likely checks to this tendency, namely, the feeling of 
ancient birth and the respect paid to it by the commnnity at 
large; a genuine intellectaal philosophy, with an accredited, 
learned, and philosophic class; and, lastly, religion; we have 
found the first declining, the second not existing, and the third 
efficient, indeed, in many respects and to many excellent purposes, 
only not in this particular direction : the religion here spoken 
of having long since parted company with that inquisitive and 
bookish theology which tends to defraud the student of his 
worldly wisdom, inasmuch as it diverts his mind from the accu- 
mulation of wealth by pre-occupying his thoughts in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. For the religion of best repute among us 
holds all the truths of Scripture and all the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity so very transcendent, or so very easy, as to make study and 
research either vain or needless. It professes, therefore, to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness alone, and the rewards of the 
righteous ; and thus habitually taking for granted all truths of 
spiritual import, leaves the understanding vacant and at leisure 
for a thorough insight into present and temporal interests, which, 
doubtless, is the true reason why its followers are in general such 
shrewd, knowing, wary, well-informed, thrifty, and thriving men 
of business. But this is likewise the reason why it neither does 
nor can check or circumscribe the spirit of barter; and to the 
consequent monopoly which this commercial spirit possesses must 
its overbalance be attributed, not to the extent or magnitude of 
the commerce itself. 

Before I enter on the result assigned by me as the chief ulti- 
mate cause of the present state of the country, and as the main 
ground on which the immediate occasions of the general distress 
have worked, I must entreat my readers to reflect that the spirit 
of trade has been a thing of insensible growth; that whether it 
be enough, or more or less than enough, is a matter of relative 
rather than of positive determination; that it depends on the 
degree in which it is aided or resisted by all the other tendencies 
that co-exist with it ; and that in the best of times this spirit may 
be said to Hve on a narrow isthmus between a sterile desert and a 
stormy sea, still threatened and encroached on either by the too 
much or the too Uttle. As the argument does not depend on any 
precise accuracy in the dates, I shall assume it to have commenced, 
as an influencing part of the national character, with the institu- 
tion of the funds in the reign of William the Third; and from the 
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peace of Aiz-la-Gliapelle in 1748, to have been hurrying onwaixi 
to its TnaTimnm, which it seems to have attained daring the late 
war. The short interruptions may be well represented as a few 
steps backward, that it might leap forward with an additional 
momentom. The words, old and modem, then and now, are 
^applied by me, the latter to the whole period since the Revolution, 
and the former to the interval between this epoch and the Bef or- 
mation; the one from 1460 to 1680, the other from 1680 to * tie 
present time. 

. Having premised this explanation, I can now return an intel- 
Ugible answer to a question that will have arisen in the reader's 
mind during his perusal of the last three or four pages. How, it 
will be objected, does all this apply to the present times in parti- 
^culair? When was the industrious part of mankind not attached 
to the pursuits most likely to reward their industry P Was the 
wish to make a fortune, or, if you prefer an invidious phrase, the 
lust of lucre, less natural to our forefathers than to their descend- 
ants ? If you say that, though a not less frequent or less powerful 
passion with them than with us, it yet met with a more frequent 
and more powerful check, a stronger and more advanced boundary- 
line, in the religion of old times, and in the faith, fashion, habits, 
and authority of the religious : in what did this difference consist ? 
and in what way did these points of difference act P If, indled, the 
antidote in question once possessed virtues which it no longer 
possesses, or not in the same degree, what is the ingredient, 
either added, omitted, or diminished since that tune, which can 
hare rendered it less efficacious now than then P 
' Well (I might reply), grant all this : and let both the profes- 
sion and the professors of a spiritual principle, as a counterpoise 
to the worldly weights at the other end of the balance, be sup- 
^posed much the same in the one period as in the other. Assume, 
for a moment, that I can establish neither the fact of its lesser 
efficiency, nor any points of difference capable of accounting for 
it. Yet it might stiQ be a sufficient answer to this objection that, 
^ the commerce of the country, and with it the spirit of oom- 
merce, has increased fifty-fold since the commencement of the 
latter period, it is not enough that the counter-weight should be 
as great as it was in the former period : to remain the same in its 
effect, it ought to have become very much greater. But though 
this be a consideration not less important than it is obvious, yet I 
lie not purpose to rest in it. I affirm that a difference may be 
eliown, and of no trifling importance as to that one pointy to 
irhich my present argument is confined. For let it be remem* 
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bered that it is not to any extraordinary influences of the religious 
principle that I am referring, not to rolontary porerfcy, or seques- 
tration from social and active life, or schemes of mortification. I 
speak of religion merely as I should of any worldly object, which, 
as far as it employs and interests a man, leaves less room in his 
mind for other pursuits : except that this must be more especially 
the case in the instance of religion, because beyond all other inte- 
rests it is calculated to occupy the whole mind, and employ suc- 
cessively all the faculties of man; and because the objects which 
it presents to the imagination as well as to the intellect cannot be 
actually contemplated, much less can they be the subject of fre- 
quent meditation, without dimming the lustre ai^d blunting the 
i-ays of all rival attractions. It is well known, and has been 
observed of old, that poetry tends to render its devotees • careless 
of money and outward appearances, while philosophy inspires a 
contempt of both as objects of desire or admiration. But religion 
is the poetry and philosophy of all mankind; unites in itself 
whatever is most exceUent in either, and, while it at* one and the 
same time calls into action and suppHes with the noblest materials 
both the imaginative and the intellective faculties, superadds the 
interests of the most substantial and home-felt reality to both, to 
the poetic vision and the philosophic idea. But in order to pro- 
duce a similar effect it must act in a Bimilar way : it must reign 
in the thoughts of a man, and in the powers akin to thought, as 
well as exercise an admitted influence over his hopes and fears, 
and through these on his deliberate and individual acts. 

Now as my first presumptive proof of a difference (I might 
almost have said, of a contrast) between the religious character of 
the period sinbe the Revolution, and that of the period from the 
accession of Edward the Sixth to the abdication of the second 
James, I refer to the sermons and to the theological works gene- 
rally of the latter period. It is my full conviction, that in any 
half dozen sermons of Dr. Donne, or Jeremy Taylor, there are 
more thoughts, more facts and images, more excitements to in- 
quiry and intellectual effort, than are presented to the congrega- 
tions of the present day in as many churches or meetings during 
twice as many months. Yet both these were the most popular 
preachers of their times, were heard with enthusiasm by crowded 

* Hie error tamen et levis hoc intama Non fraudem socio puerow inoogUat 

quantcu ' vUam 

Virtutes ha^jecU^ iic cMige t vaiia avarm Pupillo ; vivit sUiquis et pane Mecundo ; 

Non tenure est cmimus ; verstis atnai, hoc MUiticB quamguam piger et malus, utUU 

studetwnum; urbi. 

DetrinmUa, fugas tervorum, incendia Hobat. Bpot. iL 1. 

ridet; 
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and promiscuous audiences, and the effect produced hj theit 

> eloquence was held in reverential and affectionate remembrance by 
manj attendants on their ministry, who, like the pious Isaac 
Walton, were not themselves men of learning or education. In 
addition to this fact, think likewise on the large and numerous 

^ editions of massy, closely printed folios : the impressions so large 
and the editions so numerous, that all the industry of destruction 

I for the last hundred years has but of late sufficed to make them 
rare. . Prom the long list select those works alone which we 

' know to have been the most current and favourite works of their 
day : and of these again no more than may well be supposed to 
have had a place in the scantiest libraries, or perhaps, with the 
Bible and Common Prayer Book, to have formed the library of 
their owner. Yet on the single shelf so filled we should find 
almost every possible question that could interest or instruct a 
reader whose whole heart was in his religion, discussed with a 
conunand of intellect that seems to exhaust all the learning and 
logic, all the historical and moral relations, of each several sub- 
ject. The very length of the discourses, with which these " rich 
souls of wit and knowledge " fixed the eyes, ears, and hearts of 
their crowded congregations, are a source of wonder now-a-days, 
and (we may add) of self -congratulation, to many a sober Chris- 
tian, who forgets with what delight he himself has listened to a 
two hours' harangue on a loan or tax, or at the trial of some 
remarkable cause or culprit. The transfer of the interest makes 
and explains the whole difference. Por though much may be 

^ fairly charged on the Revolution in the mode of preaching as well 
as in the matter, since the fresh morning and fervent noon of the 
B,ef ormation, when there was no need to visit the conventicles of 
fanaticism in order to 

" See God's ambassador in the pulpit stand, 
Vl^'here they could take notes from his look and hand ; 
And from his speaking action bear away 
More sermon than our preachers use to say;" 

' jet this too must be referred to the same change in the habits of 
men's minds — a change that involves both the shepherd and the 
flock : though, like many other effects, it tends to reproduce and 
strengthen its own cause. 

The last point to which I shall appeal is the warmth and fre- 
quency of the religious controversies during the former of the two 
periods; the deep interest excited by them among all but the 
lowest and most ignorant classes; the importance attached to 
them by the very highest; the number, and in many instances the 
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IranBoendeiit merit, of the controyersial pnblicationB — in sHorti 
the rank and Talue assigned to polemic dhrinity. The subjects of 
the oontroTendes may or may not have been trifling; the warmth 
with which they were conducted may have been disproportionate 
and indecorous ; and we may have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that the age in which we liye is grown more indulgent and less 
captious. The fact is introduced not for its own sake, but as a 
symptom of the general state of men's feelings, as an evidence of 
the direction and main channel, in which the thoughts and inte- 
rests of men were then flowing. We all know, that lovers are apt 
to take offence and wrangle with each other on occasions that 
perhaps are but trifles, and which assuredly would app^ur such to 
those who had never been under the influence of a similar passion 
These quarrels may be no proofs of wisdom; but still in the im- 
perfect state of our nature the entire absence of the same, and 
this too on far more serious provocations, would excite a strong 
suspicion of a comparative indifference in the feelings of the 
-parties towards each other, who can love so cooUy where they 
profess to love so welL I shall believe our present religious] 
tolerancy to proceed from the abundance of our charity and gcoft 
sense, when I can see proofs that we are equally cool and f orbe^ir 
ing, as litigators and political partisans. And I must again 
entreat my reader to recollect, that the present argument is exclu- 
sively concerned with the requisite correctives of the commercial 
spirit, and with religion therefore no otherwise than as a counter- 
charm to the sorcery of wealth : and my main position is, that 
neither by reasons drawn from the nature of the human mind, 
or by facts of actual experience, are we justified in expecting this 
from a religion which does not employ and actuate the under- 
standings of men, and combine their affections with it as a sy sten 
of truth gradually and progressively manifesting itself to the 
intellect; no less than as a system of motives and moral com- 
mands learnt as soon as heard, and containing nothing but what is 
plain and easy to the lowest capacities. Hence it is, that objects, 
the ostensible principle of which I have felt it my duty to oppose 
(vide the Statesman's Manttal, p. 328), and objects the which, 
and the measures for the attainment of which, possess my good 
wishes and have had the humble tribute of my public advocation 
and applause — ^I am here alluding to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society — ^may yet converge, as to the point now in question. 
They may, both alike, be symptoms of the same predominant dis- 
position to that Coalition system in Christianity, for the expres- 
sion of which theologians have invented or appropriated the term 
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Synore^um :* althoogli the former may be an ominous, the latter 
an anspicions symptom, thongh the one may be worse from bad, 
^v^liile the other is an instance of good educed from evil. Nay, I 
^will dare confess, that I know not how to think otherwise, when 
I hear a Bishop of an established Ghnrch publicly ezdaim (and 
not viewing it as a lesser inconvenience to be endured for the 
attainment of a far greater good, bnt as a thing desirable and to 
l>e 1 referred for its own sake), " No notes ! No comment ! Distri- 
l>ute the Bible and the Bible only among the poor !" — a declara- 
tion, which from any lower quarter I should have been under the 
temptation of attributing either to a fanatical notion of imme- 
diate illumination superseding the necessity of human teaching, 
or to an ignorance of difficulties which (and what more worthy P) 
liaye successfully employed all the learning, sagacity, and un- 
wearied labours of great and wise men and eminent servants of 
Christ during all the ages of Christianity, and will doubtless 
continue to jieid new fruits of knowledge and insight to a long 
series of f oUowers.t 

^ough an overbalance of the commercial spirit is involved in 
the deficiency of its counter-weights, yet the facts that exemplify 

* C^mentia Evangdica (writes a German credit, which (my oonsdence bears me wit- 
theologian of the last century) qucui matrana new) 1 am entitled to claim, for all the moral 
habenda eUt purwri* doctrinoB cu$to8, mitis feelings expressed in that exquisite passage. 
quidem, at aedula tamen, at vigUatUf at The following paragraph I extract firom a 
geduetorum impatient. Ule vera SyneretU- volume of my own, which has been long 
«i»ur, quern La^xiiceni apud vo8 tantopore printed, for the greater part, and which will, 
coUaudant, nusquam a me nisi maretrix I trust, now be soon published. 
audiet,fdei vd pigra vd status sui ignara " All my experience from my first entrance 
proles, posUa OMtem indolis secularis gene- into life to the present hour is in &vour of 
trio, et quAeum nee sincera fides, nee gen- the warning maxim, ^t Uie man who 
uina oaxitas oommorari feret. opposes in toto the political or religious 

TVatisIation.— The true Gtospel spirit of sealots of his age, is safer from their obloquy 

toleration we should regard as a matron, a than he who differs from them in any one or 

kind and gentle guardian indeed of the pure two pohits or perhaps only in degree. I^ 

doctrine, but sedulous, bnt vigilant, but im- that transfer of the feelii^s of private life 

patient of seducers. This Syncreti:»m, on the into the discussions of public questions, which 

contrary, whidi the Laodiceans amongst is the queen bee in Uie hive of party fanati- 

us Join in extolling so highly, diall no where cism, the partisan has more sympathy with 

hear fixnn me other or better name than that an intemperate opposite than with a mode- 

of luurlot, the offq>ring of a belief either rate Friend. We now ei^oy an intermission, 

slothful or ignorant of its own condition, and and long may it continue I In addition to 

then tfie parent of worldly-mindedness, and fu higher anid more important merits, our 

with whom therefore neither sincere faith nor predent Bible Societies, and other numerous 

genuine charity will endure to associate. associations for national or duultaUe objects^ 

t r am well aware, that by these open may serve perhaps to carry off the super- 
avowals, that with mudi to honour and fluous activity and fervour of stirring minds in 
praise in many, there is something to correct innocent hyperboles and the bustle of manage- 
in all, parties, I shall provoke many enemies ment. But the poison-tree is not dead, 
and make never a friend. If 1 dared abstain, though the sap may for a season have sub- 
bow gladly diould I have so done ! Would sided to its roots. At least, let us not be lulled 
tbat the csndid part of my Judges would p^ into such a notion of our entire security, as 
ruse or re-peruse the affecting and most not to keep watch and ward, tsren on our 
eloquent introductory pages of Milton's best feeUngs. 1 have seen gross intolerance 
lecond book of bis " KeaiBon of Church shown in support of toleration ; sectariaa 
Ouvtenuneat urged, kc :" and give me the antipathy most obtrusively dit^layed in th« 
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the mode and extent of its operation will afford a more direct and 
satisfactory kind of proof. And first I am to speak of this over- 
balance as displayed in the commercial world itself. But as this 
is the first, so is it for my present purpose the least important 
point of view. A portion of the facts belonging to this division 
of the subject I lutve already noticed, pp. 397, 398 ; and for the 
remainder let the following suffice as the substitute or representa- 
tive. The moral of the tale I leave to the reader's own reflec- 
tions. Within the last sixty years, or perhaps a somewhat larger 
period (for I do not pretend to any nicety of dates, and the docu- 
ments are 'of easy access), there have occurred, at intervals of 
about twelve or thirteen years each, certain periodical revolutions 
of credit. Yet revolution is not the precise word. To state the 
thing as it is, I ought to have said, certain gradual expansions of 
credit ending in sudden contractions, or, with equal propriety, 
ascensions to a certain utmost possible height, which has been 
different in each successive instance ; but in every instance the 
attainment of this, its ne phis idtra, has been instantly announced 
by a rapid series of explosions (in mercantile language, a crash), 
and a consequent precipitation of the general system. For a short 
time this Icarian * credit, or rather this illegitimate offspring of 
confidence, to which it stands in the same relation as Fhaethon to 
his parent god in the old fable, seems to lie stunned by the fall ; 
but soon recovering, again it strives upward, and having once 
more regained its mid-region, 

" Thenoe many a league. 
As in a cloudy chair, ascendtog rides 
Aadadoufl!" Paradob Lost 

till at the destined zenith of its vaporous exaltation, " all unawares^ 
fluttering its pennons vain, plump down it drops !*' Or that I may 
descend myself to the " cool element of prose," alarm and suspi- 
cion gradually diminish into a judicious circumspectness ; but by 
little and little, circumspection gives way to the desire and emu- 
lous ambition of doing business ; till impatience and incaution ou 
one side, tempting and encouraging headlong adventure, want of 

promotion of an midistingaiahlxig oomprehen- the sea, from him named the Icarian Sea."— 

sion of sects ; and acts of crudty (1 nad al- Ainswobth. By taming back to the word 

most said of treadiery), committed in fartlier- Daedalus, the reader will find such a striking 

ance of an ol^Ject vitally important to the and ingenious allegory of the manufacturing 

cause of humanity; and all this by men too system, its connections with a forced or con- 

of naturally kind dispoeitions and exemplary traband trader and its snccesafal evasions of 

coDAnclL"—Biographm LiterariOt or SkUcku what has been lately called the continental 

of my Literary L{fe and Opiniont, p. 92. system, as may induce him to forgive the 

* " Icarus, Son of Daedalus, who flying with triteness and bchool-boy character wMch all 

bis father from Crete flew too high, whereby allusions of this sort have at first sicht foe a 

the sun melting his waxen wing» he fell into sensibte mind. 
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principle, and confederacies of false credit on the other, the more- 
ments of trade become yearly gayer and giddier, and end at length 
in a Yortex of hopes and hazards, of blinding passions and blind 
practices, which should have been left, where alone they ought ever 
to have been found, among the wicked lunacies of the gaming-table. 

I am not ignorant that the power and circumstantial prosperity 
of the nation has been increasing during the same period, with an 
accelerated force unprecedented in any country, the population of 
which bore the same proportion to its productive soil : and partly, 
perhaps, even in consequence of this system. By facilitating the 
means of enterprise, it must have called into activity a multitude 
of enterprising individuals and a variety of talent that would 
otherwise have lain dormant : while by the same ready supply of 
excitements to labour, together with its materials and instruments, 
even an unsound credit has been able within a short time to * 
substantiate itself. We shall, perhaps, be told too that the very 
evils of this system, even the periodical crash itself, are to be 
regarded but as so much superfluous steam ejected by the escape 
pipes and safety valves of a self -regulating machine : and lastly, 
that in a free and trading country all things find their level. 

I have as little disposition as motive to recant the principles, 
which in many forms and through various channels I have 
laboured to propagate; but there is surely no inconsistency in 
yielding all due honour to the spirit of trade, and yet charging 
sundry evils, that weaken or reverse its blessings, on the over- 
balance of that spirit, taken as the paramount principle of action 
in the nation at large. Muc^ T still concede to the arguments for 
the present scheme of things as adduced in the preceding para- 
graph : but I likewise see, and always have seen, much that needs 
winnowing. Thus, instead of the position that all things find, it 
would be less equivocal and far more descriptive of the fact to say 
that things are always finding their level : which might be taken 
as the paraphrase or ironical definition of a storm, but would be 

* If by the display of forged bank notes a many doubled in value, by the agency of 
speculator should establish the beUef of his notes issued beyond tiie bonA fide capital of 
being a man of large fortune, and gain a tern- the bank or firm that circulated them, or at 
porary confidence m his own paper-money ; best on capital afloat and insecure, 
and if by large wages so paid he should sti- In this section of the present address, I 
mulate a number of indolent Highlanders to consider myself as having redeemed a pro- 
bring a tract of waste land into profitable mlse, made by me (November 1809) in the 
cultivation, the pnnnissory notes of the Essay " On Vulgar tkrcm concerning Taza- 
owner, which derived their first value from tion." Having demonstrated the favourable 
a delusion, would end in representing a real influences of the system " On our Political 
property, and this their own product A Strength and Circumstantial Prosperity," Tha 
most improbable case! In its accidental Friend added the following piedge: ''What 
features, 1 r^ly, rather than in its essentials, have been its injurious effects on our Utera* 
How many thousand acres have tieen re- ture. morals, and reUgions principles, I shal] 
tlaimed from utter unproductiveness, how hereafter develope with the same boldnesb." 
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■till more appropriate to the Mosaic obaoa ere its bmte tendenciea 
liad been enlightened by the Word (i. e. the commnnicatiye intel- 
ligence), and before the Spirit of Wisdom* mored on the level- 
finding waters. Bnt persons are not things — bnt man does not find 
ois lereL Neither in body nor in soul does the man find his levell 
After a hard and calamitons season, doling which the thonsand 
wheels of some vast manufactory had remained silent as a frozen 
waterfall, be it that plenty has retained and that trade has once 
more become brisk and stirring : go, ask the overseer, and qneetion 
the parish doctor, whether the workman's health and temperance 
with the staid and respectfnl manners best taught by the inward 
dignity of conacions self-support, have found tiieir level again P 
Alas ! I have more than once seen a group of children in Dorset- 
shire, during the heat of the dog-days, each with its little shoulders 
up to its ears, and its chest pinched inward — ^the very habit and 
fixtures, as it were, that had been impressed on their frames by 
the former ill-fed, Ul-dothed, and unfuelled winters. But as with 
the body, so or still worse with the mind. Nor is the effect con- 
fined to the labouring dasses, whom by an ominous but too appro- 
priate a change in our phraseology we are now accustomed to call 
the labouring poor. I cannot persuade myself that the frequency 
of failures wiUi all the disgraceful secrets of fraud and folly, of 
unprincipled vanity in expending and desperate speculation in 
retrieving, can be familiarised to the thoughts and experience of 
men, as matters of daily occurrence, without serious ix^ury to the 
moral sense : more especially in times when bankruptcies spread 
like a fever, at once contagious and epidemic ; swift too as the 
travel of an earthquake, that with one and the same chain of 
shocks opens the ruinous chasm in cities that have an ocean 
between them! — ^in times when the fate flies swifter than the 
fear, and yet the report that follows the flash has a min of its 
own, and arrives but to multiply the blow! — when princely 
capitals are often but the telegraphs of distant calamity: and 
still worse, when no man's treasure is safe who has adopted the 
ordinary means of safety, neither the high nor the humble; when 
the lord's rents and the farmer's store, entrusted perhaps but as 
yesterday, are asked after at closed doors ! — ^but worst of all, in 
its morsd influences as well as in the cruelty of suffering, when 
the old labourer's savings, the precious robberies of self-denial 
from every day's comfort; when the orphan's funds, the widow's 

• Ifi^la, wiedom (that is, reason in act centuries most oommooly sddremd SBd dis> 
srgy). was the name l^ which the €!bi1s- Mngnished the Holy OhosC 
and ChrisUau writers oi the three first 
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iiTslfliood, the fond confiding sister's humble fortune, are found 
among the victims to the remorseless mania of dishonest specu- 
lation, or to the desperate cowardice of embarrassment, and the 
dronken stupor of a usurious selfishness that for a few months* 
respite dares incur a debt of guilt and infamy, for which the 
graye itself can plead no statute of limitation. Name to me any 
revolution recorded in history that was not followed by a depra- 
vation of the national monds. The Boman character during 
the Triumvirate, and under Tiberius, the reign of Charles the 
Second, and Paris at the present moment, are obvious instances. 
What is the main cause? The sense of insecurity. On what 
ground, then, dare we hope that, with the same accompaniment, 
commercial revolutions should not produce the same effect in 
proportion to the extent of their sphere P 

But these blessings, with all the specific terms, into which this 
most comprehensive phrase is to be resolved P Dare we unpack 
the bales and cases so marked, and look at the articles, one by 
one P Increase of human life and increase of the means of life 
are, it is true, reciprocally cause and effect : and the genius of 
commerce and manufacture has been the cause of both to a degree 
that may well excite our wonder. But do the last results justify 
our exultation likewise P Human life, alas ! is but the malleable 
metal, out of which the thievish picklock, the slave's collar, and 
the assassin's stiletto are formed, as well as the clearing axe, the 
feeding ploughshare, the defensive sword, and the mechanic tooL 
But the subject is a painful one : and fortunately the labours of 
others, with the communications of medical men concerning the 
state of the manufacturing poor, have rendered it unnecessary. I 
will rather (thoughin strict method it should perhapsbereservedfor 
tha following head) relate a speech made to me near Fort Augustus, 
3A I was travelling on foot through the Highlands of Scotland. 
The speaker was an elderly and respectable widow, who expressed 
herself with that simple eloquence which strong feeling seldom 
fails to call forth in humble life, but especially in women. She 
spoke English, as indeed most Highlanders do who speak it at all, 
with a propriety of phrase and a discrimination of tone and em- 
phasis that more ilian compensated for the scantiness of her 
vocabulary. After an affecting account of her own wrongs and 
qectment (which however, she said, bore with comparative light- 
ness on her, who had had saved up for her a wherewithal to live, 
and was blessed with a son well to do in the world), she made a 
movement with her hand in a circle, directing my eye meanwhile 
to various objects as marking its outline : and then observed, 
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a deep sigh and a suppressed and slow yoice which she saddeniy 
raised and quickened after the first drop or cadence — "Within 
this space — ^how short a time back ! — ^there lived a hundred and, 
seyenly-three persons : and now there is only a shepherd, and an un- 
derling or two. Yes, sir! One hundred and seventy-three Christian 
souls, man, woman, boy, girl, and babe; and in abnost every home 
an old man by the fire-side, who would tell you of the troubles, 
before our roads were made ; and many a brave youth among them 
who loved the birthplace of his forefathers, yet would swing about 
his broad-sword and want but a word to march off to the battles 
over sea ; aye, sir, and many a good lass, who had a respect f oi 
herself. Well, but they are gone, and with them the bristled 
bear,* and ihe pink haver,t and the potato plot that looked as 
gay as any flower-garden with its blossoms ! I sometimes fancy 
that the very birds are gone — ^all but the crows and the gleads ! 
Well, and what then P Instead of us all, there is one shepherd man, 
and it may be a pair of small lads — and a many, many sheep ! 
And do you think, sir, that Grod allows of such proceedings P" 

Some days before this conversation, and while I was on the 
shores of the lioch Katrine.;}: I had heard of a sad counterpart to 
the widow's tale, and told with a far fiercer indignation, of a 
" Laird who had raised a company from the country round about, 
for the love that was borne to his name, and who gained high pre- 
ferment in consequence : and that it was but a small part of those 
that he took away whom he brought back again. And what were 
the thanks which the folks had both for those that came back with 
him, some blind and more in danger of blindness, and for those 
that had perished in the hospitals, and for those that fell in battle, 
fighting before or beside him P Why, that their fathers were all 
turned out of their farms before the year was over, and sent to 
wander like so many gipsies, imless they would consent to shed 
their gray hairs, at tenpence a day, over the new canals. Had 
there been a price set upon his head, and his enemies had been 
coming upon him, he needed but have whistled, and a hundred 
brave lads would have made a wall of flame round about him with 
the flash of their broad- swords ! Now if the French should come 
among us, as (it is said) they will, let him whistle to his sheep and 
see if they will fight for him !" The frequency with which I heard, 

* A species of barley. Moses recorded in English literature : while 

t A species of oats. the most learned of his readers must fed 

% The lake so widely celebrated since then gratefal for the mass of interesting and Ughly 

1^ a poet, to whose writii^^s a larger number instructive information scattered throu^bmut 

of persons have owed a lai^r portion of his works, in which respect Soathey is hli 

Innocent, refined, and heart-bettering amuse- only rival. 

ment iban perhaps to any favourite of the 
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during my solitary walk from the end of Loch Lomond to Liver- 
ness, confident expectations of the kind expressed ia his con- 
cluding words — ^nay, far too often eager hopes mingled with 
vindictive resolves — I spoke of with complaint and regret to an 
elderly man, whom by his dress and way of speaking I took to be 
a schoolmaster. Long shall I recollect his reply : " O, sir, it kills 
a man's love for his country, the hardships of life coming by change 
and with injustice!'' I was some time afterwards told by a 
very sensible person who had studied the mysteries of political 
economy, and was therefore entitled to be listened to, that more 
food was produced in consequence of this revolution, that the 
mutton must be eat somewhere, and what difference where P If 
three were fed at Manchester instead of two at Glencoe or the 
Trosachs, the balance of human enjoyment was in favour of the 
former. I have passed through many a manufacturing town 
since then, and have watched many a group of old and young, 
male and female, going to, or returning from, many a factory, but 
I could never yet persuade myself to be of his opinion. Men, I 
still think, ought to be weighed, not counted. Their worth ought 
to be the final estimate of their value. 

Among the occasions and minor causes of this change in the 
views and measures of our land-owners, and as being itself a con- 
sequent on that system of credit, the outline of which was given 
in a preceding page, the universal practice of enhancing the sale 
price of every article on the presumption of bad debts is not the 
least noticeable. Nor, if we reflect that this additional per centage 
is repeated at each intermediate stage of its elaboration and dis- 
tribution from the grower or importer to the last retailer inclu- 
sively, will it appear the least operative. Necessary, and therefore 
justifiable, as this plan of reprisal by anticipation may be in the 
case of each individual dealer, yet taken collectively and without 
reference to persons, the plan itself would, I suspect, startle an 
iinfamiliarised conscience, as a sort of nondescript piracy, not 
promiscuous in its exactions only because by a curious anomaly 
it grants a free pass to the offending party. Or if the law maxim, 
volentilms non fit injuria, is applicable in this case, it may per- 
haps be described more courteously as a benefit society of all the 
careful and honest men in the kingdom to pay the debts of the 
dishonest or improvident. It is mentioned here, however, as one 
of the appendages to the twin paramount causes, the paper cur- 
rency and the national debt, and for the sake of the conjoint 
results. Would we learn what these results are ? What they 
have been in the higher, and what in the most numerous^ dass of 
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society P Alas! that some of the intermediate rounds in the 
social ladder haye been broken and not replaced, is itself one of 
these results. Betrace the progpress of things from 1792 to 1813, 
when the tide was at its height, and then, as far as its rapidity 
will permit, the ebb from its ^rut torn' to the dead low- water mark 
of the last quarter. Then see whether the remainder may not be 
generalised under the following heads. Fluctuation in the wages 
of labour, alternate privation and excess (not in all at the same time, 
l>ut successively in each), consequent improvidence, and over all 
discontent and a system of factious confederacy — ^these form the 
history of the mechanics and lower ranks of our cities and towns. 
In the country, a peasantry sinking into pauperism, step for step 
with the rise of the farmer's profits and indulgences. On the 
side of the landlord and his compeers, we shall find the presence 
of the same causes attested by answerable effects. Great as " their 
almost magical effects " * on the increase of prices were in the 
necessaries of life, they were still greater, disproportionally 
greater, in all articles of show and luxury. With few exceptions, 
it soon became difficult, and at length impracticable, for the gentry 
of the land, for the possessors of fixed property to retain the rank 
of their ancestors, or their own former establishments, without 
joining in the general competition under the influence of the same 
trading spirit. Their dependents were of course either selected 
from, or driven into, the same eddy; while the temptation of 
obtaining more than the legal interest for their principal became 
more and more strong with all persons who, neither trading nor 
farming, had lived on the interest of their fortunes. It was in this 
latter class that the rash, and too frequently the unprincipled, 
projector found his readiest dupes. Had we but the secret history 
of the building speculations oidy in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
too many of its pages would supply an afflicting but instructive 
oomment. That both here, and in all other departments, this 
increased momentum in the spirit of trade has been followed by 
results of the most desirable nature, I have myself f exerted my 

* During the oompodtion of thts dieet I the aid which they derived fVom other qnar- 

kftve had, and availed myself of the oppor- ten: —nor am 1 now ashamed of not having 

tonityof perusing the Report of the Board anticipated its extent. Ttierei8, however, one 

of Agricmtore for the year 1816. The nu- communication (pp. 208 to 227) tnm Mr. 

merous reflections, which this most extra- Mosely, from whidi, with the abatement only 

ordinary volume excited in my mind, I can- of the passage on tithes, I cannot withhold 

Boievea touch on, in this cloring '«heet of an my entire admiration. It almost redeems 

address that has already extended fai beyond the remainder of the Rqwrt. 

my original purpose. But had 1 perused it j; ^° <^ variety of articles published at 

at the commencement, I should still have felt different periods in the Mommg Pott and 

ft my duty to direct the main force of my ani- Courier t but with most success in the fisssy, 

mad versions agaluj^t the demagogue class of before cited, on Vulgar errors on Taxation, 

ilitw imipirica. 1 was not, indeed, ignorant of which hud the advantage of being tnttafiamd 
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best powers to evince, at a period when to present the fairest and 
most animating features of the system, and to prove their vast 
and chairm-like influence on the power and resources of the nation* 
appeared a duty of patriotism. Nothing, however, was advanced 
incompatible with the position, which even then I did not oonceaL 
and which from the same sense of duty I am now attempting to 
display; namely, that the extension of the commercial spirit intoour 
agriciQtural system, added to the overbalance of the same spirit, 
even within its own sphere, aggravated by the operation of our 
revenue laws, and finally reflected in the habits and tendencieB 
of the labouring classes, is the groundwork of our calamity, and 
the main predisposing cause, without which the late occasions 
would (some of them not have existed, and the remainder) not 
have produced the present distresses. 

That agriculture requires principles essentially different from 
those of trade, — ^that a gentleman ought not to regard his estate 
as a merchant his cargo, or a shopkeeper his stock, — ^admits of an 
easy proof from the different tenure of landed property,* and from 
the purposes of agriculture itself, which ultimately are the same 
as those of the State of which it is the offspring. (For we do Jiot 
include in the name of agriculture the cultivation of a few vege- 
tables by the women of the less savage hunter tribes.) If the 
continuance and independence of the State be its object, the final 
causes of the State must be its final causes. We suppose the 
negative ends of a State already attained, viz. its own safety by 
means of its own strength, and IJie protection of person and pro- 
perty for all its members, there will then remain its positive ends: 

almost entire to the columns of a daOy paper, sented ; i. e. after the settled price had been 

of the laiipest drcolation, and fiom thence, in paid by the former for the permission to im- 

larger or smaller extracts, to several of oar port, and received by the latter nndor the 

Provincial JoumaJs. It was likewise reprinted further obligation of protecting the same; 4, 

in two of the American federalist papers : The coin of the country in the possession of 

and a translation appeared, I have been told, the natural subjects; and last of sll, and in 

in the Hamburgh Corretpcmdenten. certain cases, the live stock, the jmcuUimm a 

* The very idea of individual or private pecudt. Hence, the minds of men were most 

property, in our present acceptation <A the fiuniliar with the idea in the case of Jews and 

term, and according lo the current notion of Aliens : till gradually the privileges attadied 

the right to it, was originally confined to to the vicinity of the Bishops and mitred 

moveaSle things: and the more moveable^ Abbots prepared an aqrlumfor tbefngitiv« 

the more suscnitible ot the nature of pro- vassal and the oppressed Franldin, andthus 

perty. Proceedu^ fhmi the more to tlie laid the first foundations of a fburth class of 

fees p^ect rig^t, we may bring all the freemen, that ot citizens and burghers. To 

objects of an independent ownership mider the feudal system we owe the forms, to the 

five heads:— viz. 1, Precious btones, and CSiurch the substance of our liberty. As 

other JewelSi of as ea^ty transfer : 2, The pre- comment take, first, the origin of towns and 

cions metals, and foreign coin taken as wdght cities; next, the holy war waged against 

of metal ; 3 Merchandise, by virtue^ of the slavenr and viUenage, and with, such success 

oontFact between the importer and the that the law had hardy to sanction an <yui 

■overeign hi whose person (be unity and i^- jam comummaAvm at the ItoilBnition. 
tegrity of the commonwealtt were reinre- 
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1. To make the means of subsistence more easy to eacb incli* 
▼idoal 2. To secure to each of its members the hope* of better- 
ing his own condition or that of his children. 3. The deTelopment 
of those faculties which are essential to his hmnanitj, t. e, to his 
rational and moral being. Under the last head we do not mean 
those degrees of intellectiial cultivation which distingpiish man 
from man in the same civilised society, but those only that raise 
the civilised man above the barbarian, the savage, and the aniTnal. 
We require, however, on the part of the State, in behalf of all its 
members, not only the outward means of knowing their essential 
duties and dignities as men and free men, but likewise, and more 
especially, the discouragement of all such tenures and relations as 
must in the very nature of things render this knowledge inert, 
and cause the good seed to perish as it falls. Such at least is the 
appointed aim of a State : and at whatever distance from the ideal 
mark the existing circumstances of a nation may unhappily place 
the actual statesman, still every movement ought to be in this 
direction. But the negative merit of not forwarding — the ex- 
emption from the crime of necessitating — the debasement and 
virtual disfranchisement of any class of the community, may be 
demanded of every State under all circumstances : and the govern- 
ment that pleads difficulties in repulse or demur of this claim 
impeaches its own wisdom and fortitude. But as the specific ends 
of agriculture are the maintenance, strength, and security of the 
State, so (we repeat) must its ultimate ends be the same as those 
of the State : even as the ultimate end of the spring and wheels of 
a watch must be the same as that of the watch. Yet least of all 
things dare we overlook or conceal that, morally and with respect 
to the character and conscience of the individuals, the blame of 
unfaithful stewardship is aggravated in proportion as the diffi- 
culties are less and the consequences lying within a narrower 
field of vision are more evident and affecting. An injurious 
system, the connivance at which we scarcely dare more than 
regret in the cabinet or senate of an empire, may justify an earnest 
reprobation in the management of private estates: provided 
always, that the system only be denounced, and the pleadings con- 
fiiied to the court of conscience. For from this court only can the 

* The civiUfled man gives np those stimn- oonstitates a natural ri^t, as far as its grati- 

lants of hope and fear, the mixture or alter- fication is compatible with the equal r^ts of 

nation of wnlch constitutes the chief charm of other& Hence our ancestors classed those 

the savage Ufe : and yet his Maker has distin- who were incapable of altering their con- 

guidied him from the brute that perishes, by dition from that of their parents, as bond»^ 

making hope an instinct of his nature and an men or villeins, however advantageooslj 

tndispoisable condition of his moral and in- Huj might otho-wise be situated. 
leUfictual progression. But a natural instinct 
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redress be awarded. All reform or innovation, not won from tlie 
free agent bj the presentation of juster views and nobler interests, 
and that does not leave the merit of having effected it sacred to 
the individual proprietor, it were folly to propose, and worse than 
folly to attempt. Madmen only would dream of digging or blow- 
ing up the foundation of a house in order to employ the materials in 
repairing the walls. Nothing more dare be asked of the St^te, no 
other duty is imposed on it, than to withhold or retract all eoc- 
trinsic and artificial aida to an injurious system; or at the utmost 
to invalidate in extreme cases such claims as have arisen indirectly 
from the letter or unforeseen operations of particular statutes : 
' claims that, instead of being contained in the rights of its pro- 
prietary, trustees are incroachments on its own rights, and a 
destructive trespass on a part of its own inalienable and untrans- 
ferable property — ^I mean the health, strength, honesty, and filial 
love of its children. 

It would border on an affront to the understandings of our 
landed interest, were I to explain in detail what the plan and con- 
duct would be of a gentleman ; * if , as the result of his own free 
conviction, the marketable produce of his estates were made a 
subordinate consideration to the living and moral growth that is 
to remain on the land. I mean a healthful, callous-handed, but 
high and warm-hearted tenantry, twice the number of the present 
landless, parish-paid labourers, and ready to march off at the first 
call of their country with a son of the house at their head, because 
under no apprehension of being (forgive the lowness of the ex- 
pression) marched off at the whisper of a land-taster! If the 
admitted rule, the paramount self -commandment, were comprised 
in the fixed resolve — ^I wiU improve my estate to the- utmost; and 
my rent-roll I will raise as much as, but no more than, is com- 
patible with the three great ends (before enumerated), which being 
those of my country must be mine inclusively ! This, I repeat, 
it would be more than superfluous to particularise. It is a problem 
the solution of which may be safely entrusted to the common 
sense of every one who has the hardihood to ask himself the 
question. But how encouraging even the approximations to such 
a system, of what fair promise the few fragmentary samples are, 
may be seen in the Report of the Board of Agriculture for 1816, 

• Or (to put the question more Justly as it? On the distinction mentioned overleaf 

well as more candidly) of the land-owners between things and persons, all law, hnnian 

collectively— for who is not aware of the and divine, is grounded. It consists hi this : 

facilities that accompany a conformity with that the former may be used, as mere meaju ; 

the general practice, or of the numerous but the latter dare not be employed as the 

hindrancns that retard, and the final imperfec' m^ans to an end without directly or indirectly 

tion that commonly awaits a deviation from sharing in that end. 

2 F 
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p. 11, from the Earl of Winclielsea'B commimication, in every 
paragraph of which wiadom. seems to address ns in behalf of 
goodness. 

But the plan of my argument requires the reverse of this picture. 
I {un to adE what ^e results would be, on the supposition that 
agriculture is carried on in the spirit of trade ; and if the ne- 
cessary answer coincide with the known general practice, to show 
the connection of the consequences with the present state of 
distress and uneasiness. In trade, from its most innocent form to 
the abomination of the African commerce, nominally abolished 
after a hard-fought battle of twenty years, no distinction is or 
can be acknowledged between things and persons. If the latter 
are part of the concern, they come under the denomination of the 
former. Two objects only can be proposed in the management of 
an estate, considered as a stock in trade — ^first, that the returns 
should be the largest, quickest, and securest possible; and 
secondly, with the least out-goings in the providing, overlook- 
ing, and collecting the same — ^whether it be expenditure of money 
paid for other men's time and attention, or of the tradesman's 
own, which are to him money's worth, makes no difference in the 
argument. Am I disposing of a bale of goods P The man whom 
I most love and esteem must yield to tibe stranger that outbids 
him ; or if it be sold on credit, the highest price, with equal se- 
curity, must have the preference. I may fill up the deficiency of , 
my friend's offer by a private gift or loan ; but as a tradesman, I 
am bound to regard honesty and established character themselves 
as things, as securities, for which the known unprincipled dealer 
may offer an unexceptionable substitute. Add to this that, the 
security being equal, I shall prefer, even at a considerable abate- 
ment of price, the man who wiU take a thousand chests or bales 
at once, to twenty who can pledge themselves only for fifty each. 
For T do not seek trouble for its own sake; but among other 
advantages I seek wealth for the sake of freeing myself more and 
more from the necessity of taking trouble in order to attain it. 
The personal worth of tiiose, whom I benefit in the course of the 
process, or whether the persons are really benefited or no, is no 
concern of mine. The* market and the shop are open to alL To 
introduce any other principle in trade, but that of obtaining the 
highest price with adequate security for articles fairly described, 
would be tantamount to the position that trade ought not to 
exist. If this be admitted, then, what as a tradesman I cannot do 
it cannot be my duty, as a tradesman, to attempt : and the only 
remaining question in reason or morality is — ^what are the proper 
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objects of trade P If my estate be sach, my plan must be to make 
the most of it, as I would of any other mode of capitaL As my 
rents will ultimately depend on the quantity and value of the 
produce raised and brought into the best market from my land, I 
will entrust the latter to those who, bidding the most, have the 
largest capital to employ on it : and this I cannot effect but by 
dividing it into the fewest tenures, as none but extensive farms 
will be, an object to men of extensive capital and enterprising 
minds. I must prefer this system likewise for my own ease and 
security. The farmer is of course actuated by the same motives 
as the landlord : and, provided they are both f aithfal to their en- 
gagements, the objects of both will be : 1, the utmost produce 
that can be raised without ii^'uring the estate ; 2, with the least 
possible consumption of the produce on the estate itself ; 3, at 
the lowest wages ; and 4, with the substitution of machinery f •r 
human labour wherever the former will cost less and do the same 
work. What are the modest remedies proposed by the majority 
of correspondents in the last Export of the Board of Agriculture P 
Let measures be taken, that rents, taxes, and wages be lowered, 
and the markets raised ! A great calamity has befallen us, from 
importation, the lessened purchases of government, and "the 
evU of a superabundant harvest" — of which we deem ourselves 
the more entitled to complain, because, " we had been long making 
112 shillings per quarter of our com,*' and of all other articles in 
proportion. As the best remedies for this calamity, we propose 
that we should pay less to our landlords, less to our labourers, 
nothing to our clergyman, and either nothing or very little to the 
maintenance of the government and of the poor; but that we 
should sell at our former prices to the consumer ! — In almost every 
page we find deprecations of the poor laws : and I hold it im- 
possible to exaggerate their pernicious tendency and consequences. 
But let it not be forgotten, that in agricultural districts three- 
fourths of the poor rates are paid to healthy, robust, and (O 
sorrow and shame !) industrious, hard-working paupers in lieu of 
wages (for men cannot at once work and starve) : and therefore 
if there are twenty housekeepers in the parish, who are not 
holders of land, their contributions are so much bounty money to 
the latter. But the poor laws form a subject, which I should not 
undertake without trembling, had I the space of a whole volume 
to allot to it. Suffice, that this enormous mischief is undeniably 
the offspring of the commercial system. In the only plausible 
work, that I have seen, in favour of our poor laws on the present 
plan, the defence is grounded, first, on the expediency of having 
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labour cheap, and estates let out in the fewest possible portions— 
in other words, of large farms and low wages — each as indispen- 
sable to the other, and both conjointly as the only means of draw- 
ing capital to the land, by which alone the largest surplus is 
attainable for the State : that is, for the market, or in order that 
the smallest possible proportion oi the largest possible produce 
may be consumed by the raisers and their families ! secondly, on 
the impossibility of supplying, as we have supplied, all the 
countries of the civilised world (India perhaps and China ex- 
cepted), and of underselling them even in their own markets, if our 
working manufacturers were not secured by the State against the 
worst consequences of those failures, stagnations, and transfers, to 
which the different branches of trade are es^sed, in a greater or 
less degree, beyond all human prevention ; or if the master manu- 
facturers were compelled to give previous security for the main- 
tenance of those whom thc^ had, by the known law of human 
increase, virtually called into existence. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not myself admit this im- 
possibility. I have already denied, and I now repeat the denial, 
that these are necessary consequences of our extended commerce. 
On the contrary, I fed assured that the spirit of commerce is itself 
capable of being at once counteracted and enlightened by the spirit 
of the State, to the advantage of both. But I do assert, that they 
are necessary consequences of the commercial spirit uncounter- 
acted and unenlightened, wherever ts^aAe has been carried to so 
vast an extent as it has been in England. I assert too, historically 
and as matter of fact, that they have been the consequence of our 
commercial system. l!he laws of Lycurgus, like those of the 
inspired Hebrew Legislator, were anti-commercial : those of Solon 
and Numa were at least uncommercial. Now I ask myself, what 
the impression would have been on the Senate of the Roman or of 
the Athenian Republic, if the following proposal had been made 
to them and introduced by the following preamble. " Conscript 
Fathers (or Senators of Athens !], it is well known to you, that 
circumstances being the same and the time allowed proportional, 
the human animal may be made to multiply as easily, and at as 
small an expense, as your sheep or swine : which is meant, perhaps, 
in the fiction of our philosophers, that souls are out of all pro- 
portion more numerous than the bodies, in which they can subsist 
and be manifested. It is likewise known to you. Fathers ! that 
though in various states various checks have been ordained to 
prevent this increase of births from becoming such as should 
fmstrjte or greatly endanger the ends for which freemen are 
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borc^ jet tae most efficient limit must be sought for in the moral 
and intellectual prerogatives of men, in their foresight, in their 
habituation to the comforts and decencies of society, in the pride 
of independence ; but above all in the hope that enables men to 
withstand the tyranny of the present impulse, and in their expec- 
tation of honour or ^scredit from the rank, character, and condi- 
tion of their children. Now there are proposed to us the speedy 
means of at once increasing the number of the rich, the wealth of 
those that are already such, and the revenues of the State : and 
the latter. Fathers ! to so vast an amount, that we shall be able to 
pay not only our own soldiers but those of the monarchs whom we 
may thus induce to become our allies. But for this it will be re- 
quisite and indispensable that all men of enterprise and sufficiency 
among us should be permitted, without restraint, to encourage, 
and virtually to occasion, the birth of many myriads of free 
citizens, who from their childhood are to be amassed in clusters 
and employed as parts of a mighty system of machinery. While 
all things prove answerable to the schemes and wishes of these 
enterprisers, the citizens thus raised and thus employed by them 
will find an ample maintenance, except in such instances where 
the individual may have rendered himself useless by the effects of 
his own vices. It dare not, however, be disguised fi'om you, that 
the nature of the employments and the circumstances to which 
these citizens will be exposed, will often greatly tend to render 
them intemperate, diseased, and restless. Nor has it been yet 
made a part of the proposal, that the employers should be under 
any bond to counteract such injurious circumstances by education, 
discipline, or other efficient regulations. Still less may it be with- 
held from your knowledge, O Fathers of the State, that should 
events hereafter prove hostile to all or to any branch of these 
speculations, to many or to any one of the number that shall have 
devoted their wealth to the realisation of the same — and the light, 
in which alone they can thrive, is confessedly subject to paitial 
and even to total eclipses, which there are no means of precisely 
foreteUing! the guardian planets, to whose conjunction their 
success is fatally linked, will at uncertain periods, for a longer or 
shorter time, act in malignant oppositions ! — Then, Fathers, the 
principals are to shift for themselves, and leave the disposal of 
the calamitous, and therefore too probably turbulent, multitude, 
now unemployed and useless, to the mercy of the community, 
and the soHcitude of the State : or else to famine, violence, and 
the vengeance of the laws !" 

If, on the maxims of ancient prudence, on the one hand not 
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enlightened, on the other not dazzled, bj the principles of U^e, 
the immediate answer would have been: "We should deem it 
danger and detriment, were we to permit so indefinite and impro- 
vident increase even of our slaves and helots : in the case of free 
citizens, our countrymen, who are to swear to the same laws, and 
worship at the same altars, it were profanation ! May the gods 
avert the omen !" If this, I say, would have been their rescript, 
it may be safely concluded, that the connivance at the same 
scheme, much more that the direct encouragement of it» must be 
attributed to that spirit which the ancients did not recognise, 
namely, the spirit of commerce. 

But we have shewn that the same system has graduially taken 
possession of our agriculture. What have been the results P For 
him who is either unable or unwilling to deduce the whole truth 
from the portion of it revealed in the following extract from Lord 
Winchelsea's Beport, whatever I could have added would have 
been equally in vain. His Lordship speaking of the causes which 
oppose all attempts to better the labourer's condition, mentions, 
as one great cause, the dislike the generality of farmers have to 
se^g the labourers rent any land. Perhaps (he continues) " one 
of the reasons for their disliking this is, that the land, if not 
occupied by the labourers, would fall to their own share; and 
another I am afraid is, that they rather wish to have the la- 
bourers more dependent upon them ; for which reasons they are 
always desirous of hiring the house and land occupied by a 
labourer, under pretence, that by that means the landloi*d will be 
secure of his reiit, and that they will keep the house in repair. 
This the agents of estates are too apt to give into, as they find it 
much less trouble to meet six than sixty tenants at a rent-day, 
and by this means avoid the being sometimes obliged to hear the 
wants and complaints of the poor. All parties therefore join in 
persuading the landlord, who it is natural to suppose (unless he 
has time and inclination to investigate the matter very closely) 
will agree to this their plan, from the manner in which it comes 
recommended to him : and it is in this manner that the labourers 
have been dispossessed of their cow-pastures in various parts of 
the midland counties. The moment the farmer obtains his wish, 
he takes every particle of the land to himself, and re-lets the 
house to the labourer, who by this means is rendered miserable ; 
the poor rate increased : the value of the estate to the landowner 
diminished ; and the house suffered to go to decay ; which once 
fallen the tenant will never rebuild, but the landlord must, at 
a considerable expense. Whoever travels through the midland 
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Cfntnties, and will take the trouble of inqumng, will generally 
receive for answer, that formerly there were a great many cot- 
tagers who kept cows, but that the land is now thrown to the 
farmers ; and if he inquires still further, he will find that in those 
parishes the poor rates have increased in an amazing degree, 
more than according to the average rise throughout England." — 
In confirmation of his Lordship's statement I find in the Agricul- 
tural Reports, that the county, in which I read of nothing but 
farms of 1000, 1500, 2000, and 2500 acres, is likewise that in which 
the poor rates are most numerous, the distresses of the poor most 
grievous, and the prevalence of revolutionary principles the most 
alarming. But if we consider the subject on the largest scale and 
nationally, the consequences are, that the most important roimds 
in the social ladder are broken, and the hope, which above all 
other things distinguishes the free man from the slave, is extin- 
guished. The peasantry therefore are eager to have their children 
add as early as possible to their wretched pittances, by letting 
them out to manufactories ; while the youths take every oppor- 
tunity of escaping to towns and cities. And if I were questioned 
as to my opinion respecting the ultimate cause of our liability to 
distresses like the present, the cause of what has been called a 
vicious (t. e. excessive) population, with aU the furies that follow 
in its train — ^in short, of a state of things so remote from the sim- 
plicity of nature, that we have almost deprived Heaven itself of 
the power of blessing us ; a state in which, without absurdity, a 
superabundant harvest can be complained of as an evil, and the 
recurrence of the same a ruinous calamity — I should not hesitate 
to answer — ^the vast and disproportionate number of men who are 
to be fed from the produce of the fields on which they do not 
labour. 

What then is the remedy P Who the physicians P The reply 
may be anticipated. An evil, which has come on gradually, and 
in the growth of which all men have more or less conspired, 
cannot be removed otherwise than gradually, and by the joint 
efforts of alL If we are a Christian nation, we must learn to act 
nationally, as well as individually, as Christians. We must remove 
half-truths, the most dangerous of errors (as those of thepoor vision- 
aries called Spenceans) by the whole truth. The government is 
employed already in retrenchments ; but he who expects imme- 
diate relief from these, or who does not even know that, if they 
do anything at all, they must for a time tend to aggravate the 
distress, cannot have studied the operation of public expenditure. 

I am persuaded that more good would be done, not only ultimate 
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and permanent, but immediate good, by the abolition of the lot* 
tcries, accompanied with a public and parliamentary dedaratdon 
of the moral and religious grounds that had determined the legis- 
lature to this act; of their humble confidence in the blessing of 
Grod on the measure; and of their hopes that this sacrifice to 
principle, as being more exemplary from the present pressure on 
the revenue of the State, would be the more effective in restoring 
confidence between man and msoL — ^I am deeply convinced, that 
more sterling and visible benefits would be derived from this one 
solemn proof and pledge of moral fortitude and national faith 
than from retrenchments to a tenfold greater amount. Still more, 
if our l^slators should pledge themselves at the same time that 
they would hereafter take counsel for the gradual removal or 
counteraction of all similar encouragements and temptations to 
vice and folly, that had aJas! been tolerated hitherto, as the 
easiest way of supplying the exchequer. And truly, the financial 
motives would be strong, indeed, if the revenue laws in question 
were but half as productive of money to the State as they are of 
g^t and wretchedness to the people. 

Our manufacturers must consent to regulations; our gentry 
must concern themselves in the education as well as in the in- 
struction of their natural cHents and dependents — must regard 
their estates as secured indeed from all human interference by 
every principle of law and poHcy, but yet as o£S.ces of trust with 
duties to be performed, in the sight of God and their country. 
Let us become a better people, and the reform of all the public 
(real or supposed) grievances, which we use as pegs whereon to 
hang our own errors and defects, will follow of itself. In short, 
let every man measure his efforts by his power and his sphere of 
action, and do all he can do ! Let him contribute money where 
he cannot act personally ; but let him act personally and in detail 
wherever it is practicable. Let us palliate where we cannot cure, 
coni^ort where we cannot reHeve ; and for the rest rely upon the 
promise of the King of kings by the mouth of Hi> Prophet-- 
*' Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters." 
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REUMONT (Alfred dj&^—See Carafas. 



STANDARD LIBRARY, 



IU&TNOIJ>S'(Sir J.) Literary Works. 

With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. 2 vols. N. S. 

RICHTER (Jean Panl). Levana, a 
Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. ^V. S. 

-> — Flower, Fmit, and Thorn Pieces, 

or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 
N.S, 

The only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) I-ifB of Leo X^ with 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser- 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Portraits. 
2 vols. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, called ' The 

Magnificent,' with Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA, History of, ftorxi the 

earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 

SCHILLER'S Works. 6 vols. N. S. 

Vol. L— Thirty Years' War— Revolt in 
ihe Netherlands. Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. IL — Revolt in the Netherlands, <:<?/«- 

dieted — Wallenstein. By J. Churchill and 

S. T.Coleridge. — William Tell. Sir Theo- 

xlore Martin. Engraving (after Vandyck). 

Vol. IIL— Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
— Mary Stuart. Mellish — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick — Bride of Mes- 
i>ina. A. Lodge, M.A.. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Kssay). Engravings. 

These Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love and 

1 ntri^ue — Demetrius — Ghost Seer — Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. V. — Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI. — Essays, iEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from a.d. 17^4-1805. 
With Short Notes by L. Dora bchmitz. 

2 vols. N. S. 

SCHLEOEL'S (F.) Lectures on the 

Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 

The History of Literature, Ancient 



and Modern. 

— The Philosophy of History. With 
Memoir and Portrait. 



SCHLEGEL'S Works Continued. 

Modem History, with the Lectures 

entitled Caesar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. By L. Purcell 
and R. H. Whitelock. 

JEsthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works, containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Millington. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 

and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic Art. 

The Hibtory and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. N. S. 

SHERIDAN'S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). N. S. 

SEEAT (Rev. W. 'W.)^S€& Chaucer. 

SISMONDI'S History of the Litera- 

ture of the South of Europe. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante. 2 vols. 

The specimens of early French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. 

SMITH'S (Adam) Theory of Moral 

Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures on 

Modern History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

— - Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY.— ^tftf Cowper, H-^esley, and 
(^Illustrated Library) Nelson. 

STURM'S Morning Communings 

with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke of. 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 

Living and Dying, with Pra>ers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
?irts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions, 
ortrait. N. S. 

THIERRY'S Conquest of England by 

the Normans ; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
Hy W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. N. S. 
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BOIIN'S LIBRARIES. 



TROYE'8 (Jean 6»),'^See Philip de Com- 
mifus. 

ULRICI {'DT.)—S^e Shaksptare. 

VASABI. Idveaofthe most Eminent 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 5 vols. N. S, 



, the UfB of. and the Rise 

and Progress of Methoaism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5*. AT. 6*. 



A Rational niueitra* 

tion of the Book of Common Prayer, Jbeing 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
subject. Frontispiece. N. S, 



HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

21 Volitnus at 5j. each. (5Z. ^s, per set.) 



EVELYN'S Diary and Correspond- 

dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray. F.A.S. 
4 vols. N. S. 45 Engravings (after Van- 
dyke, Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B.-r-This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 



PEPTS' Diary and Correspondence. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. A^. .S". With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbein, Kneller, &c.). 



JESSE'S Memoirs of the Court of 

England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 

NU GENT'S (Lord) Memorials of 

Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). N. S. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives of the 
Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
N,S. 



— Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

a Portraits. 2 vols. A'. .S". 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

13 Vols, at ^s. eachf excepting those marked otherwise, (2/. jgs. per set.) 



BACON'S Novum Organnm and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the Sciences. 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours de Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of * ITie Life of Goethe.* 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. N. S. 

HEGEL'S Philosophy Of History. By 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. N. S. 

Prolegomena and Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. A\ S, 



LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MILLER (FrofBssor). History Philo. 

sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans, by 
R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. N.S. 

Vol. I. — Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
— Political Treatise. 

Vol. II. — Improveinent of the Under- 
standing — Ethics — Letters. [/« the^ress, 

TENNEMANN'S Manual of the His- 
tory of Philosophy. Trans, by Rev. A. 
Johnson, M.A. 



THEOLOGICAL AND ANTIQUARL-iN LIBRARIES, 



THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

15 Vols, a( 5 J. each^ excepting those f narked otke noise, (3/. 13 J. 6d,per set.) 



SLEEK. Introdnction to the Old 

Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans, 
under the supervision of Rev. £. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols. 
AT.S. 



CHILLINGWORTH'S 

Protestants, y. 6d. 



Religion of 



EUSEBIUS. EccleBiastlcal History 

of Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Caesarea. 
Trans: b>; Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

XVAGRIUS. History ;of the Church. 

— See Theodoret. 

SARD'WICK. History of the Articles 

of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 161 5. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. N, S. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. N umerous Woodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E, Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. N. S. 



PHn.O.JUDJEUS, Works of. l^e 

Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 

History of. — See Sozonten. 

SOCRATES' Ecclesiastical History. 

Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, a.d. ws, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S Ecclesiastical History. 

A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory OK PHiLOSTORGius,as epitomised by 
Photius. Trans, by Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a.d. 332 to the 
Death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, a.d. 
427 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. With 
Memoirs. 

"WIESELER'S (Karl) Chronological 

S>Tiopsis of the Foiir Gospels. Trans, by 
Rev. Canon Venables. N. S, 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Vols, at ^s, each, (8/. 15J. per set.) 



ANGLO-SAXON CSROmCJ^. — See 

Bede, 
ASSER'S Life of Alft-ed.-^^i? Six O. E. 

Chronicles. 
BEDE'S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 

History of England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages. Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A._ To 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres of Boethius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 



CHRONICLES Of the CRUSADES. 

Contemporary Narratives of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf ; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER'S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Saewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 

Smin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, 
e la Brocouiire, and Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged, with Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jerusalem. 
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BONN'S LIBRARIES, 



EIXIS (G.) Speclmeiu of Early En- 
glish Metrical Romances, relating to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Caeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
ice. With Historical Introducuon by J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

of. — See 



Chronido 

Six O. E. Ckronicles. 



FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
coinprisine Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., wirh Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

QESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

QIRAIJ>nS CAMBRENSIS' Histori- 

cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester M A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of. — See Six O. E. Chronicles. 



GILDAS. Chronicle of.- 

Chronicles. 



-See Six O. E. 



HENRT OF HUNTINGDON'S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Acce.ssion of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from au old MS. 

INGULPH'S Cbronicles of the Abbey 

of Croyland, with the Continuation by 
Peter of Klois and others. Trans, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

KEIGHTLET'S (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology, illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. N. S. 

LEFSIUS'S Letters ftom Egypt, 

Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Horner. Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount Barkal. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Relijfions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prose 
Edda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ' Eyrbyggia Saga ' 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 



MARCO POLO'S Travels ; with Notes, 
and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wright. 

MATTHEW PARIS'S English His- 
tory, from 1235 to 1273. Bj; Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols. — 
See also Roger 0/ Wendover. 

MATTHEW OF 'WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 
ginning of the World to a.d. 1307. By 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 



NEMNiUS. Chronicle of, ^ See 

O. E. Chronicles. 



Six 



ORDERICUS VITALIS' Ecclesiastical 

History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chronicle of St. Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

PAULFS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 

Great. To which is appended Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon Version of Okosius. WitI* 
literal I'ranslation interpagcd. Note.-., and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary^ 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle of. — See Six O. E. Chronicles. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S Annals of 

Enzlish History, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. 

ROGER OF WEIVpOVER'S Flowers 

of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 123J, formerly ascribed lo Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES : 

viz., Asser's Life of Alfred and the Chroni- 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'S 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by B. Thorpe. 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

84 Vols, at 5^. each^ excepting those marked otherwise, (22/. 17J. (id, per set,) 



AIXEirS (Joseph, II.N.) Battles of 
the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por< 
traits and Plans. 2 vols. 

ANDERSEN'S Danish Fairy Tales. 

By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and I20 Wood Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S Orlando Furioso. In 

English Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

BECHSTEnrs Cag:e and Chamber 

Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet's British War- 
blers. 43 Plates and Woodcuts. N, S, 

^— or with the Plates Coloured, ts. 6d, 

BONOMI'S Nineveh and its Palaces. 

The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. N. S. 

BUTLER'S Hndibras, with Variorum 
Not«s aad Biography. Portrait and 28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S Evenings at Had- 

don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam^ and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CRAIE'S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. N. S. 

CRUIESHANK'S Three Courses and 

a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Melange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. N. S. 

< Punch and Judy. The Dialogue of 

the Puppet Show ; an Account of its Origin, 
&c. 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. N, S, 

With Coloured Plates, js. 6d. 

DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman. N. S. 

Dn>RON'S Christian Iconography; 

a Histojnr of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. Trans, by E. J. Millington. 150 
Outline Engravings. 



DTER (Dr. T. H.) PompeU: its Build- 
ings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
Citv, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan, "s.ed, N.S. 

Rome : its Vicissitudes and Monu- 
ments, with Introduction on recent Exca- 
vations. 8 Engravings, Frontispiece, and 
2 Maps. 

OIL BLAS. The Adventures of. 

I^rom the French of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and 10 Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages. 6s. 

GRIMM'S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Ed^ar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 3^ . 6d. 

BOLBEnrs Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 

f raved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
>escriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 7;. 6d, 

HOWrrrs (Mary) Pictorial Calen- 
dar of the Seasons ; embodying Aikin's 
Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 100 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE'S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 

40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others. N. S. 

With 34 additional Steel Engravings 



after Cooper, Landseer, &c. 7s. 6d. N. S. 

KING'S (C. W.) Natural History of 
Gems or Decorative Stones. Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Natural History of Precious 



Stones and Metals. Illustrations. 6s. 

Handbook of Engraved Gems. 

Numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

KTTTO'S Scripture Lands. Described 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, and 
Topographical Sketches. 42 Maps. 

With the Maps coloured, 7*. 6d. 

KRUMMACHER'S Parables. 4o*Illus- 
trations. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 

Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Wood 
Engravings and 2 Maps. 
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LODGE'S Portraitfl of mnstrioQS 

Personaees of Great Britain, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs. 340 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 

LONGFELLOW'S Poetical Works, 

including his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. JV. 5*. 

—— Without the Illustrations, y. td. K. S. 

Prose Works. With 16 full-page 

Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUpOlTS (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. N. S. 

MARRYAT*S (Cai^t., ILN.) Master. 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3*. td. A . 5". 

Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

(Written for Youn^ People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3*. 6.i, N. S. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3*. 6a. N. S. 

Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 

and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) B Steel En- 
gravings. 35. 6d. N. o. 

Settlers in Canada. (Written for 

Young People.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 3X. 6d. N. S. 

Poor Jack. (Written for Young 

People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. y. 6d. N. S. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL. 

Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 

guatrem&re de Quincy. Portraits and 
ngravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons. A^. 6^. 

MILLER'S History of the Angrlo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Britain, and 12 Steel Engravings. 

MILTON'S Poetical Works, with a 
Memoir and Notes by J. Montgomery, an 
Index to Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal 
Index to all the Poems, and Notes. 120 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. .V. .y. 

TAXTDIE^B History of British Birds. 

Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 Plates of Eggs. 2 vols. N.S. 

With the Plates coloured, js. 6d. per vol. 



NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 

of Great Britain ; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6^. 

NICOUNTS History of the Jesuits : 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Triumphs, 

and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERINGnS History of the Races 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis of 
THE Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 Plates. 

With the Plates coloured, 7^. 6d. 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

Modern (Geography on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, English 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 51 Maps. 6s. 

With the Maps coloured, 7*. 6d. 

Without the Maps, 35. 6d. 

POPE'S Poetical Works, including 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 3 vols. 

Homer's Iliad, with Introduction 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman's Designs. A'. S. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the Battle 

OF Frogs and Mice,^ Hymns, &c., by 
other translators, including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J[. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman's Designs. K. S. 

Life, including many of hb Letters* 

By R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

With coloured Illustrations, lo*. 6d, 

PROUT'S (Father) Reliqnes. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with ^ the Author's last corrections and 
additions. 21 Etchings by D. Maclise, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. $s. N. S. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By * Craven.' 62 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 
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BEDDING^S History and Descrip- 
tions of Wines, Ancient and Modern. 20 
Woodcuts. 

BENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
vised by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. i86 
Woodcuts. N, S. 

ROSmSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

Without the Engravings, 3^. 6</. 

ROME IN THE lONETEENTH CEN- 

t tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins of 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of Egrypt, 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols, N. S. 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson's 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. A'. S. 

STARLING'S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 

Woinen ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
■ Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. //. S. 

STUART and REVETT'S Antiquities 

of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with ^ Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

S'WEET'S British Warblers. 5^.— ^^^ 

• Bechstein. 
TALES OF THE GENH ; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asraar. Trans, by Sir C. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 



TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. In 

Enelish Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
T. H. Wiflfen. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. A*". S. 

"WALKER'S Manly Exercises; con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowmg, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, or the 

Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c. , 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts. N. S. 

With 26 additional Engravings on Steel, 

7J. 6d. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En- 
gravings. 

Victories of, —See Maxwell. 

W^ESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 

Archaeology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. Si. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 7^. dd. N. S. 

WHITE'S Natnral History of Sel- 

borne, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists* Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits. N. S. 

With the Plates coloured, 7J. dd. N. S. 

YOUNG LADY'S BOOK, The. A 

Manual of Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 
Accomplishments. 1200 Woodcut Illustra- 
tions, "js. td. 

— cloth gilt, gilt edges, gj. 
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Translations from the Greek and Latin. 
95 Vols, at 5 J. each^ excepting those marked othei'wise, (23/. 8j. ^, per set,) 



£SCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 

English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 3rd 
edition. N. S. 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 



Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3^. 6d. 

AlOOANUS MARCELLINUS. His- 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus,Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7^. 6d. 



ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The 

Thoughts of. Translated literally, with. 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Essay on 
the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
3* . 6d. N. S, 

APULEIUS, The "Works of. Com- 
prising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
Florida, and Discourse of Magic. With, 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and Mrs. Tighe's Psyche. Frontis- 
piece. 
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ARISTOPHANES* Cmnedies. Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere's and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait, s vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S Niconubchean Ethics. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Yen. 
Archdn. Browne. 

— ■ Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by £. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 

Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 

Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M'Mahon, M.A. 

History of Animals. In Ten Books. 

Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 

—^ Organon ; or. Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 
F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 35. td. each. 

Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 

Hobbes' Analysis. Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

ATHENJEUS. The Deipnosophists ; 

or, the Banquet of the Learned. By C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7;. 6</. 

BION.-%S'<r«' Theocritus, 

CJESAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans, with Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULJiUS, TibxQltis, and the Vigil 

of Yenus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added. Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S Orations. Tranb. by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 

On Oratory and Orators. With 

Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

On the Nature of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Con.sul- 
ship. Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 
B.A. 

Academics, De Finibus, and Tuscu- 

lan Questions. Bjy C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 



CICERO'S OT€MoiiB^--C0Htinued. 

Offices : or. Moral Duties. Cato 

Major, an Essay on Old Age ; Laelius, aa 
Essay on Friendship ; Scipio's Dream ; 
Paradoxes ; Letter tu Quintus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait, y. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. Trans.,, 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK: 

Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims;, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. 

With Index Verborum (622 page.s). dr- 

Index Verborum to the above, with the 

Quantities and Accents marked (56 pages), 
nmp cloth, is. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 

Opinions ^ of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EPICTETUS. The Discourses of! 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. N. S. 

EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notes and In- 
troduction, by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den- 
man, &c. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Heliodoms, 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz.. The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 

HESIOp, CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with die Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachus, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

HOMER'S niad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

Odyssey) Hymns, Epigrams, and 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A. 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 3^. 6d. 
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JUSTIN, CORNEUUS NEPOS, and 

Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PER8IUS, SULPICIA, 

and Lucilius. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables^ Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

LIVY. The History of Rome. Trans, 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Por- 
trait. 

I.UCAN'S Pharsalia. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

BIARTIAL'9 Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 7*. td. 

MOSCHUS.— .S^r Theocritus. 

OVID'S "WorkSr complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PHALARIS. Bentley's Dissertations 

upon the Epistles of Phaiaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of iEsop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
ham Moore. Portrait- 
PL ATO'S Works. Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 



Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 

of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 
2 vols. 

PLINY'S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

PLINT. The Letters of Pliny the 

Younger. Melmoth's Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 



PLUTARCH'S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans, by C.W. King, M.A. X.S. 

Lives. See page d. 

PROPERTIUS, PETRONIUS, and 

Johannes Secundus. Trans, with Notes, 
and accompanied by Poetical Versions 
from various sources. To which are added 
the Love Epistles of Arist^netis, by 
R. Brinsley Sheridan and H. Halhed. 

QUnrriLIAN'S institutes of Oratory. 

Tcans., with Notes and Biographical 
Notice^ by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 

Paterculus. 'J'rans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO'S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C. 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 

Csesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 



TACITUS. 

with Notes. 



The Works of. ^ Trans., 

2 vols. 



TERENCE and PHiBDRUS. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Smart's Metrical Version of Phaedrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, 

and Tyrtxus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 

War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 3^. td. each. 

TYRTJEUS.— i'^tf Theocritus. 

VIRGIL. The IVorks of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with, 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 3J. 6d. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

10 Vols, at 5 J. each, (2/, lOf. per set.) 



DANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the stam'e 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.I). Portrait. N. S. 

The Pnrgatorio. Prose Trans. , with 

the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. N. S^ 

JNEW TESTAMEIfT (The) in Qreek. 
Oriesbach's Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the margin. Also a 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages. 31. td. 

or bound up with a Greek and English 

Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all 900^. 5J. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price IS. 



DOBREE'S Adversaria. 

Greek and Latin Classics.) 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vois. 



(Notes on the 
Edited by the 



DONAIJ>SON (Dr.) The Theatre of 

the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Illus- 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. N,S. 

KEIGHTLET^S (Thomas) Mythology 

of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 12 
Plates. N.S. 

HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

Analysis and Sxunnicury of, with 

a Synchronistical Table of Events — Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money^ and Dis- 
tances — an Outline of the History and 
Geography — and the Dates completed from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 

Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

56 Vols, at 5 J. each^ excepting those marked othenvise. (14/. \*js, 6d, per set.) 



AGAS8IZ and OOULD. OnUine of 

Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals livingand extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged bjr Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. 

BOLLET'S Manual of Technical 

Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. Paul. 
100 Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 

its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author s Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. N umerous Woodcuts . 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man, principally with reference to the 
Supply of his Wants and the Exercises of 
his Intellectual Faculties. 3;. 6d. 



TREATISES.— 



BRIDGEWATER 

Continutd. 

Whewell's Astronomy and 

General Physics, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Eari 
of Bridgewater. 3;. 6</. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Gumming. Portrait. 

PronVs Treatise on Chemistry, 

Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 Maps. 

Bnckland's Geology and Miner- 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Portrait. 2 vols. 15*. Vol. I. 
Text. Vol. II. go large plates with letter- 
press. 

Roeet's Animal and Vegretable 

Physiology. 463 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6f . 
each. 

BROIVNE. Sianoal of Geologr. By 

A. J. Jukes Browne. 2 vols, numerous 
illustrations. \In the press. 
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CARFENTBB'S (Dr. IV. B.) ZoolOflT* 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woodcuts, a vols. ts. each. 

Mechanical PhiloBophy, Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. 181 Woodcuts. 

Vegretable Physiologry and Sys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 6j. 



-~ Animal Physiology. 

tion. 300 Woodcuts, bs. 



Revised Edi- 



HUinrs (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 

or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 



CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts ; including Painting,^ Decoration, 
Tajjestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans, 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

With an additional series of 16 Plates 

in Colours, ^s. 6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of Magic. 

Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. 2 vols. 



HIND'S Introduction to Astronomy. 

With Vocabulary of the Terms in present, 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 35. 6d. N.S. 

HOGG'S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- | 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being j 
an Easy Introduction to the Study^ of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos; or, Sketch 

of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3f. 6d. each, excepting vol. v., $$. 

— ~ Personal Narrative of his Travels 

in America daring the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

Vieifvs of Nature ; or, Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6. 



JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

Introduction to the Arts and 

Sciences, for Schooh and Young People. 
Divided into Lessons with Examination 
Questions. Woodcuts. 3*. 6d, 

KNIGHT'S OCharles) Knowledge is 

Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wonium. Portrait of Fuseli. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkiel. - 



MANTELL'S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

Medals of Creation; or. First 

Lessons in Geology : including Geological 
Excursions. Coloured Plates and several 
hundred Woodcuts. 2 vols. "js. 6d. each. 

— J- Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 



in the British Museum, 
cuts. 6s. 



Numerous Wood- 



Wonders of Geology ; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woedcuts. 2 
vols. "JS. 6d. each. 

MORPHY'S Gkuues of Chess, being- 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. Lowenthal. With, 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
belVs Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, bv A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and Scrip. 

ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis of 

the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early Gennan Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Chess-Player's Hand- 

book. A Popular and^ Scientific Intro- 
duction to tne Game, with numerous Dia* 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece. 
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STATJWrOV.-^Coni£Mue*f, 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 

Chess-player's Handbook. Containing the 
most important modem Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 6s. 

Chess-Player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Col- 
oured Frontispiece. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 



STOCKHARDT'S Experimental 

Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit, by C. W. Hcaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. AT. S. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton ManuffEtotnre 

of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated ; with an Introductory View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. 150 Illus- 
trations. 3 vols. 

Philosophy of ISannfactnres, 

or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 7^ . 6^. 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

GILBART*S History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. Revised to 188 1 by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank ot Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 2 vols. los. N. S, 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

25 Volumes at Various Prices^ (7/. \zs, per set.) 



BLAIR'S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J . W. Rosse. 800 pages. 10*. 

bldex of Dates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5^, each. 

CLARK'S ^ugh) Introduction to 

Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planch^. 5J. 
950 Illustrations. 

With the Illustrations coloured. 15J. 

N.S. 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Petti^;rew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 5*. 

COINS, Mannal of.— ^^^ Humphreys. 

DATES, Index of.— ^^^ Blair. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro* 

vincial English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous^to the 19th 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 



EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modem Time!^. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. ds. N. S 

GAMES, Handbook of. Comprising 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manual Dexterity, including 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit, by Henr>' G. 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. £j. A'. »S". 

HUMPHREYS' Coin CoUectors' 

Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5f . each. N. S. 

LOWNDES' Bibliographer's Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z\ 
y. 6d. each. Part XI. (Appendix Vol.), 
Ss. Or the iz parts in 4 vols., half 
morocco, 2/. 2j. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic, 

Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 

700 pages. 5*. 



NOVELISTS' AND ARTISTS' LIBRARIES, 
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NOTED NABIES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 
5*. N. S. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray's 

\ Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Lan^iiages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases, collected by H. G. 
Bohn. 5f. 

A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 

\ prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 

Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 

English Translations. 5;. 



POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. A 

Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of CivilAdministration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3^. 6</. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or. 

Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. 5J. N. S. 

WRIGHT (Th.)— 5"r<r Dictionary. 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

10 Volumes at 3J. dd. each, excepting those marked otherwise, (i/. \%s. fer set.) 



BURNEY'S Evelina; or, a Young 
Lady's Entrance into the World. By F. 
Bumey (Mme. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ' Sylvestra,' &c. N. S. 



— Cecilia. With 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 



Introduction and 
2 vols. N. S. 



FIELDING'S Joseph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. Crttikshank^s Illus- 
trations. N. S. 

History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cntiksfiank' s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. N. S. 



TIELDINQ.— Continued. 

Amelia. Roscoe's Edition, revised. 

Cruikshanks Illustrations. 5J. ^V. 6\ 



GROSSFS Marco Vlsconti. 

by A. F. D. IS. S. 



Trans. 



MANZONI. The Betrothed: being 
a Translation of * I Promessi Sposi.' 
Numerous Woodcuts, i vol. (732 pages), 

5J. N. S. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom's 

Cabin ; or. Life among the Lowly. 8 fuU- 
page Illustrations. ^^ . J>*. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

5 Volumes at Various Prices. [\l.%s.(id. per set.) 



BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 

and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5J. ^V. S. 

DBMMIN. History of Arms and 

Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. I'rans. by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations, ts. 6d. N. S. 

FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 

With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 



R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir o! 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6*. N.S. 

LEONARDO DA VINCFS Treatise 
on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5s. 
N.S, 

PLANCHE'S History of British 

Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
iQth Century. By J. R. Planch6. 400 
Illustrations. 5s. N. S. 



